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Winnie Mandela: The Violent Slide Into Self-Destruction 


By William Claiborne 

Wasfmpcn Pan Service 

JOHANNESBURG — The arrogance of power 
and the obduracy of a diminutive 14-year-old 
street tough who dared to fight back whSe 
beaten by other blacks into a confession of having 
sold oat to the security police have combined to 
bring down Wzsnie Mandela. 

The triggering factor in the collapse of Mrs. 
Mandn as exalted status among MaAc was the 
discovery Wednesday of the battered and deccan- 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

posing body of Stompe Moekhetri in a Soweto 
township morgue, and the finking by police of Ms 
murder to a group of youths w5o serve as Mol 
Mandel a’s bodyguards in the guise of a soccer 
dub. 

But in fact, the wife of die imprisoned African 
National Congress leader Nelson Mandela had 
been sdf-destroctmg for nearly two years. It was 
only a matter of time until the fast-track, violent 
lifestyle with which she surrounded hersdf would 
cause her demise, according to family »««««♦« 
and community leaden in Soweto. 

The denouement to her fall from grace came 
Tlnxrsday when virtually all of South African anti- 
apartheid organizations, speaking on behalf of die 
“mass democratic movement,” formally os tr aciz e d 
her and held her responsible for murder and other 
excesses committed in the name of tte liberation 


struggle by the young hangexs-on. who live at her 

house and ate almost always at her side. 

With hindsigh t, flw beginning of «tw «wnwl 
to start with the public questioning of her political 
judgment by some Soweto community leaden in 
May 1987, following disclosures that she had used 
donated funds to bufld a p alatial, California- style 
ranch house with swimming pool in Soweto amidst 
the squalid, two-room matchbox booses where 
most of the township’s 23 million blades live. 

The ornery over the house was so great that it 
stands empty today. 

Four months later, Mrs. Mandela was publicly 
rebuked by the exiled ANC headquarters in Lusa- 
ka, Zambia, for a speech in which she declared, 
“With our matchboxes and necklaces, we shall 
liberate die nation." 

Her statement was made just after the ANC had 
ordered its followers to distance themselves from 
the township execution ritual of necklacing, in 
which a gascAme-GBed tire is hung around the neck 
of the victim and ignited 

Then followed a series of reports of violent 
incidents in and around Mis. Mandda’s modest 
brick bungalow in Soweto. These winded myste- 
rious bursts ctf gunfire that she attributed to securi- 
ty police harassment and which the police said 
stemmed from feuds between members of the 
United Mandela Football dub and rival black 


gangs. 

The 


conducted several raids an Mrs. 
*s home and datroed to have confiscated a 
See MANDELA, Page 5 



Winnie Mandela accompanied by one of ber bodyguards earlier tins week. 


Baker Hint s U.S. 
May Ease Stand 
On Missile Talks 

Calling Issue Exaggerated , ’ 
He Predicts Solution by May 


Gorbachev Asks Bush to Help Achieve Peace in Afghanistan 


j By Michael Dobbs 

' Washington Post Service 

\ MOSCOW — President Mikhail 

;S. Gorbachev has sent a personal 
\ message to President George Bush 
• seeking hdp in achieving a peaceful 
; settlement to the conflict in Af- 
-ghanistan now that all Soviet 
■troops have withdrawn, govem- 
iment officials here said Friday. 

■ At a press conference in Mos- 
\ cow, a first deputy foreign minister, 
\ Alexander A. Bessmertmkh, cx- 

■ pressed concern at re por ts from 
[Washington suggesting that the 

3 


United Stales would continue to 
supply arms to the rebels in Af- 
ghanistan. 

[In New Delhi, Yuli M. Voront- 
sov, another Soviet first deputy for- 
eign minister , accused Pakistan of 
deploying artillery in Afghanistan 
and warned that Moscow could not 
nanain indifferent if Pakistan in- 
tervened militarily to h*ip the re- 
bels. 

[He said the guns were not in use, 
but added, “When they start using 
them you wiH see what our reaction 
is going to be." He declined to say 


whether the Soviet Union, which 
withdrew its last troops from Af- 
ghanistan on Wednesday, would 
launch air strikes from its territory 
against the rebels.] 

[In Washington, the White 
House confirmed receipt of Mr. 
Gorbachev’s message but said that 
VS. policy was unchanged, Reu- 
ters said.]' ^ 

On Thursday, Mr. Bush said that 
it would “not be fair" to cut off 
art for the Afghan rebels when 
lous amount” of weap- 


ons had been left behind by Soviet 
forces. 

His remarks were widely inter- 
preted as a rejection of the Soviet 
proposal for an embargo. 

In addition to what he described 
as an “individual” appeal to Mr. 
Bush, Mr. R«!«m*rinikh said lhai 
the Soviet leadership also sent mes- 
sages Thursday to other Western 
Uaitfm calling for humanitarian 
and wvuvwiip arocianrp to bdp 
stabilize the situation around Af- 
ghanistan. 

Messages were addressed to the 


leaders of Iran, Pakistan and Chi- 
na. as well as to major international 
organizations, he said. 

“We are proposing the promo- 
tion of a cease-fue,” Mr. Bessmert- 
mkh said. “We believe that the So- 
viet Union and the United Slates 
can play a positive role together 
with other countries." 

He added that Moscow wanted 
to see the United Slates play its 
part in implementing the Geneva 
accords on Afghanistan, which 
were signed in ApriL 
Mr. Bessmertnikh said that Mos- 


cow had detected some “positive 
elements” in a statement Thursday 
by Mr. Bush that stressed the need 
for international cooperation on 
Afghanistan. 

But be sharply criticized U.S. of- 
ficials who favor supplying more 
aims to the Afghan rebels. 

“These people simply want to see 
bloodshed continue in a country 
that has already been drained of 
blood,” he said. 

The Reagan administration pro- 
posed a general arms embargo 

See AFGHAN, Page 5 


By Don Oberdorfer 

Washington Post Service 

SHANNON, Ireland — Secre- 
tary of State James A. Baker 3d. 
ending a weeklong trip that includ- 
ed every nation in NATO, declared 
Friday that the »Hi*ncp remain ed 
strong despite Soviet entreaties, 
and he hinted that the United 
States might ease its opposition to 
East-West negotiations mi short- 
range nuclear issues. 

Mr. Baker said the solution to a 
dispute about the nuclear missiles, 
especially intense in West Germa- 
ny. would include both a commit- 
ment to modernize obsolete nucle- 
ar missiles and “an aims control 
component” involving negotiations 
with the Soviet Union. 

He would not say explicitly 
whether his talks with European 
leaders, many of whom support 
short-range nuclear arms negotia- 
tions between East and West, had 
affected the U-S. stand opposing 
such negotiations. 

Nonetheless, he seemed to hint 
at a greater willingness to contem- 
plate ba rgaining on the issue with 
the Soviets, saying that he found “a 
firm commitment” in every coun- 
try be visited against the potential 
pitfalls that nave bothered the 
United States. 

These include the “third zero,” 
imHw which short-range missil es 
would be eliminated from Europe. 

Mr. Baker went out of his way 
several times in an airborne press 
conference to say that the reports 


Kiosk 


U-S. Uses Veto 
To Back Israe l 

UNITED NATIONS, New 
York (Reuters) —The United 
Stales vetoed a Security Com- 
al resolution an Friday that 
strongly deplored Isradi ac- 
tions in the occupied territo- 
ries, where hundreds of Pales- 
limans have been killed in a 
jf 1 1 4-moo th-old uprising. 

The vote on the resolution 
was 14 to 1, with no absten- 
tions. It was the first U.S. veto 
since the Bush administration 
took office a month ago. 



Gey Laroche, the French 
designer, is dead. Page 5 . 
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A former Japanese govern- 
ment official has been arrested 
in the stock scandaL Page 2. 
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British inflation hit a six-year 
high despite government ef- 
forts to slow the booming 
economy. Page 17. 
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Education reform is a world- 
wide preoccupation. Page 9. 
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Iran Says Apology 
Might Save Author 


By Youssef M. Ibrahim 

Sew York Tuna Service 

PARIS — In a move to contain 
the escalating dispute over “The 
Satanic Verses,” the Iranian presi- 
dent prohibited Iranian citizens 
Friday from storming the British 
Embassy or other foreign diplo- 
matic missions in Tehran, and sug- 
gested that Iran might withdraw its 
death order against the author of 
the book if he apologized for insult- 
ing Islam. 

President AH Khamenei said 
that although the anthor had defied 
the world's Moslems with what 
Iran said were insulting illusions to 
the prophet Mohammed, it was 
“possible the people may pardon 
him” if he acknowledged that his 
book was a “blunder.” 

Mr. Khamenei strongly de- 
fended Iren’s actions and its call 
for the ^«iii«ti(in of the author, 
Sahnan Rushdie of Britain. But the 
thrust of his message seemed to be 
that Iran did not want the issue to 
escalate further. 

Speaking in unusually harsh 
words to a large crowd during his 
Friday prayer sermon, Mr. Kha- 
menei warned that any attempt by 



demonstrators to storm the British 
Embassy would be “absolutely, ab- 
solutely harmful for Islam aid 
Moslems and detrimental for the 
Islamic Republic.” 

His remarks were repotted by 
the official Iranian press agency. 

Mr. Khamenei added that any- 
one who attempted to a tt ack the 
embassy would be labeled as a trai- 
tor. 

Mr. Rushdie has grate into hid- 
ing under the protection of the 
British police since the Iranian 
leader. Ayatollah Rufaoflih Kho- 
meini, sentenced him to death on 
Tuesday. Ayatollah Khomeini, 
who is viewed by millions of Suite 
Moslems around the weald as their 
spiritual guide, called upon all 
Moslems to kill Mr. Rushdie and 
all those trim participated is the 
publication of me bode. 

Expats on Iran said that there 
was little doubt that Mr. Khamm- 
ei's remarks reflected concern 
among the Iranian leadership that 
the negative international reaction 
to the threats could escalate, lead- 
ing to another international boy- 
cott of Iran similar to the economic 


See BOOK, Page 5 Thousands of stodeois, with pictures of Mr. Rnshdie and banners dting the death threap mantied Friday in Tetean to protest the book. 


Limit Free Trade With Japan, U.S. Is Advised 


Las Angela Tima Service 
WASHINGTON — A high-level 
business panel has recommended 
that the United States abandon its 
traditional free-trade approach to 
commercial relations with Japan 
and hi?te«d press Tokyo to meet 
induslry-by-industry targets for in- 
creasing its import-buying — on 
pain of U.S. retaliation. 

The committee, winch serves as 

the principal business advisory 
group to Carla A. Hills, the U.S. 
trade representative, declared 
Thursday that. the new approach is 
needed because the removal of 
most of Japan’s formal trade barri- 
ers in recent years has not spurred 
enough import-buying. 

It said that most of the barriers 
now faced by U.& business are the 


result of cultural differences, such 
as loyalty of Japanese conglomer- 
ates to their long-time suppliers, 
and cannot be resolved by tradi- 
tional “piecemeal” barrier-lower- 
ing by government. 

The pond’s 121-page report con- 
ceded that its prescription, which 
was coupled with a parallel call to 
reduce the budget deficit, would 
amount to a major departure from 
traditional U.S. policy and would 
come dose to a system where trade 
is “managed” by governments. 

But it asserted that given “the 
different structures of the two 
economies, trade policy solutions 
lie somewhere between free trade” 
and a managed trade system. 

The group, headed by James D. 
Robinson 2kL chairman of Ameri- 


can Express Co_ is known formally 
as the Advisory Committee for 
Trade Policy Negotiations and is 
setup under U.S. trade law to pro- 
vide business leaders with a voice in 
setting trade poEcy. 

Thursday's report marks the first 
lima that the panel has formally 

recommended abandoning tradi- 
tional free-trade objectives in rela- 
tions with any country and moving 
toward a managed-trade system. 
The recommendation is intended 
to apply only to trade with Japan. 

Mis. ECUs, who has been in of- 
fice for barely two weeks, declined 
to comment on the report’s specific 
recommendations. 

Under the proposal, trade nego- 
tiations with Japan would continue 
in a traditional fashion wherever 


formal trade barriers, such as im- 
port quotas or inequitable govern- 
ment regulations, existed in either 
country. 

But where the barriers stem from 
differences of economic structure 
or culture, such as the reluctance of 
Japanese companies to buy im- 
ports, then the two tides would 
agree on medium-term targets for 
in creating import-buying and on 
appropriate penalties fra - failure to 
meet such targets. 

The strategy implies that the 
Japanese government would seek 
to prod Japanese companies into 
buying more imports. And the 
United Stales would threaten to 
impose tariffs or other penalties if 
the agreed-upon goals woe not 
met. 


U.S, Trade Deficit Fell 
In ’88, Reversing Trend 


By Stuart Auerbach 

Washington Post Service 

Washington — The vs. 

merchandise trade deficit nar- 
rowed last year for the first time 
since 1980, dropping 24 percent, to 
$137 j billion, the government re- 
ported Friday. But the year-end 
report hinted the improvement 
ntignt not continue. 

Nonetheless, 1988 was a banner 
year for U.S. trade. The trade gap 
had increased to record levels year 
after year and caused major dislo- 
cations in the American economy 
during (he eight years that Ronald 
Reagan was president. In 1987, the 


When the Tony Soprano at the End of the Line Is a Machine 


cafl- 


By James Barron 

Sew York Tunes Service 

NEW YORK —Brace Logan has sla 
mg his friend Fred Spper at the office. ] 

says he hates the overly cheery soprano voice i 

answers Mr. Sippet's number. 

It is the voice of a machine. It tdls callers that if 
they have a phone with tones, they can punch 
various digits to reach the different departments at 
: Mr. Sippers bottled-water distributing company 
*in Queens, New York. 

“To place an order dectronkally. press 9-4 -0-fl," 
the voice savs. “To leave a mess a ge for customer 
service, pres 9-4-0-2 now. Or enter the extension 

of the person to whom you wish to speak now." 

Mr. Logan does not want to wait through an 
automated soprano’s 30-second recorded mono- 


logue. AQ be wants is to be connected to Mr. 
Sipper, who is more of a tenor, and connected 
quickly. 

“That message is so long-winded,” Mr. Logan 
said. ‘Vs really aggravating.” 

1 Aw automatic teller machines, which took the 
teller out of hanking, automatic answering systems 
are taking the operators out of private offices, 
government agencies, car dealerships and depart- 
ment stores throughout the country. 

This new technology is enough to make frazzled 
callers who just want to reach out and touch 
someone want to reach out and scream. 

Same caDers, on the other hand, love the sound 
of those au tom ated voices. They prefer them to 
being kept waiting dm so patiently on the line 
while a receptionist talks to someone else. 

And bosses find the automated systems econom- 


ical, since in the long run Sting a room with 
machines probably costs less than fining it with 
five operators. 

Automated answerers are dispensing everything 
from commuter railroad schedules (“For the New 
Haven fine, push 1") to horoscopes (“Press the 
month yon were bom") to dial-a-pom (“Press 4 for 
something kinky”). 

The Public Broadcasting Service in Washington 
has an automated system to help broad castas 
track down information about jobs. Cable-televi- 
sion systems frimi Los Angdes to Boston to Savan- 
nah. Georgia, have them. 

The American Civil liberties Union, which says 
it exists to safeguard free speech, spent $70,000 on 
an automated system (“If you are calling a boat a 
civil-liberties problem, please press 7-8-5 new”). 

“People complained about not being able to get 


through,” said Colleen O’Connor, a union : 
woman. “Now they complain about tins. But the 
sense we have is that this new plume system, while 
it is impersonalized. is better, because it’s better 
that people get their calls answered than not." 

The technology for automated phone-answering 
systems — circuit boards for personal computers 
and the software to make them say the right things 
— has beat around for almost a decade. Only m 
the last two years have the systems become popu- 
lar, thanks to software that has made the automat- 
ed answerers sound as if they really know what 
they are talking about 

But these systems cause problems for anyone 
with a phone whose buttons are built into the 
receiver. By tire time the phone has been eaten 
away from the ear and the right buttons pressed, 
half of the an to mated mirag e has been missed. 


trade deficit was an astonishing 
$1703 bflfion- 

The 1988 decline in the trade 
deficit was the first since it fefl 123 
percent, to $31.4 bOfion, in 1980. 

Financial and currency markets, 
which fra: most of the year used the 
monthly trade numbers as a ba- 
rometer of the United States’ eco- 
nomic well-bang, greeted the year- 
end figures with mild enthusiasm. 
The dollar initially rose after the 
trade numbers were released. But 
the UB. currency ended lower in 
London and little changed in New 
York. 

Wall Street took the trade num- 
bers in stride. The Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average rose 1339 points, 
to 2324.82. its third consecutive 

dail y gain 

The December deficit was a sea- 
sonally adjusted $11.89 billion, 
down from a revised $ 12.22 billion 
in November. 

Commerce Secretary Robert A. 
Mosbacher credited the decline in 
the annual trade deficit to a surge 
of exports, which increased a dra- 
matic 27 percent , to a record $3223 
billion. Imports increased by just 
83 percent, hitting a three-year low 
Of $459.6 btifion. 

Tt is imperative to further im- 
prove our overall trade deficit.” 
said Mr. Mosbacher. He said 
American manufacturers have to 
affirm their “commitment to ex- 
porting through improving our 
quality and competitiveness. 8 

“President Bush’s budget priori- 
ties provide the tools to advance 
these goals,” Mr. Mosbacber con- 

See TRADE, Page 21 


of a U.S.-West German confronta- 
tion on short-range nuclear issues 
were exaggerated. 

“I believe we will lmd the prob- 
lem solved by the May summit." 
Mr. Baker said, referring to a meet- 
ing of NATO countries that is 
planned for Brussels. 

He also expressed satisfaction at 
alliance confidence and solidarity, 
not only about relations with the 
Soviet Union but also about the 
prospects for economic integration 
in Europe after 1992 and Europe's 
relationship with the United States. 

Mr.' Baker showed a flicker of 

The Pentagon h&s taken steps to- 
ward developing a replacement 
for the Lance mbs3e. Page 3. 

emotion only once in his meeting 
with the reporters. 

Asked how he felt about the con- 
troversy that has blown up regard- 
ing his financial holdings in New 
York's Chemical Bank — holdings 
that Mr. Baker inherited and which 
he Ordered to be sold on Tuesday 
— he responded with feeling, say- 
ing, “My grandfather is probably 
turning over m his grave. 

As be flew home after meeting 13 
foreign ministers, 1 1 prime minis- 
ters, the king of Belgium, the grand 
duke of Luxembourg, the Secre- 
tary-general erf NATO and the 
president of the European Commu- 
nity, his views on several other sub- 
jects were made known to reporters 
by a senior official aboard Ins 
plane. 

The West is making progress on 
substantive issues in its competi- 
tion with the Soviet Union trader 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev, the official 
said. But he added, “Were losing 
on a public diplomacy basis.” 

Mr. Baker was said to believe 
that the public diplomacy aspect of 
the forthcoming review by the Bush 
administration of U3.-Soviet rela- 
tions would be important. 

The United Stales will continue 
its support of the Afghan resstance 
while the battle continues with So- 
viet-backed Afghan forces, the offi- 
cial said. Mr. Baker was reported to 
believe that U.S. support should 
not be cut off as long as the rebels 
See BAKER; Page 5 


U.S. Airlifts 
Diplomats 
From Beirut 


Reuters 

WASHINGTON — U.S. Army 
helicopters airlifted about a dozen 
U3. Embassy staff members from 
Beirut to Cyprus on Friday to 
avoid danger from the fighting 
there, U.S. mili tary officials said. 

The officials said about 25 work- 
ers remained on duty in the embas- 
sy after the other staff members 
woe flown 150 miles (250 kilome- 
ters) to the Mediterranean island at 
the State Department’s request. 

A State Department official, 
who asked not to be identified, said 
that the embassy remained open 
and that the United States was 
monitoring the situation closely. 

Until this week, Lebanon's 
Christian enclave, comprising East 
Beirut and mo untains to the east 
and northeast, had escaped the 
worst of 13 years sporadic civil 
war. Its economy was flourishing, 
and most foreigners still in Leba- 
non lived there. 

At least 57 people have been 
killed and 130 wounded this week 
in fighting in the Lebanese capital. 

The State Department said 
Thursday that the embassy and 
some embassy houses had been hit 
by shells. 

The Christian army commander 
vowed Friday to stop hard-line mi- 
litiamen from setting up a state 
within a stale in the Christian en- 
clave. 

General Michel Aoun, whose 
mainly Christian regular army 
units have been batting Christian 
Lebanese Forces militiamen since 
Tuesday, said that the mili tia bad 
tried “to usurp power and violate 
the legitimate authority” 

“We are responsible for the exis- 
tence of a country." General Aoun 
said. “If they want to have a state 
within a state, then we will have a 
proper answer for them." 

ijta Friday, the commander of 
the main Christian militia ordered 
his fighters to withdraw from bat- 
tle. The Lebanese Forces com- 
mander, Samir Geagea, who has 
been fighting for control of tie 
Christian community, said he was 
willing to dissolve tie militia if a 
conference of Christian religious 
and political leaden asked him to. 

Three days of street fighting and 
artillery bombardments had al- 
ready been reduced to sporadic ex- 
changes of machine-gun fire Friday 
aftera trace mediated by the Maro- 
nite Christian church. 
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a Charred Iranian City, Volunteers Rush to Restore 


New York Turns Soviet 
vDAN, Iran — This Iranian dty facing 
across the Shatt-al-Arab was once a thriv- 
port inhabited by 400,000 people. Today, 

4 even stray dogs or cats are to be seen. 

Ugly black stumps are all that remain from 
palm trees in parks and backyards. The ade- 
. walks have been crushed into brown dust by a 
■rainstorm of artillery shells, fired daily in eight 
- years of fighting with Iraq. Charred frames of 
gutted houses stand above shops with shutters 
, bulging, twisted by the force of explosions, 

■ As evidence of the S400 billion in material 
losses that Iran says it sustained in the war, 
nothing is more evocative than the sight of 
Abadan. It indicates why Iran accepted a cease- 
fire in July after rejecting many other trace 

■ offers. 

“It is hard for outsiders to imagine the 
amount of pressure and the hard times we have 
suffered during the war and the bombard- 
ments,’' said Ahmed Rahgozar, the deputy dl 
minister in charge of the vital r efining and 
petro chemi cal industries. 

“The last figure that I have seen for the war’s 
cost, prepared by the Ministry of P lanning and 
Budget, is $400 billion," Mr. Rahgozar said 
during a discussion of the many rec onstru ction 
projects under way in Iran. 

“The figures are very large because of exten- 
sive physical damage to so many cities,” be 
said. “They include lost wl production, lost 
profits, and delayed or damaged projects. This 
is not to mention the shattered lives of so many 
refugees resettled away from the war zone.” 

At the entrance to Abadan, Revolutionary 
Guards prevented families that used to live in 
the dty from entering. The stream of would-be 
returnees was just a tiny portion of the estimat- 
ed 2 mini on Iranians in border areas who had to 


leave their homes in 2980 when Iraqi troops 
invaded the dl producing province of Khuzi- 
stan. 

On Sunday, the last of 12 days of celebra- 
tions of the 10th anniversary of the Iranian 
Revolution, they had come bads, drawn by a 
rumor that the authorities would let them see 
their old homes. 

A woman wept silently when a Revolution- 
ary Guard explained that there was nothing to 
see. Her children stared impassively. 

“She says they come from far, very far,' 


dan would start processing 130,000 barrels a 
day. a fifth of its previous capacity. A second 
phase win more than double mat figure in two 
years, Mr. Salehi-Foruzsaid. It is a gargantuan 
task, oil experts say, but the first phase is near 
completion. 


transformed Iran. Although the years of war 
left deep scets that officials and ordinary Irani- 
ans do not try to hide, the most striking impres- 
sion from conversations with dozens of Irani- 
ans is the absence of rancor. 

All that seems to be left from the war is a 
sense that Iran hdd its own against overvdtdm- 


turning much of its energy to the reponstroewm 
of its economy, which is nearly a t ^s ta ndstill . 

This reconstruction fever is acconmamed by 
what political discourse and offiaal newsp* 

pers call a new pragmatism. Iranian rafious 

ray it is part of the dfort to induct people m the 
'reconstruction decade.” as the next 


dais said the six other refineries in Iran were 


one 


man said, translating. Town is closed to pro- 'The last figure that I 

pie." The long Hne of small trucks carrying the MM p 

families tinned around and drove back over the have seen for the war S COSt, 

bumpy dust road. ii i wi ■ 

inside Abadan, to which the Iranian oil mm- prepared by the Ministry 

ister invited several foreim reponCTS on a visit, Q £ p i flnn ; n g Budget, IS 

there are Iranian soldiers living in ditches and _ ” ® ^ 


fortified bunkers. 

There are also about 7,000 volunteer I ranian 
oil workers and skilled technicians who have 
come from other refineries in other towns to 
rebuild what was, a decade ago. the world's 
largest oil refinery. 

Much of the refinery, a 1^00-hectare(3^00* 
acre) complex or pipelines, distillation towers, 
generators, furnaces, storage tanks and roads, 
has been reduced to piles of melted steel and 
twisted pipes. The hulks of 1 10 ofl storage tanks 
look like collapsed accordions in a surrealistic 


$400 billion,’ 

Ahmed Rahgozar, d eputy oil minimer 


scene. 


“Producing houses and amenities for 7,000 
men in a ruined city is very difficult, but we 
have done it." said Assadullah Salehi-Foruz, 
who is overseeing the refinery project. 

He said that by April I, the anni ve rsar y of 
the establishment of the Islamic Republic, Aba- 


raided 34 times and hit with several dozen Iraqi 
missiles. Offshore oil « ]*« i in g islands like 
Kharg, Lavan, and Sim, as well as expeosive oil 
platforms, have been destroyed, wiping out 
some 750,000 barrels a day of oil production 
and exports. This amounted to a daily loss of 
$11 million in revenues over the last eight years. 

In a huge sho p gi Abadan, Iranian 

technicians and engineers were rushing about 
welding pipes, hooking up new dectnc wires 
and smoothing beat sled plates. “There are not 
enough hours in the day,” said Mohammed 
Hadi, a teffantetun 

The fever of reconstruction seems to have 


was vriien Ire started the war against us, 
inte rngtvmfll border Ene," said Hadi, a chemi- 
cal engineer from Abadan. He was referring to 
President fodflam Hussein of Iraq, upon whom 
most Iranians place the blame for the conflict 

“Why has he done these crimes against our 
people and his own people?” Hadi added. “For 
what?** 

Indeed, a tour outride Teh r a n , to daces in- 
cluding Shiraz, Ahwsz, Mahshahr, La- 

van Island and Abadan, revealed a noticeable 
absence of slogans and sloganeering. The ob- 
sessive mobilization against alien enemies that 
is so overwhelming in the capi t al was not in 
evidence. . 

The doricMin in July by the Iranian leads, 
Ayatollah RnhoHah Khomeini, to accept a 
cease-fire appears to have convinced most Ira- 
nians that the war is a sad episode whose last 
chapter has been written. 

■ “even thnngh my analysis was that the war 
had no military solution, I was stunned when 
the imam said we accept the cease-fire,” said a 


unifo rmed army conscript in Isfahan. 

“I believe the Imam had his reasons,” 


said 


the soldier, who would not give his nam e. “He 
wanted to avoid a terrible thing from happen- 
ing, or bang forced on us by the superpowers, 
maybe because of the Iraqi use of chemical 


weapons. 

Tncri-ad of an obsession with revenge, Iran is 


lorconcui lh. -- 7-74 . 

e ffsa s, brightly colored scarves have replaced 
the black ones that women were expected to 
wear. More men are shaving, an immodest 
gesture of vanity in the view of some devout 
Moslems. 

Flights from Iran to Dubai a are solidly 
booked for weeks ahead by Iranian business- 
men who carry U.S. dollars purchased in the 
black market to buy expensive luxury goods 
and resell them in the Tehran bazaar. 

“Basically, you can find anything you want 
here as you can see,” said a merchant in the 
Tehran bazaar who asked not to be identified. 
“The government likes it this way. It takes care 
of the poor and lets die rich buy what they 

want.” 

New political freedoms are evident, too. Se- 
nior leaders of the Iranian dagy have openly 
e x pre s sed the belief that reconstruction cannot 
prevail without a greater opening in the politi- 
cal process. 

In a widely publicized speech. Ayatollah 
Hnwin Ali Montazeri. the designated succes- 
sor to Ayatollah Khomeini, asserted recently 
that intolerance, selfishness, and cla nni s h inter- 
ests were atignating major segments of the Ira- 
nian population. 

“We must not role at any cost,” he said in the 
address to a group of Islamic scholars in Qum. 

In the rush to reconstruct the Iranian econo- 


my, top priority has been shra*; 
industry, because ^generates 90 potent of the ■ 
country’s foreign currency revenues and also 
because it sustained the most d a m ag e iff .(lie 
war, next to the armed- forc es. Plan s call tKdJ 
least one repaired or new refowy or pet m3 
chemical plant to be inaugurated monthly 
through the summer. - / 

At Lavan Island,. an important .Q& control 
center, a few repoiiere and oft indrifttyofficilli- 
were flown m an IS-yeaw&i 
copter to savoy offshore piatfonm damaged 
by tire United Sates in an attack a JW -If* ; 

Asked if H was easy to gettbe money for. 
spare parts or to obtain other U.S. macbmery, 
an Iranian officer said: “For important things 
like that, there a no bure8ucracy. no problem at 
aU, We never had any camptiwtions.’’ • 


in various cities say that the efftrtitbpnacp* 
the backbone of indnstryin the war has been an 
extraordinarily expensive exercise, aadonft 
from which they have teamed a great d&Jr 
also is an experience from which they mcoeHC? 
draw self-confidence and jqidac 


UUl) UIU UIUUUA* w 

Minister Mir Hussein Monaavi ina u gurated* 
petrochemical plant (hat hod bean moved from . 
Abadan in lata and raeeei The cost of the. 
operation was $100 million. $30 tniUioapf i£.iji 
foreign currencies. 

“This factory was. 65 percent finished m 
Abadan just before the war started,”, add No- 
matoDah Hajizadch, a technician in Shiraz. “In 
1983. we derided to move it here to get h away 
from the war zone.” Now, he said, the petro- 
chemical project is finally gett ing under way,- 
almost 10 years behind schedule. . 

— YOUSSEFM. IBRAHIM 


Former Government Official 
Held in Japan Stock Scandal 


By Fred Hiatt 

Washington Post Service 

TOKYO — Prosecutors arrested 
a former Labor Ministry afficht l 
Friday on bribery charges in con- 
nection with the Recruit stock 
scandaL He was the first person 
connected with the government to 
be detained in the affair. 

The arrest of Shigeni Kano, 55, 
represented a further setback for 
Prime Munster Nobora Takeshi ta, 
whose government has been shaken 
by the insider-trading scandal 

Mr. Takeshi ta has been fending 
off calls from the opposition for his 
resignation. The tain ring of the 
generally respected bureaucracy 
could deepen his troubles. 

The scandal also drew closer to 
the previous prime minister, Yasu- 
hrro Nakasone, as opposition poli- 
ticians demanded Friday that he be 
called to testify in paruanrem un- 
da oath. Mr. Nakasone was prime 
minister at the time of the stock 
dealings. 

The affair centers on the sale of 
unlisted shares in Recruit Cosmos 
Co., a real estate subsidiary of Re- 
cruit Co„ to aides toMr. Takeshi ta, 
Mr. Nakasone and dozens of other 
leading politicians and business- 
men, mostly in 1985. When the 
shoes were publicly fisted that fall, 
their value soared. 

No politicians have been arrest- 
ed. Most legal authorities agree 
that accepting the shares would not 
have been illegal unless offiaal fa- 
vors had been promised in return. 

Mr. Takeshita, who became 
prime minister in November 1987, 
has seen his popularity fall to its 
lowest leveL 


Mr. Kano was the seventh per- 
son to be arrested this week in 
connection with the scandaL A to- 
tal of eight persons have been de- 
tained. 

On Monday, prosecutors arrest- 
ed the founder of Recruit, Hiro- 
masa Ezoe, tire forma bead of its 
real estate subsidiary, and two for- 
ma executives of Nippon Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co. 

Tire forma Nippon Telegraph & 
Telephone executives were charged 
with giving Recruit favorable treat- 
ment in its growing information 
business in return for access to un- 
listed stock. 

On Wednesday, the manag in g 
director of Recruit and the manag- 
ing director of its subsidiary were 
detained on charges of violating the 
Securities and Exchange Law. 


Imhausen Executive 
Said to Attempt Suicide 


By Serge Schmemann 

.Vw York Tima Service 


BONN — The deputy manager 
of Imhausea-Qremic GmbH, the 
chemical company accused of help- 
ing Libya build a poison-gas plant, 
was reported in critical condition 
Friday alter apparently attempting 
suicide, officials said. 

The officials said that Hans-Jo- 
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Washington Past Service 

Sl LOUIS, Missouri — Prcs- 
dent George Bush, acknowledging 
that “tou^i dunces” lie ahead in 
tire negotiations ova the SI. 16 tril- 
lion budget he proposed last week, 
said Friday that Ire nad invited cot- 
gresaonal leaders to the White 
House on Tuesday for his first bud- 
get talks since he unveiled the 

sp ending plan . 

The White House press secre- 
tary, Marlin Fttzwater, said the 
meeting would provide “an oppor- 
tunity to assess progress thus far, to 
go ova some of the numbers that 
have emerged in preliminary ses- 
: cicns.” He said the talks would fo- 
;:■$ more cm tire budget negotiating 
l - recess than cm specific programs 
i i~. i. ‘nending decagons. 

1 - nmjor criticism of Mr. Bush’s 

; t is that he has called for 
.•z -iriffc spending increases but is 
: ‘".g it to his “friends on the 

:o produce $10 billion w 
| ’re L-. spending cuts. 
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Mr. Kano was arrested on 
charges of accepting bribes from 
Recruit in the form of more than 

$10,000 in entertainment expenses. 

He was allegedly treated to golf 
weekends and expensive meals at 
least 39 times when he was director 
of a Labor Ministry division that 
regulated part of Recruit’s busi- 
ness. 

At the time Recruit was allegedly 
entertaining Mr. Kano, he was con- 
sidering proposed legislation that 
would have imposed controls on 
the job placement magazines that 
Recruit and others published, pros- 
ecutors said. He lata recommend- 
ed that tire legislation not be en- 
acted. 

Prosecutors also raided Mr. Ka- 
no’s home and searched offices in 
tire Labor Ministry. 


achim Renner, 61, the second rank- 
ing offiaal at Imhausen, was found 
in his locked car in a forest Thurs- 
day after he allegedly took a mas- 
sive dose of sleeping pills. 

Mr. Renner’s wife had reported 
him missing the night before, and 
the police bid begun a search in tire 
region of Labi, tire southwestern 
dty where Imhausen has its head- 
quartets. 

Mr. Renner was responsible for 
management and technology at Im- 
hausen. 


His apparent suicide attempt 
was widely attributed to the crinti- 
sal investigation into allegations 
that Imhausen played a critical role 
in the construction of a plant in 
Libya whose intent is now generalr 
ly accepted as the production of 
chemical weapons. 

The state prosecutor investigat- 
ing Tmhamj en ordered the Federal 
Criminal Agency, comparable to 
the U.S. Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, to join in the investigation 
because of suspected violations of 
the foreign-trade laws. 

In another development, Imhau- 
sen issued a statement saying that 
two employees had been arrested 
Thursday, but said tire a r rests woe 
not in connection with the investi- 
gation into violations of the for- 
eign-trade law. 

Meanwhile, in Bonn, tbeoppoa- 
tion Social Democratic Party called 
on the government to demand that 
Libya return the blueprints and 
components for the poison-gas 
plant, and to threaten sanctions if 
the Libyans refused. 
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Killing in West Bank and fondemnation in Geneva 

A poficeman pushed an Arab away Friday as lie tried to aid Ms son, who was being arrested in 
Jerusalem. In Nablns, meanwhile,, a 25-year-old Arab man, dioc by Israefi troops who were firing at 
an attacker, died Finlay of his wounds, the army and doctors said. And Palestinians said a man was 
shot and tilted duri ng a demonstration in the West Bank village of Kfor al Deek. In Geneva, tire 
UN Human Rights Comnnsskxi, for the 21st year; adopted resdtutions coodcnminglaadipdides 
in the occupied territories. One denounced the “ill-tr eatment and torture of Palestinian detainees.” 


Managua Opposition Is Wary 

But Many See Opportunity in Pledge of New F reedoms 


By Made A. Ublig 

New York Tima Service 

MANAGUA — Leaders of the 
Nicaraguan political opposition 
have reacted with caution to the 
new Central American accord that 
requires greater political freedoms 
here in exchange for the dosing of 
contra bases in Honduras. 

But many opposition figures say 
they behevr the agreement could 
provide a foundation far a broad 
renewal of Nkaragnan political life. 

Virtually all say they would be 
wOHng to take part in erections un- 
da the accord, which provides for 
the speeding up of national elec- 
tions, a loosening of press and 
broadcast restrictions, and the use 
of international observers to ensure 
an open vote. 

“It is deady a step forward,” said 
Gustavo Tabiada Zekya, the secre- 
tary-general of the Nkaragoan So- 
cialist Party, an opposition group. 


K 'dents, including President 
el Ortega Saavedra of Nicara- 
gua, m mmite Managua to a broad 
set of measures aimed at “develop- 
ing a process of democratization 
and national reconciliation." 

Among the steps induded are the 
formation of a supreme rfw*nnil 
council “with hakmeed participa- 
tion of representatives from opposi- 
tion political parties,” guarantees of 
equal access to broadcast time an 
state radio and television, and the 
participation of international moni- 
toring groups to ensure fairness in 
all stages of a four-month political 
organizing period and a six-month 


In interviews, oppos i tion leaders 
induded demands for formal sepa- 
ration of the Sandimsta Frau and 
the Nicaragnan Army, for the eKmi- 
nation of restrictions that prevail 
opposition groups from receiving 
aid from official U5. sources, and 
for an end to military conscription. 
■ Biiah Has Reservations 
Bernard Wdnraub of The New 
York Tunes reported from Washing- 
ton: 

President George Bush has 
vowed to seek continued “humani- 
tarian 
rebels and 


into a real opportunity ta change.’ 

The accord, signed Tuesday in H 
Salvador by five Coitral American 


El Salvador Guerrillas 
Launch More Attacks 


Reuters 

SAN SALVADOR - A soldier 
and two rebels were killed Friday 
when guerrillas attacked military 


■ity- It was a day af ta the rebels 
ended a truce brought on by a 
meeting of Central American prea- 
dents earlier in the week. 

On Thursday, nine soldiers died 
and 11 were wounded in a rebel 
attack on the Entre Rios military 
base, near the Pacific Coast resort 
where (be regional leaders met 


The accord also stipulates that 
elections in Nicaragua, now sched- 
uled for November 1990, be held no 
lata than Feb. 25 of that year. 

Opposition leaders said they had 
scheduled meetings to discuss the 
accord and its effect on them. 

“We cannot be optimists," said 
Roger Guevara Mena, a lasvya who 
is a leader of the Democratic Coa^ 
dinator, a major oppoatkm alliance, 
“because we have seen fa so many 
years that the Sandmistas like to 
sign so many documents, without 
ever fulfilling their promises." 

Mr. Guevara and other oppo- 
nents of the gov ernment said mat 
the moving up of the date of the 
elections would not necessarily help 
opposition groups, some of whidi 
say they do not yet fed prepared to 
wage an election campaign 

Yet, most opposition figures seem 
prepared to wok with the govern- 
ment to reach an agreement on the 
ground rules for fair elections. 

Discussion among opposition 
leaders has centered on perceived 
shortcomings in the accord that the 

X tition wiD seek to remedy in 
with the Sandinistas. 
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WORLD BRIEFS 


South Africa Releases 5 Detainees 


CARE TOWN (Reuters) — Five South African activi«s were freed 
from detention Friday as the government began implem e nting iBpiitra.. 
a deal to end a hunger strike by about 300 political detauy a. Tw f 
those released were among those receiving treatment m Jcwansrafavd^ 
hospitals after refusing food for three weeks. ^ ^ - ..... c 
Severe restrictions were placed on one of the freed activists, utw r 
Manuel, a founding member of the United Democratic Fro^ ttritgan- 
votvm of about 755 anti-apartheid groups. He was ordered totepoct to 
the police twice a day and to remai n at his home at nigh tly a wyof saiA. 

On Thursday, the government agreed in talks with Awawbop Des- 
mond M. Tutu and other church leaders to release ^sub st antial 
number 1 ” of detainees within two weeks. A majority of tM prison®* were 
reported to have ended their hunger strike, which began raAtoanrefcag 
oh Jan. 23. • _ : 

Czechs Raise Public-Disorcter Eines , : 

to^Bga ora ge p rutra tt orer 



PRAGUE (AP) —In an i . . 
the pending trials of the playwright Vaclav! ~ 

activists, the authorities have instituted steep fines foc i 
The measure, adopted by die presidium of the 5*tu 
Friday, increased by more than three times inaxinwau-fine for. 
oiganiangar participating in “banned or un a n t hy toy-puWc gather, 
mgs. the CTK news agency said. 

The measure was adapted three days aft ... 

wmirimiim jafl sentence tor obstructing the aenonr of^a.pidADJ 
from six months to one year. The prison teem fa twlating pab& onfcr 
was also doubled, ftom three months to she. Boditiixgrahavefrecptttiy 
bear uj^agamAposons detained duragtm offi f ^ dem o it wi tio pi 

Burma IVeseriteMecti^ 

RANGOON, Bpma (Comhmed 

c o mmissio n has announced a detaikd T4-moatti CfnetjJifc feadfcjup. to 
r nnoiiterim K with die muiuuy junta oria acw c keti r m law are to be 


completed Ffeb, 24, to prowde for „ — 

democratic genoal dectioos, as wanted by & ptexfeT utetaUBteSSMB 


For the Record 


Sooth Korea’s mam dbridaat group said Friday U woold stage anti: 


American protests in Seoul dries before President Gcxirgc 

Bush’s brief visit Feb. 27. • . (Reuters) 

A bB to aBow racing and betting InBrito onSuBdjrjttfailedFridayin 
the House of CmunKms inLondair by 67 votes to 51. The &mday Spwt 
BilI, to authorize racing oo I2 Sundays a year, wotdd also love dkwed 
otha sporting events to be staged on Sundays. . (ATP) 

■ Fenfinand EL Marcos, 71, seems to be making progress in hw /ight 
against pneumonia and asthma, and. tisstie taken fimn cme of Ins kidneys 
was fcamd to be not cancerous, a ^xtitesnim for St Francis Me&al 
Centre in Honolulu, where the fanna Ptrilippme president is b®® 
treated, said Thursday. (Reuters) 

The trial of OKver L North,' the former White House aide, wffl 
Tuesday, court officials said Friday after rules for the handftnk of 
classified material in court were agreed upon.' 


TRAVEL UPDATE ?® 

: : : — • 


_ The Yugoahv state afrfine, JAT, has b^un chargmg. foreigncrai 
tizoes more than Yugoslavs for its domestic flights to make i 
revenue losses last year, a spokesman for the earner said 
prias went into effect Thursday. (Ratoa) 

Am eri c a n Ahfines failed to teect a test bomb, hand grehaidaaai^on 
that federal agents smuggled through the airthie’s security system at 
Logan International Airport in June 1987, the U&. attaroe^ cffice 
asserted in a suit filed Thursday against theairime. TTie lawsuit «8ci®at25 
violations al federal regulations. . . ’ 

R^nstanas swept the Camay Ishnds overnight, (fisntpting aiT siid sea 
transport as well as causing mod slide* nrmnwl tj y d»p «tei , Tjc i frfa^oo 
Gian Canaria. 


WEATHER 


EUROPE 


: expressed strcaigres- 
ovatfons about the agreement to 


Speaking of the' accord, Mr. 
Bush said Thursday in an interview 
at the White House that Americans 
had to “be wary” of Mr. Ortega's 
promises. 

The accord, Mr. Bush said, had 
“some positive elements" and “also 
some troublesome dements,” 

The president added, “Let's be 
sure we do not leave the resistance 
standing alone, leaving them twist- 
ing out there without folfiUment of 
the com mi tment to democracy on 
the part of the Sandinistas.’* 


- — a* MMMWf WIIIIIWUMI 

fortha funds for the contra forces, 
he replied, “It could mean that” 
U.S. aid to the contras expires 
March 31. The last appropriation 
was $27.1 million for rood, cloth- 
ing, shelter and medical supplies. 

“1 have every intention seeing 
that these people receive humani- 
tarian supports Mr. Bush said of 
the contras, “but how that comes 
about, well have to wait and see.” 
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naturally attracted by beauty, Austria’s wealth of ait treasures from all over the world vwll more 
than satisfy your senses. Connoisseurs will also appreciate our frientfly welcome ‘‘ServusT, on display in 

our museums and cileries -and of courseat Vienna International Am>ort, the carepog attheheartof 

Europe. Find out more at your nearest Austrian National Tourist Office or at ^ 

Austrian Airlines. 
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U.S. Moves Ahead 

icement 
vFor Lance Missile 


FBI Is Said to Uncover ; 
Wealth of Allegations 9 
About Tower 9 s Conduct 


By Michael R. Gordon 

Nat York ThnaSerrtar 

WASHINGTON — The Penta- 
gon has taken the first steps toward 
developing a new short-range nn- 


Soviets Hold Nuclear Test 

Reuters 

MOSCOW — The Soviet Union 
f carried out an underground nnde- 
' aroqrioaon Friday at its Senripala- 
rinsk testing site m Central Asia, 
Tass reported. 


to upgrade the US. arsenal of 


reservations about the project, ad- 
ministration nffiriah gay. 

The plans have far-reaching con- 
sequences for mQkary strategy, 
arms control and UJS. relations 
with its European allies, experts 
inside and outside the gov ernment 
say. 

Keyderistons on developing Ac 


cessor to the agin g Lance mfarife 
, deployed in West Germany, woe 
made in late November and Do* 
cember, when the Pentagon dedd- 
) ed how to deploy the weapon and 
what its desired capabilities should 
be, an army official said. 

Senior West German «ffi«»ift 
have made a series of 

conflicting « tan» j p n p t t that 

that Bonn is not yet prepared to 
replace the mtariw . 

Pentagon officials say they need 
to proceed with the development 
program so that the first unapt** 
1 can be ready for deployment in 
West Germany in 1995. U.S. offi- 
cials say they hope that die Atlantic 
affiance wSl formally approve de- 
ployment before then. 

Administration officials said the 
new missile as yet unnamed, would 
be able to fly fair times as far as 
the Lance and would be far more 
accurate. 

“It will be a new missile,” an 
army official said. “It is nett going 
wf to be a rebuilt Lance.” 

The Lance missile has a range of 
about 70 miles (U3 kQotnetess). 

Plans far deploying the new 
weapon may complicate projects 
for negotiating limi ts on mot- 
image mirfear miaoW enmet wL 
| ministration officials gay. - n% is 
became the new nuclear musics 
would be ployed on the same 
tracked vehicles that are used to 
cany nonnuclear rockets, accord- 
ing to plans approved by senior 
Pentagon officials. 

The army says tint with such a 
deployment it would: be difficult to 
disringnUH hnmjiwt carrying xm- 

* dear missiles from kuuichascany- 
mg conventionally armed rockets. 

A US. official said die admans- 
nation was not concerned about 
‘OTponada uKrifiQ iition ttiffj«ilti« bn- 
came it did not want to negotiate 
' limits on short-range nuclear mis* 

• sfles. Bui some West Gennan offi- 
cials favor talks to restrict soch 
missiles, which would strike mostiy 
West and East German territory in 
a midear war. 

The plans for the new short- 
range, ground-launched nuclear 
missile are part of a broader effort 


The Pentagon has a lso 
to develop a new air-launched nu- 
clear missile with a range of about 
28Q nriks, This weapon would be a 
new version of SRAM, an air-to- 
surface missile carried by strategic 
nuclear bombas. In addition, the 
United Stales is making new mtde- 
ar artillery shdls. 

Army officials said the service 
had made plans to begin full-scale 
development of the new ground- 
launched missile next year. But 
contractors have yet to be selected 
and the Pentagon has not released 
specifications for the weapon. 


* — -rflr Vi« mil ft Ml rand ft T» 

President Bush read a statement and then answered reporters’ questions on gun control at a session in the White House Oral Office. 

JSjt;. Busk Opposes Semiautomatic-Rifle Ban 


wanted the missile to have a 
of about 280 miles, just tinder 
ceding established by the Soviet- 
Axomcan treaty that bans grouad- 
latmcfaed nuclear missiles with a 
range of 300 to 3,400 miks. 

An administration official m id 
that the new missile wodd be fired 
from a special baa mounted on the 
tracked vehicle for the.azm/s Mul- 
tiple Launch Rocket System. 

The Multiple Launch Rocket 
System, which is dotoyed in Eu- 
rope, carries 12 rockets with con-- 
veational arms. The rockets, . which 
are also carried in a bent mounted 
on the vdude, have, a range of 
about 10 to 30 rxnles. The same 
vehicle wiQ also be used to fire the 
army's Tactical Missile System, a 
surface-to-surface artillery nrissSe, 
according to Pentagon plans. 

An army official arid several 
steps could be taken to help over- 
come verification difficulties. He 
said that the box used to launch the 
new nodear missiles could be made 
larger titan dm boxes used to 
launch the conventionally armed 
nrissQes. But he added that no deri- 
sion had yet been made to "opti- 
mize verification.” * 

A d mi nistrati on officials did not 
say how many of the new missies 
would be deployed 

The United States has 88 Lance 
laaachcn in West Germany. A 
U.S. official said about 700 mide- 
ar-armed Lances and about 300 
conventionally armed Lances are 
deployed there. 


By David Hoffman 

Washington Poos Service 
WASHINGTON — President 
George Bush said Thrasday that he 
would not support legislation to 
ban the import of semiautomatic 
AK-47 assault rifles Eke the one 
used in a California schoolyard 
massane last month and added, “I 
thmlr the answer is the criminal — 

do more With the criminal. " 

In an Oval Office session with 
reporters, Mir. Bush said be sup- 
ported existing laws the 

import of fully an**wM»tir. Chinese- 
made AK-47s, but he said he would 
not seek to restrict the importation 
of semiautomatic weapons, which 
police say have been used with in- 
creasng frequency m drug wan 
and gang kflnugs* 

Patrick. E. Purdy used a Ghmese- 
made semiautomatic AK-47 on 
Ian. 17 in Stockton, CaHfonria, to 
kill five schoolchildren and injure 
30. There-has been a surge in im- 


ports of these weapons. Leading should be banned, I would strongly ticnlarly suitable or readily ada p t, 
police spokesmen and others have oppose that I would strongly go able for sporting purposes.” The 
appealed to Congress for legisla- after the c rimin als who use these semiautomatic AK-47s are deemed 
tkm to ban the import and sue of guns. But Tm not going to suggest acceptable for sporting purposes 
such semiautomatic weapons, but -that a semumtomaied hunting rifle because they are used for target 
the National Rifle Association op- be banned. Absolutely not." practice and hunting 

poses any restrictions mi grounds Jerry Rud d en , a spokesman for EdwardD. Campy, deputy asso- 
that such weapons cannot be dis- the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco ante director Of the firearms bu- 
.- — .... i. — * — and Firearms, ymd the semiauto- 
matic weapons are legally imported 
under government rules that ex- 
clude only those weapons “not par- 


tiugmshed from hunting rifles. 

Senator Howard M. Mctzen- 
baum, Democrat of Ohio, has in- 
troduced a bin that he said would 
outlaw the semiautoma tic weapons 
being used in mme wars without 
affecting weapons used for sport. 

Mr. Bush, a lifetime member of 
the rifle association, responded to 
questions on the i ss ue by arirmg 
reporters, "What do you mean by 
‘sam‘7’ A reporter said it meant 
that die weapon fired every time 
the trigger was pulled. . 

“Look,” Mr. Bush said, “if 
you’re suggesting that every pistol 
that can do that, cr every rifle, 


rean, said in Senate testimony last 
week that only three states now 
require a waiting period for anyone 
buying a rifle. 


By Jim McGee 
and Helen Dewar 

Washington Pat Sernas 

WASHINGTON —The FBI in- 
vestigation of Defense Secretary- 
designate John G. Tower has un- 
covered no evidence implicating 
bun in the Pentagon procurement 
scandal or in the receipt of illegal 

camp aign contributions but has 
uncovered a “wealth of allegations 
about the guy's personal conduct,” 
a source said Thursday. 

The FBI report summarizing the 
bureau's findings, described by of- 
ficials as the most extensive back- 
ground check of a cabinet appoin- 
tee in memory, is due to be 
delivered to the White House on 
Monday. The chairman of the Sen- 
ate Aimed Services Committee, 
Sam Nunn, Democrat of Georgia, 
said Thursday that be planned to 
convene the committee by Wednes- 
day and hoped to schedule a com- 
mittee vote cm the Tower nomina- 
tion by the end of die week. 

Tom Kirk, the FBI agent who is 
writing the report, declined to dis- 
cuss it. He said that “the over- 
whelming number of allegations 
are resolved as being unfounded,” 
but added that the report would 
contain new inf onnation about Mr. 
Tower that had not been marie 
public. He said FBI agents were 
continuing to work on the back- 
ground investigation. 

Mr. Kirk's statement occurred 
after Kenneth L. Addman, a U.S. 
arms negotiator, said Mr. Tower 
had shown a “lade of discretion" 
during his tenure as senior negotia- 
tor in Geneva. Mr. Addman did 
not specify any actions but said 
they proved troublesome during 
the talks 


Another official said the focus of 
the FBI report would be “the life- 
style stuff.” He said the volume of 
derogatory statements on Mr. 
Tower's drinking and relations 
with women was so great that if Mr. 
Tower were seeking a job as an FBI 
agent rather than as secretary of 
defense he probably would not be 
hired. 

As informed source familiar 
with the investigation said that 
there was “not enough to impli- 
cate” Mr. Tower in any iHidl pay- 
ments from miHtaiy contractors, 
and the agency has so far found no 
connection between him and the 
military procurement inv 
known as Operation Dl-Wix 

The summary is the latest in a 
series at volumes concerning Mr. 
Tower that the FBI has given the 
White House, Mr. Kirk mid, add- 
ing that it would be as extensive 
and objective as they could make it. 

Asked whether the Armed Ser- 
vices Committee should be influ- 
enced by questions involving mo- 
rality and personal fitness if the 
FBI found no other grounds to dis- 
qualify Mr. Tower, Senator Nunn 
said be would consider the “cumu- 
lative total” of all the evidence. 

“You have to consider allega- 
tions relating to alcohol — whether 
there is a pattern of abuse and 
whether it has been terminated," he 
said, reiterating earlier assertions 
about the relevance of any “pat- 
tern” of excessive drinking to con- 
sideration of someone in the mili- 
tary chain of command. 

The nomination is expected to go 
to the Senate floor regardless of 
whether Mr. Tower gets a favorable 
or unfavorable vote from the com- 
mittee. 


Roche Is Offered Arms Control Post 


By R. Jeffrey Smith 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — The While 
House has asked James G. Roche, a 
Northrop Corp. official with broad 
experience on midear weapons is- 
sues, to be director of -the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, 
officials said. 

Mr. Roche, 49, is said to hold 
conservative views on amis control, 
like bis mentor and farmer superi- 
or, the late Senator Henry Jackson, 
Democrat at Washington. 

Mr. Roche worked for Senator 
Jackson as a senior staff member of 
the Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence from 1979 to 1980 and as 


minority staff director of the 
Armed Services Committee in 
1983. 

In the early 1970s, Ml Jackson 
championed the idea that anus- 
control constraints must apply 
equally to aD -types of U.S. anov 
Soviet strategic forces, and later 
vigorously opposed the SALT II 
accord negotiated by President 
Jimmy Carter. 

Several officials said that Mr. 
Roche had not decided whether to 
accept He declined comment 
Thursday. 

Mr. Roche’s career m d ndra a 
period in the Defense Depart- 
ment's Office of Net Assessment 
from 1975 to 1978, where he hefeed 


comparisons of U.S. and 

:fones. 

As the principal deputy director 
d policy planning at the State De- 
partment from 1981 to 1982, Mr. 
Roche worked closely with Paul D. 
Wcdfowitz, who was then the office 
'director and is ex p e ct e d to be 
named undersecretary of defense 
for policy under John G. Tower, 
should Mr. Tower be c onfirme d as 
defense secretary. 

During the eariy years of the 
Reagan administration, Mr. Roche 
was considered part of a conserva- 
tive circle at policy analysts that 
included Fred C Iklc, then at the 
Pentagon, and Navy Secretary 
John F. Lehman Jr. 


AMERICAN 

TOPICS 


Alms at Street Grime 

Youths play basketball from 10 PM. to 2 
AM. all gJTtrnier in the Washing ton suburb 
of Gtenarden, Maryland. "The idea that 
they've got somewhere to go at night is a 
sound project keeping young men away from 
the temptation of mme and violence," sad 
the pobce chief, Lewis Morris. 

No studies have been carried oat that 
would indicate if the Midnight Basketball 
League has indeed reduced drug abuse or 
late-night crime, The New York Tones re- 
ports. But queries have come from officials as 
far away as Atlanta. Boston and Detroit 

The aght-team league was conceived by G. 
.Van Standifer, 59, when he was serving as 
. town -manager of the community of 4,000 
three years ago. 

“It’s safe to say thai drug use goes iro when 
there are big Nodes of unused time," he said. 
“We’re not so naive as to drink that basket- 
ban games in die middle of the night are 
going to fffl up afl of those gaps, but we've got 
to start somewhere.” 

AH young men aged 17 through 21 are 
eligible to play. Members also must attend 
drug education classes and vocational coun- 


seling. In other summer sports leagues, only 
the best athletes get to play. But in Gknar- 
den, every member sees action for at least one 
quarter of the game. 


didn’t get to play,” Mr. Standifer said, “and 
they’d be out an the street.” 

Short Takes 

A new device p anh seraenfag of tele- 
phone eaSh while the phone is tin gfri^ The 
Washing ton Post reports. Known as CaDer 
I D or Custom Local Area Signaling Service, 
CLASS, die system uses a small $80-bax 
attached to the tdqphone that gives a digital 
display of flic number from winch the call is 
plan^ If the number is unfarmfiar or that of 
an unwelcome calks; Eke a pesky acquaint- 
ance or irate employer, the call can be ig- 
nored. A refinement soon to be introduced 
has a special ring from callers whose numbers 
hare been programmed into the device. In 
New Jersey, one of the first states whoe 
CLASS was available, initial response was 
“three times what we expected," according to 
a spokesman for New Jersey BdL 

Colt Imiostries Inc, makers of the senriau- 
tomatic AR-1S assault rifle, has seed to Node 


sum of such weapons. The law was passed 
unanimously after five schoolchildren- were 
slain in Stockton, California, by a drifter 
armed with an AK-47 assault rifle. The guns 


also are used by warring street gangs in Los 
Angeles. Colt's suit sud, “The overnight 
criminality of owning a Colt product tar- 
nishes the impeccable and well-recognized 
Colt trade name.” 

The fibs industry, less than a year after a 
devastating writer^ strike, U reluctantly pre- 
paring for a potential work stoppage by the 
72£00 adore in the Screen Actors Guild. In 
1980, the actors broi^ht movie and television 
production to a halt with a 10-week strike 
that industry spokesmen say cost $100 mil- 
lion. Although few executives expect the 
union to strike when Us contract expires June 
30, the studios are rushing films to comple- 
tion as well as deferring motion pictures that 
cannot complete principal photography by 
thy date. 

GokBocks wail on modi trial brfarc 11 
and 12-year-olds at a Baltimore school in a 
law firm’ s demonstration of how c riminal 
justice works. Goldilocks was played by a 
school dedc who has long, curly blond hair, 
and the three bears, by three teachers. Goldi- 
locks testified that she "just wanted to use the 
phone” and didn’t mean to break Baby Bear’s 
chair. “The next tiring I knew,” she said, 
“there were these three screaming bean.” A 
jury of pupils found her guilty of destruction 
of property but not gnflty of burglary and 
theft 

Arthur Higbee 
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The Center Keeps Moving 


Prinre Minister Felipe Gonzitez of Spain, 
Ihe model of a modem social democrat, 
explained this week why he feds he has to 
turn his back on his former in 

trade union mov ement. Let him take com- 
fort; he is not alone. Modi the sam* tiring 
is happening in several other countries run 
by social democrats. 

Mr. Gonzflez said that the unions had 
asked him to do things incompatible with 
the effi c ient running of the SpanisSt econo- 
my. Australia's Labor government h ay a 
s i m i la r worry about hs unions. Tlx Austra- 
lian unions axe run by open-minded young 
men, who woe persuaded in December that 
pay raises should in future be based on 
productivity, and not feebly follow prices 
upward; but those young leaders axe al- 
ready under pressure from their rank and 
file to daw bade some of that concession. In 
sodal democratic Sweden, the unions fear 
that the intellectuals of the Finance Minis- 
try are about to attack their hard-won privi- 
leges in the name of ec on omic liberalism, 
and are fighting haHr 

Sweden, Spain and Australia are three of 
the few big democracies not ran by conser- 
vatives. Only a couple of years ago they 
appeared to have found an" enviable com- 
promise. Their governments, rejecting the 
old socialism, had decided to run their 
economies on frec-market principles. Yet 
they still held hands with the working class 


through their “sodal contracts" with the 
unions. The center, it seemed, was holding. 

U was not. Whether the issue is the wage- 
fixing system (as is Australia) or the scope 
of the welfare state (Spain ami Sweden), the 
price the unions are asking for their part in 
the “sodal contract" may be more than the 
government reckons a free economy can 
stand. It adds to inflation. It increases the 
cost, direct or indirect, of the goods the 
country wants to seQ abroad. It almost 
certainly puts more people out of jobs. 

There is no reason that frec-market econ- 
omies cannot pay tip-top wages and supply 
■ generous social welfare. Hi g h productivity. 

Sharp wiamigpii ient a rut e y f i y T lC ^narfce tjn g 

can, and do, provide those good things. But 
the economy has to be competitive. Spain 
has to be ready for its pan in the European 
Community's post- 1992 single market. 
Sweden has to tie able to sell to that market. 
Australia has to match itself against Japan 
and the Asian dragons. 

Who else should be noting these things? 
France, whose Socialist government has 
just had a messy little fight with its public- 
sector unions. Greece, if Its ruling Socialists 
can concentrate their minds before the elec- 
tion hits them. Above aO, the countries of 
the Communist world, now faking their 
first hesitant steps away from the traps of 
central p lanning amt into the marketplace. 
INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE. 


A War for Afghans Only 


Before the Kremlin sent in its troops 
nearly 10 years ago. the Afghans were fight- 
ing a dvil war. Now that the Kr emlin has 
removal its troops, leaving behind a million 
dead Afghans and a country physically and 
politically shredded by conflict, the civil 
war goes on. In its immediate phase, it pits 
non-Commmnst Afghans against the Com- 
munist regime left behind by Moscow. Pres- 
ident Bush affirmed Thursday that the U.S. 
commitment to Afghan self -determination 
requires continuing support for the resis- 
tance as long as Moscow supports Kabul. 
Considering the weaponry both sides pos- 
sess, tins may not require much in new 
supplies by either great power, at least dur- 
ing the crucial testing period just ahead. 
Continuance of the war means more blood- 
shed. but the moral case and the detenosna- 
tion of the resistance leave little room for 
the formulas of "reconciliation'’ or ^power- 
sharing" being commended as political so- 
lutions in other regional disputes. 

The greater anxiety is what happens 
when tins first phase of the resumed Afghan 
dvil war ends, presumably in a resistance 
victory. Then the danger becomes a second 
phase in which non-Communists fi ght one 
another — and at the new level of firepow- 
er. This is what the Afghan political consul- 
tations under way in Pakistan are intended 


to deter. The mood of Afghans and of 
friends observing their political travail, 
however, is grim, notwithstanding Mr. 
Bush's plea for an end to “bloodbaths.” It is 
not too soon for the United States and other 
supporters of the resistance to be thinking 
of what policy they should follow in (he 
event the Afghan consultations collapse. 

For the United States, we think, one 
principle should dominate: There should be 
no American military support — and in the 
Afghan context, military support is the out- 
ward sign of political support — for any 
faction in a dvil war among non-Commu- 
nists. It will be argued that Washington has 
obligations to one faction or another, or 
could benefit from its success, or should 
calculate the interests of Pakistan, Iran or 
Saudi Arabia, which no doubt will have 
their own special Afghan horses to play. 

But, after the resistance has dealt in its 
fashion with the Communist dement sus- 
tained by Soviet intervention, Washington 
has no legitimate interest to become a 
player in Afghan panics, and good reasons 
not to. The greater American obligating] is 
to promote the healing and reconstruction 
of Afghanistan as bat it can. Thai is a 
goal best served by staying out of the 
Afghan dvil war. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


For the Richest 1 Percent 


The 1986 U.S. tax reform became fully 
effective just six weeks ago, and already 
President Bush wants to start tearing it 
apart Violating the promise and the fair- 
ness of tim landmark law\ lx seeks to revive 
favorable tax treatment for capital gams. 
That might spur investment, a tittle. More 
certainly it would benefit the rich, a lot 

Until the reform law, the maxinnnn tax 
on gains from investments like securities, 
real estate, wocks of art and herds of cattle 
was 20 percent, while ordinary income was 
taxed up to 50 peroenL The 30-paint differ- 
ence was an invitation to create tax shelters. 

In praiseworthy pursuit of tax equity and 
economic efficiency, the ref cum law wiped 
out the differential. Gains axe now taxed 
like other income, at sharply reduced in- 
come tax rates — 28 or 33 percent for 
anyone with substantial income. 

Mr. Bush proposes a narrower tax than 
existed pre-reform. Capped at IS percent, it 
would apply to personal inves tments in 
securities and homes, but not to whole 
buildings, Picassos or beef. Even so, the 
Bush plan is biased toward the rich. 
Wealthy people invest much more, and so 
naturally would gain much more. Most of 
the benefit would fall to the richest 1 per- 
cent of taxpayers. 

The mam argument for taxing capital 
gains less than ordinary income is to create 
an incentive far investment, growth and 
jobs. Some investors surely would be moti- 
vated, but it would not make a whit of 
difference to the tax-free institutional in- 


vestors — pension funds, endowments and 
others — that are major players in today's 
markets, especially in new ventures. If rile 
goal is, as it should be, more investment, 
there are better ways, including targeted 
investment tax credits for businesses. 

Mr. Bush also contends that his capital 
gains tax art would raise revenue, fay almost 
$5 billion next year. But that argument is 
even less persuasive. As recently as 1984 the 
Reagan Treasury declared that an increase 
in the gains tax would raise revenues. To 
this day. competent experts debate the eco- 
nomic effects; some say a lower tax yields 
more revenue, others say less. The Federal 
Reserve chairman, Alan Greenspan, recent- 
ly called all such estimates “very soft.” 

It is equally hard to follow Mr. Bush's 
. political logic. If a Democratic Congress 
could ever be brought to cut the tax an 
coital gains, it would at the very least insist 
on balancing the cut with higher top-brack- 
et rata an other income. That would run 
s m a c k into Mr. Bush's "no new taxes" 
pledge. In any case, Dan Rosteukowski, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee and an architect of the 1986 
reforms, is not looking fra trade-offs. Hie 
wants no t a m perin g at all with the delicate- 
ly balanced reform compromise 

As vice president, Mr. Bush was part of 
that deal. It was, and is, a good deal fra 
America. President Bush’s capital gains 
proposal would, without plausible benefit 
to most taxpayers, dishonor iL 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Comment 


Ignorance About Islam 

Two underlying dynamics are at play in 
the furor over reaction to Sahnan Rushdie’s 
“The Satanic Verses.” The first is the al- 
most total Western ignorance about funda- 
mental tenets of Islamic religion. The sec- 
ond is the Moslem world’s justified feeling 
that Westerners make light of their faith 
without bothering to learn basic facts about 
iL Both feed everything from the anger of 
mainstream Moslems to the conspicuously 
unrdigious ii gtineas of the against 
Mr. Rushdie's life by extremists. 

Western ignorance of Islam is a sensitive 
subject even to liberal Moslems. (There arc, 
by the way, more than a few.) The Western 
world’s understanding of the Islamic faith 
barely reaches the lewd of blockhead. 


Statistically only a small percentage of 
Moslems support the Ayatollah Khomeini. 
When the Western media present the aya- 
tollah’s retinue as typical Modems, main- 
stream Moslems are as infuriated as many 
Christians would be if the Eastern press 
presented the evangelist Jim Bakker as a 
typical Christian. 

Attempts on the part of factions in sever- 
al Islamic natiom to convert the outcry over 
the Rushdie book into political advantage 
have inflated the reaction, of course: But 
much of the reaction is, in fact, heartfelt 
Islam could now score a victory in the 
court of world opinion by forgiving Mr. 
Rushdie’s literary misjudgments and walk- 
ing away from this vendetta. 

— Gregg Easterbrook, an American writer 
who spent last year in Pakistan. 
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OPINION 



Please. Read 'Satanic Verses’ Before Condemning 


An aide to the Ayatollah RuhoUah Khomeini 
of Iran has placed a SI million bounty an theBfe 
of Salman Rushdie, the British author of "The 
Satanic Verses," a book widely condemned in 
the Moslem world for allegedly haring blas- 
phemed the prophet Mohammed. Mr. Rushdie 
is now under armed guard and cannot be 
readied. 

After the charges of blasphemy first arose last 


By Salman Rushdie 


which appears below. His words were 

to Prime Minister Rtdtv Gandhi of India, but 
they apply with equal face today to political 
and spiritual leaders everywhere. 

T ORONTO — Dear Rajiv Gandhi: On 
Oct 5, the Indian Finance Ministry an- 
nounced the banning of my novel, “The Sa- 
tanic Verses," under Section 11 of the Indian 
Customs Act Many people around the world 
will find it strange that it is the Finance 
Ministry that gets to decide whai Indian read- 
ers may or may not read. But let that pass, 
because at the end of the notification of the 
ban an even stranger statement app e are d. 

The ministry — I am quoting from the 
Press Trust of India's report — *udded that 
the ban did not detract from the literary and 
artistic moil of Rushdie’s work." To which I 
can only reply: Thanks for the good review. 

The book was banned after representations 
by two or three Moslem politicians, in cludin g 
Syed Shahabuddin and Khunhid Alam 
Khan, both members of Parliament These 
persons, whom I do not hesitate to call ex- 
tremists, even fundamentalists, have attacked 
me and my novel while stating that they had 
no need actually to read it That the govern- 
ment should have given in to such figures 
is profoundly disturbing. 

A further official statement was brought to 
my notice. This explained that “The Satanic 
Verses” had been banned as a pre-emptive 
measure. Certain passages had been identi- 
fied as susceptible to distortion and misuse. 


presumably by unscrupulous religious fanat- 
ics »rori soch. The banning order had been 
issued to prevent this misuse. Apparently, my 
book is not blasphemous or objec- 

tionable in itself, but is bang proscribed Tor, 
so to speak, its own good! 

This really is astounding. It is as t hough , 
having identified an innocent person as a 
likely target fra assault by muggers or rapists, 
you were to put that person in jail for protec- 
tion. This is no way, Mr. Gandhi, fra a free 
society to behave. Geaxiy, your government is 
feeling a little ashamed of itself and, sir, it has 
rmirfr to be ashamed about It is not for 
nothing that just about every leading In dian 
newspaper has deplored the ban. 

It is not fra nothing that such eminent 
writers as Kingriey Anus, Harold Pinter and 
Tom Stoppard have joined International 
PEN and India’s association of publishers 
and book sellers in condemning the decis ion . 
The right to freedom of ex pre ss i on is at the 
foundation erf any democratic society, and at 
present, all over the world, Indian democracy 
is becoming something of a laughingstock. 

When Syed gtwhahnddin and Ins fellow 
self-appointed guardians of Moslem sensibil- 
ities say that “no rivQized society” should 
p ermi t the publication of a bode Dice mine, 
they have got things backward. The question 
raised fay the book’s banning is precisely 
whether In dfri by behaving in tins fashion, 
can any more lay daim to the title of a 
civilized society. 

Let us try to distinguish truth from false- 
hood in this matter, like my zealous oppo- 
nents. you will probably not have read *Ihe 
Satanic Verses." So let me explain a few 
simple thmg«i I am accused erf having “admit- 
uxr that the book is a direct attack an Islam. 
I have admitted qo such thing, and deny it 
strongly. The section of the book in question 


(and let us remember that the book is sot 
actually about but about migration, 

metamorphosis, divided selves, love, death, 
London and Bombay) deals with a ] ’ ' 

who is not called Mohan 
highly faTitacTrrai at? made of sand 
solves when water fans upon it). 

He is sm i o ffndf d by fictional foDowers, 



— livinK m a 
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one of whom happen 

oMwhoistosmgta&ram&Mthat ««"*■ ® acn 

my^iewofthepteUouMofW^^ 
the birth of a great world rdi&cu, nx> view » 
that of a secularman for gt 

tree has been of central importance afl to jjf 

Can the Finance Ministry really 
that h is no tangpr pmsaUemmoXt^ 
stmoosedly secular laefia. for hierature to 
mat such themes? If so, things an toon 
serious than I had bdieved. From where I bL 
Ml Gandhi, it looks very much « if y w 
government has become unable or un writing 
to resist p ies sur e from mere or less any ex- 
tremist refigroas grouping: “ s)** 1 ; * 

is the fundamentalists who now control ure 
political agenda. 

You know. as I know, that Ibe real issue* 
the Moslem vote. I deeply resent my book 
bang used as* pcfitica! football; what should 
matter to you more than my resentment is 

fha^t you enme OUt Of this looking DOt OOiV 
FUBstme and anti-dcuiocratic but opportu- 
nistic. 

Mr. Prime Minister, I can't bri ng myself to 

■ ^fr^fii»imr>» iiHni.driBabomliteratnreIn 

soy view, tins is now a matter between you 
and me. I ask you this question: What sort of 
India do you wish to govern? Is it to be an 
open or a repressi v e society? 

Your action in the tot* 1 ** 1 of The Satanic 
Verses” wifi be an important indicator for 
many people around the world. If you con- 
firm the two, Fm afraid L and many others, 
will have to assume the worst- If, on the other 
hand yon should admit your go v er nm ent's 
error and move swiftly to correct it, I wifi be 
the first to apfdand your honorable deed. 

The New York Times. 


Afghanistan: Why Are All These Tears Bei n g Shed for the Soviets? 

W /^SS r ^suSaTSc t fi- By Charles Krauthammer Umo^tay ^S be evobing now 

nal Soviet withdraw^ from Afghani- coverage by the Western press, ai- Lest we get top cynical about this, it toes to remote and 

stan is worthy of note. The mafar lowed extraordinary access of the however, there is a third reason: a humanize itseff. F or ^ yea rs, th e 

i , , -i i u hmmm nnct.virtniim aimrMfhv ttw West has gone m search of a hu ma n e were five or 50 yean ago, that is a 

step toward the good of almost uo- 


W ASHINGTON — The way the 
American press played the fi- 
nal Soviet withdrawal from Afghani- 
stan is worthy of note. The major 

angle was the agony of the withdraw- 
ing Soviets. Interviews with embit- 
tered soldiers, wounded veterans and 
bereaved relatives focused attention 
on the human cost — the Soviet cost 
— of the Afghan misadventure. The 
coverage was clearly sympathetic. 
The victims of the Afghan war, it 
seemed, were the Soviet occupiers. 

Who would have thought it? Just 
yesterday, the Soviets were villains 

was fuB of^straics of Soviet barter^ 
ities: carpet bombing, mine laying 
(with special attention to maimed chil- 
dren), even chemical warfare. 

Now die angle is the Soviets as 
Victims. What happened? As 
access plays a large part in how 
press covers a story. It is hard to get a 
camera crew to the guerrilla side of the 
Salmg Pass. And die Soviet govern- 
ment, to reap maximum good-guy 


rnhiTin) 

band in the 


expressing! 
Secont 


By Charles Krauthammer 

coverage by the Western press, ai- Lest we get too cynical about this, 
lowed e x traordinary access cf the however, there is a third reason: a 
withdrawal Hence the nightly tdevi- genuine post-Vietnam sympathy fra 
sion coverage of the retreating Soviet the Soviet soldier, even the Soviet 
— ' L ~ 1 “ — Union, in defeaL After afl, we Ameri- 

cans have been there. Our feelings 
naturally go out to those whose expe- 
rience recapitulates ours. 

The resonances are strong. After 
15 years, Americans have just come 
to terms with Vietnam. All disputants 
to the Vietnam debate have agreed to 
focus on the one agreed upon fact of 
the war; that it was hdl fra tire Amer- 
icans who fought it This new consen- 
sus on Vietnam authorizes that Viet- 
nam inquiries attend primarily to the 
suffering of the American grant Tins 
per s pec tiv e, and the natural sympa- 
thy that flows from it* has been readi- 
ly transferred to the similHrfy defeat- 
ed, similarly victimized Soviet soldier 
in Afghanistan. 

Finally, there is Mikhail Gorba- 
chev. The sympathetic coverage of 


town of Tennez 
scarred So- 
hvingroom 
about thewac, 
i<£ thfi'Afghan-as-victim sto- 
ry has already been done, with a 
vengeance. The stray is now eight 
years old. The press is always grateful 
for novelty. Moreover, tins particular 
novelty is justified under (he Iron 
Law of Press Coverage that the un- 
derdog is always right- The Afghans 
won. Hence today’s underdog is the 
homesick, frost-bitten, god-forsaken 
Soviet GI, hopelessly overmatched 
by the wily Afghan guerrilla, at home 
is the unforgiving mo untains, famB - 

iar with the treacherous terrain, sus- 
tained by ADah and the latest Ameri- 
can Stingers, and so an. 


the Soviet retreat is but an expression 
of a general sympathy for the Soviet 
Union today as it teas to remake and 
humanme itsdf. Fra 70 yean, die 
West has gone in se arch of a! 

ii ' mnniini i un , fra & fUtUTC tO gO OVS 

rnip and believe in. The search has 
now come full circle. First Beatrice 
Webb and Iincrdn Steffens and Pud 
Robeson and a hundred other gentle 
sods lodged thar hopes in the Soviet 
Union. When these hopes were 
dashed, tire next generation of irmo- 
cents looked to the Communist hin- 
terland fra the new dawn: first Mao's 

China, then Castro’s Cuba, then tire 
Vietcocg and Unde Ho, then the 
Sandmistas’ Nicaragua. 

Eachhopeex{^o^dintmn.F(£ti- 
cal pilgrimage, etemaBy m search of a 
communism to krve, seemed to have 
reached its final dead end in the pre- 
sent-day nans of Managua. Then 
along comes Gorindrev ana he gives 
tire vrorid a ne w s h rine, tire old shrine, 
ai which to wors hi p — Moscow. . 

Finally and for the first time, there 


Which is why we cannot brip wish- 
ing Mr. Gorbachev wefi. Ana since 
tire end! from A^ghamstan is rare of 
Us most important and most difficult 
jofas.wecaiBBMbelploaUDRnmpa' 
rixticafiy on that endeavor otaw. 

It is an odd time we inhabit, Mr. 
Gofaaebev has KUXB nuclear war- 
trewSspamtod at oar dries. He ii mak- 
iag Moody uaKhref fir os m Central 
America. He is intent on deatroyag. 

cy, tbeA^intic affiance Between^ 
not help having sympathy fra tire guy 
and Ms radertahag. We cannot even 
suppress our naapathy far tire Bdkmg 
he and his sokfiers took in Affebam- 
stan — tire most deserved, the mart 
just m8ttvy defeat of onr time. . 

Washington Post Writers Group. 


He 


Retreat From Stalemate: 
Just One Miscalculation 

By Selig S. Harrison 


W ASHINGTON — The Soviet 
withdrawal from Afghanistan 
has been widely portrayed as a hu- 
miliating retreat m the face of mili- 
tary pressure. But a dispassionate re- 
view shows that Soviet forces were 
securely entrenched when Moscow 
signed the Geneva accords. Militari- 
ly, the Soviet Union was stalemated, 
not defeated. 

To be sure, Moscow has suffered a 
momentous ideological defeat by 
writing off its effort to assure tire 
survival of Afghan communism. 
Emerging historical evidence sug- 
gests that Mikhail Gorbachev made a 
calculated decision to absorb tins de- 
feat after concluding that the proba- 



pov preoccupied with tire diplomatic 
costs of the war in a meeting on 
March 28, 1983. 

“He bdd up Ms hand," Mir. Gord6- 
vez recalled, “and pulled down his 
fingers one by one as he listed (he 
reasons why the Soviet Union felt a 
solution had to be found soon to the 
Afghan problem. The situation was 
harmful to relations not rally with the 
West, but also with tire socialist 
states, the Moslem world and other 
Hurd World states. Finally, he said, 
pulling his thumb down, it was harm- 
ful fra the Soviet Union internally, 
for hs economy and its society.” 

The United States distrusted Mr. 
Andropov and actively undermined 
UN efforts to test him m the Geneva 
negotiations. Hawks in (he Reagan 
adnumstration were danvoriaig fra 
upgraded aid to the resistance in 1983 
and saw no reason to let the Russians 
escage their Afghan qua gmire . 

gan at their Geneva ammwt n w t ing 
two years later by poshing for an Af- 
ghan withdrawal agreement as a key to 
a broader improvement in supeqxwer 
relations. Soon afterward he unveiled 
tire first of a series of major conces- 
sions in the UN negotiations — mace 
than a year before the arrival of the 
Stinger missiles often credited with 
bringing Moscow to the table. 

The Stingers bad a critical impact 
on Soviet nrifitary operations, forcing 
the Red Army to reduce heficopter- 


DtMvV bjr /UJTH. 

ble benefits of disengagement would 
outweigh its costs. Confronted by a 
political as well as a military i 
in Afghanistan, he recognized that 


his overarching goals in tbe economy 
and in foreign policy were jeopar- 
dized by the open-ended commit- 
ment Leonid Brezhnev huH matte to 
an embattled Communist regime in a 
feudal, Islamic society. 

Mr. Goibacbev is gambling that 
disengagement will hop to reduce 
tensions with Western Europe, the 
United States and Japan, opening the 
way for critically needed technology 
and credits as well as a gradual reduc- 
tion in defeise spending. At the same 
time, Moscow is moving quickly to 
repair the damage caused by the war 
in Soviet relations with two impor- 
tant neighbors. China and Iran. 

Significantly, Yuri Andropov had 
attempted to find a way out of Af- 
ghanistan more than six years ago, 
fra the same reasons that ultimately 
prompted Mr. Gorbachev to with- 
draw. The United Nations mediator 
Diego Corddvez. who negotiated the 
Geneva accords, found Mr. Andro- 


and return to its earlier passive strate- 
gy of defending urban strongholds 
and simply centers. But the ability cf 
Soviet farces to remain in Afghanistan 
indefinitely was never affected by the 
S2.1 hilKrwi Ameri can aid p ro g r a m. 

Among the key factors impelling 
Mr. Gorbachev to disengage was do- 
mestic political discontent over tire 
war. Soviet statistics listed 13,310 
dead and 35,478 wounded when the 

Geneva accords were signed. Return- 
ing Soviet troops brought home drug 
addiction, alfcnolign and crime. 

When be announced his readiness 
to conclude the accords an Feb. 8, 
1988, Mr. Gorbachev did not antid- 
pare the dnnenskra of the kUxriorical 
costs they would entaiL Moscow nad 
accepted the accords precisely be- 
cause they gave legitimacy to Kabul 
as a signatory. More important. Sec- 
retary of State George Shultz had 
publicly accepted a key provision 
harming {J£. and Rakisfam aid to the 
resistance as tire agreed price fra a 
Soviet commitment to a complete 
withdrawal within a defined time. 

Mr. Gorbachev acted on the ex- 
plicit understanding that the UN 
agreement had been completed and 
that only the terms of the withdraw- 
al clause remained to be settled. 
Thus he was dearly thrown off bal- 
ance in early March when Washing- 
ton declared that it would not be 


Let Gorbachev Keep His Hand Out 


N EW YORK— Wen, Mr. Pres- 
ident, yes, it so happens that I 
have read some good books body; I 
even brought along one for you. 

I am sure you wul find it useful in 
making one of the biggest derisions 
that faces you. 

Then I whip out ‘The Coming 
Soviet Crash” by X 
paint to the subtitle, 

Desperate Pursuit of Credit in 
Western Financial Markets” and 
take my leave. 

Next day, he calls to thank me 
profusely, but I say it really isn’t 
necessary, Mr. President; just doing 
my duty. 

Until aO that happens, anybody 
interested in one of the more tanta- 
iizmg questions of our time ought 
to examine Ms. Shelton’s book. 

Should tire capitalist West, and 
capitalist Japan, transfer part of 
thor major resources — capital and 
technology — to the Soviet Union 
to help Mucbail Gorbachev save the 
Communist system? 

The move is already under 
The Soviet Union is 
lion in debt to Japan and Western 
Europe and himtmg for hundreds 
of bdlioos of dollars more. 

So far, the United States, the 
credit source gleaming in Moscow’s 
eyes, has been relatively aloof. 

But pressure is growing on Mr. 
Bush to permit major business 
deals with tire Soviet Union, extend 
credits and loans from national and 
international banks, give Moscow 
the best export-import teems 
ble and allow the transfer 
technology eottipmenL 
iraacaratah 


By A. M. Rosenthal 

would have been unthinkable before 
Mr. Gorbachev’s ac hi evements. 

He has permitted more freedom 

of thought, expression and travel 
than his predecessors, freed many 
‘ So- 
viet windows wide eoot^ for in td- 
lectnal hope to enter. 

But Soviet citizens still have to 
hunt for a piece of meat or a bar of 
soap, and police-state laws are on 
the books and enforced. 

Put together economic bankrupt- 
cy, released political hopes and ex- 
ploding nationalist passions may 
create a force fra change far greater 
than Ml Gorbachev ever wanted. 

There is fear in the West,, which 
cannot be di s mi ssed and which the 
Gofbacbevpeople encourage, that if 
he fails fearful repression will fellow. 

■ In Moscow different voices are 
sometimes heard. Their message is 
that there is a chance now to ro- 



Tbe idea 
tottering 


capitalist bailout of 
Comnamist economy 


are rights, not i 

Some men who paid m prison 
years fra: love of freedom argue 
hardest against a capitalist rescue 
of a detested system. 

Ms. Sbdtoc is a fellow erf the 
Hoover Institution, of Stanford, Cal- 
ifornia. She argues coolly, buttressed 
by statistics, that it would defeat 
both the interests of the United 
States and cf the Soviet people to 
come now to the ecoaounc support 

of the Communist system. 

She believes the Kremlin wifi use 


capitalist credits and loans to give 
Stmet citizens more basic consum- 
er necessities and some luxuries. 

That would reSeve pressure for 
real economic and political change 
and keep a dying system an me 
support. It would allow the Soviet 
Union to maintain the huge mfii- 
tary budget, still largely untouched, 
that has imprisoned Eastern Eu- 
rope and hoped make the Soviet 
Union an economic 
It seems a sensible dia gno sis to 
m& Translation: Ii supports what I 
had been thinking ana writing. 

PtiKfical agreements with Mr. 
Gorbachev are posable, credits or 
no credits, and so are nuclear arms 
control arrangements. 

He has agreed asdy to those inter- 
national steps that are in Soviet in- 
taests . Henr y a child- He will not 
stomp away from Sonet interests 
because wc do not reward him with 
candy — bflKcns of dollars of oedit 
We should not be ehitifkh either. 
Western interests Ke in hdpmg bring 
about a Soviet Union couriraaaT * 
less powerful nnHlarfiy than ii is. 

Oidy then will America cut back 
hard on jts own military budget. 

Ameri ca’s political ami crtwati 
interests are In a Soviet Union 
where the faucet of Eberty cannot 
be turned on and off and which 
allows captive nations to follow 
tiwr own destinies. 

One day we may vay wefi want 

lo use ca pitalist economic power 

to support a change to a free soci- 
ety. But this is just the first act of a 
new Soviet drama. There is time to 
see it play out awhile, and that is in 
America’s interest, too. 

The New York Times. 


bound by the military aid danse. 

He rejected a UK oner — “nega- 
tive symmetry” — to halt weapons 
aid if Moscow stopped its aid to Ka- 
bul. Washington then reserved the 
right to continue aid under its unilat- 
eral “positive symmetry” doctrine. 

By letting the accords collapse, Mr. 
Gorbachev would have appeared to 
be reneging on a promise. But by 
signing despite the UK stand, be set 
the stage fra the present UK-Faldr 
stain effort to orchestrate t he mffit a r y 
defeat of Ins Communist ally. 

Belatedly, Mr. Gorbachev has ac- 
cepted “negative symmetry," but 
now W ashing ton is r ed sting the idea 
of a mutual militaxy aid cutoff. 

Moscow intervened in Afghanistan 
primarily because it feared that Wash- 
ington and Islamabad were seeking to 
install a hostile fundamentalist regime 
next door to its Moctem ( Vatrfral Asian 
republic. Ironically, the Soviet Union 
tees a much mare serious threat from 
militant Islam in Kabul today than it 
did in December 1979. 


lOO, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1889: flags lor die King 

BUDA PESH — About tfas 
sand persons started today 

in a procession headed by 1_ 

banners to manifest their opposition 
to the President cf toe Council. In 

passing before the dobs frequented by 
tementomofthemoderateoppo^- 
tian,andthe*Ihdq)endaits, m roeech- 

es were made in a smiit of hoetSity ta 
the Government AS along toe route 



The writer is a senior associate of the 
Carnegie Endowment for IntemaiiM- 
td Peace. He contributed this comment 
to the International Herald Tribune. 


another proof cf the mmo- 

polanty of the Ministry and the peo- 
ple’s loyal devotion to the Emperor. 

1914c OmrcbhSlateM 

ROME — A direct conflict between 
toe Church and toe State is threatened 
as a resub of toe opposition of toe 
Chtoofic Deputies to the bffl. nv ring 
dvil marriage precede reKgpxjg mar- 
riage, which is being discussed by a 
Chamber conmnsaon. The Pope in- 
tends to condemn the bill in a docu- 


mait which will be puhfisfaed , 
as it hasbeen approved by Pari 

Signor laiodnaro, Mnusto of 
declared today [Feb. IS] that 
no intention to withdraw the 

toe contrary Is wotdd do eve 

poBstore to ensure its passage 

1939: Japan^UhSinj 

TOKK)- — Wh at threatens to 
bt8gest outbreak be twe en to 
** Encore and the Soviet 
prendre Changjnifrngbotrirr I 

S.'SKSrSBSS! 

newBep reseaaaiionstotlreSnv 
are described h eta* 

jranunt which, in tofiB&tf* 

?» cto y Mpty," win be foS, 
been toec 

‘Panto between Japan and 
aace the Wodd Wan 

resneotiiw ■=-*-• ■ - 


coast 
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; h N ^ 'Verses’ Too Hot to Handle? 
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' s| Publishers’ Decisions Diverge 


v. PARIS — • Publishers reacted 
Mih both jitters and resolve Friday 
concerning Salmn^ Rushdie's nov- 
d “The Satanic Verses," with some 
oea ding to drop plans for publica- 
tion and othcra vowing n go ahead. 

A conservative French newspa- 
per published extracts from the 
book Friday, and the head of a 
French publishing house said he 
would publish the book after the 
French publisher decided to hold 
off. The West German, Greek and 
Dutch publishers of the bode de- 
cided Friday to postpone publica- 
tion, while Scandinavian publish- 
ers announced they would go ahead 

with their projects. 

.In the United Stales, Walden- 
frwfcs, (he oacioa’s largest book- 
seller, ordered that the book be 
removed from the shelves of its 
1,200 stores but said it had given 
store managers and employees the 
option of selling copies from the 
stockrooms. 


The move, a Walden books exec- 
utive said Thursday night, was car- 
tied oat to protect the chain's 8,500 
employees from terrorist acts aftc 
the Iranian leader. Ayatollah Ru- 
hoQah Khomeini, threatened the 
author and anyone involved in the 
publication of the novel 

The British writer Roald Dahl 
appealed to his and Mr. Rushdie's 
publisher, Viking Penguin, to stop 
publishing “Satanic Verses" and to 
destroy copies, “to save lives,” The 
Times of London reported Friday. 

Viking Penguin dosed its Man- 
hattan offices until Tuesday after 
receiving a bomb threat Thursday. 

Along with extracts of the book, 
the French conservative daily Le 
Figaro ran a warning that Modem 
readers might be shocked, but add- 
ed, “By publishing this, we do not 
intend to attack a religion, winch, 
like all the others, deserves re- 
spect.” 

Presses de la Gtfc, the Paris pub- 
lishing bouse that was working an 


BOOK: Iran Suggests an Apology 

(Continued from Page I) d'affaires from Tehran, and 


and military embargo in the last 
few years of Iran-Iiaq war. 

Some Iranian officials, who 
asked not to be identified, also not- 
ed that Mr. Khamenei's stem pro- 
hibition ag ain st violence reflected 
his fear that radical dements in 
Iran might use the episode to undo 
efforts by the present leadership to 
soften Iran’s image as a militant 
revolutionary nation. 1 

Mr. Khamenei asserted that Mr. 
Rushdie, whom he described as 
“this wretched man " earned the 


d'affaires from Tehran, and 
warned the Iranian ambassador to 
Bonn, Mehdi Ahari Mostafavi, that 
the dea t h order posed “an encum- 
brance far fi w hm n- Imi fifl u mJn- 
tions.” 

The Swedish foreign minister, 
Stea Andcrsson, said Friday that 
the threat was “absolutely unac- 
ceptable and a violation erf interna- 
tional law ” 

The Spanish Foreign Ministry 
said h considered “unacceptable 
the incitement to violence.” 


f I “ns wretched man earned the The Kuwaiti fora 

If IP ih*. W - by 116 for much of what happened taiy, Suleiman Mm 
1 Lilt "tVr because he sought a confrontation rejecting Iran’s caS 

■- -• unit, «*» K.u;™ A T ., __ 


with “a billion Moslems and with 
the Imam," the reverential term 
used for Ayatollah Khomeini. 

But he added, speaking of Mr. 
Rushdie, “Of course, he may repent 
and say T made a blunder' and, 
apologize to Moslems and the 
Imam. Then it is posable that the 
people may pardon him.” 


■ Condemnation Abroad 
The governments of West Ger- 
many, Spain and Sweden con- 
demned the Iranian campaign 
against Mr. Rushdie, and Kuwait 
rejected Iran's call for an emergen- 
cy session of the Idgmic Confer- 
ence organization, saying the book 
“did not deserve aD this fuss,” news 


The Danish and Norwegian for- 
eign ministries mntmnned the Ira- 
nian charges d'affaires in their 
countries to receive diplomatic pro- 
tests. 

West Germany, ban’s biggest 
trading partner recalled its chaxgi 


The Kuwaiti foragn undersecre- 
tary, Suleiman Majed Shnhi-w^ in 
rejecting Iran’s caS for the 45-na- 
tion Mamie Conference to meet, 
said: “Discussing fMs problem at 
an OIC meeting would only trigger 
a negative effect by giving me novd 
added publicity. Tun are several 
anti -Mamie books OH sale and I 
don’t believe that they have affect- 
ed oor religion." 

The leader of the 36-nation 
World Islamic Call Council, a mis- 
sionary group based in Tripoli, said 
Friday that Inman calls for the 
death of Mr. Rushdie made Mos- 
lems seem Hke “fanatics and vam- 
pires." 

“We should handle the issue 
wisely and quietly,” said the coun- 
cil leader, Mabrouk Othman, a 
Libyan, during, a visit to Abu 
Dhabi 

In India, 75 people were injured 
in dashes between the police and 
demonstrates during protests in 
the northern city of Smrigar over 
the publication of the bock in the 
United States. 

(AP. Reuters. AFP, UPI) 


the French version of “The Satanic 
Verses," dropped the project 
We dnesday. A number of French 
publishers favor a joint pubhea- 
tion, to take the pressure cif a tin- 
gle company, but Presses de la Gti 
has not commented on this idea. 

Alain Moreau, the head of a pub- 
lishing house thin bears bis iwn c-, 
offered to publish the boot 

“Freedom of publishing is worth 
paying any price," Mr. Moreau 
said, adding that be did not want 
the world to have the impression 
that French publishers lacked cour- 
age. “We are ready to undertake 
publishing," be said. 

In Cologne, Verlag Kifipenheoer 
& Witsch & Co. said Friday that, 
out of concern fa- its employees’ 
safety, it would not publish the 
book. 

The Dutch government Friday 
ordered an investigation to deter- 
mine whether “The Satanic Verses" 
could be considered “libekmdy 
blasphemous” under Dutch law. 
The o riginal Fn gtidi version is 
widely available in the Nether- 
lands. 

Veen BV, winch had been plan- 
ning a Dutch translation, s aid 
Thursday it was shelving the pro- 
ject until after “consultations with 
the government and representa- 
tives of the Islamic organizations in 
the Netherlands." 

The Canadian government said 
Friday that it had halted imports of 
the book until officials decided 
■whether the work violates laws 
hannmg the dissemination of hi* 
literature. 

A spokesman for Albert Boo- 
mers rOrlagin Sweden said Friday 
that it would bring out the book in 
1990 as planned, and H. Asche- 
hoog& Co. in Norway said plans to 
publish the book would not be re- 
considered. 

The Greek publisher Nea Synora 
said it would postpone the release 
of the book for a few months. Its 
release now, said Yiota Livani, a 
co-owner, “may result in terrorist 
attacks against us." 

Penguin said it would dose its 
Athens office temporarily. 

Johannes Rhs of the Danish 
publisher Samlerens Forlag A/S 
■arid, “I fed in an uncomfortable 
situation, but we’re going ahead as 
planned." 

Amoldo Mondadori Editore 
SpA of Milan announced Thunday 
it would go ahead with the planned 
release of the Itahan-langnage ver- 
sion of “The Satanic Verses.” 

A spokeswoman for the Barcelo- 
na-based Editorial Sdx-Bazral said 
there would be no comment until 
next week on when the book would 
be published. 

(NYT. UPI, AP. Reuters, AFP) 




&JUi Mogbnbi/Agan Fnaar-fauc 

MIDEAST DIPLOMACY — Eduard A Shevardnadze, Soviet foreign minister, is welcomed by 
his Syrian counterpart, Farouk Share, on arriving in Damascus on Friday to start a regional tour. 


U.S. Producer Arrested for Fraud 

Police Say Holzer Posed as Wile of David Rockefeller 


New York Timet Service 

NEW YORK — Adda Holzer, 
the Broadway producer who served 
two yean in prison for stealing 
from investors 10 years ago, was 
arraigned Friday on charges of pos- 
ing as David Rockefeller's “secret” 
wife and thereby swindling inves- 
tors of $280,000 in fraudulent oQ 
anri land riwtk 

Robert M. Morgen than, the 
Manhattan district attorney, said a 
continuing investigation has un- 
covered 24 more investors; he said 
they had been swindled of at least 

an arirKrinnal J] miHinn 

Detectives said that Ms. Holzer, 
54, using at least two fictitious 
names, Sanches and LaForna, as 
wdl as to- own, persuaded inves- 
tor she met at East Hampton, New 
York, and New Jersey social gath- 
erings last year to invest a mini- 
mum of $10,000 each in deals in- 
volving nonexistent oil, gold, 
snlphnr and precious metals in 

Canada and South Americ a. 

In a statement, Mr. Morgen than 
said Ms. Holzer told prospective 
investors “she would dace their 
money with Mr. Rockefeller for in- 
vestment and that be would guar- 
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Guy Laroche, Pioneer in Ready-to-W ear, Dies 


Compiled M’ Our Staff From Dtspauha 

PARIS — Guy Laroche, 66, one 
if'fthe pioneers of ready-to-wear 
fashions, died Friday of cancer. 

The son of a hotelier in La Ro- 
chelle, in the west of France, he 
moved to Paris during the war and 
learned fashion d es ig nin g with the 
house of Jean Desses from 1949 to 
1955. He opened his fiist boutique 
in 1961. 

Diversification into perfume a 
few years later saw the Laroche 
name become one of the world's 
best-known trademarks in the 
world of fashion. 

He owned more than 50 bou- 


tiques worldwide, i ncluding 20 in 
the United States. 

During the last showing of Paris 
haute couture, Mr. Laroche won 
the Gold Thimble award for the 
season's most beautiful clothes. It 
was the second time he had won the 
prize. 

Among his earlier customers 
were the Empress Saniya of Iran, 
the actress MichHe Morgan and, 
later, MireOle Dare, also an actress. 

EEs strength was in knowing how 
to seize a fashion mood and trans- 
late it into clothes that would at- 
tract attention without shocking. 
His style was young and elegant. 

(AFP, AP) 


■ Other deaths: 

James Bond, 89, an ornithologist 
whose name was adopted for the 
fictional British agent 007 in lan 
Fleming’s novels, Tuesday in Phila- 
delphia. He is best known for prov- 
ing scientifically that birds of the 
Caribbean originated in North 
America, not South America. Mr. 
Fleming, an avid bird watcher, 
adopted the name for his character 
after reading the ornithologist's 
book “Birds of the West Indies.” 


Darnel W. Fox, 65, a chemist 
who invented the tough plastic 
Lexan, of cancer Wednesday in 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


MAJNDELA: Fall From Grace and the Violent Slide Into Self-Destruction 


(Continued from Page 1) 
variety of weapons, but neither 
Mis. Mandela, her 19-year-old 
daughter, 7mdri, or any of the 
bodyguards were charged. 

•TVs. Mandela’s judgment was 
criticized a gain when she contract- 
ed with a black American entrepre- 
neur, Robert Brown, in an attempt 
to market the Mandela name inter- 
nationally. Nelson Mandela and 
the ANC publicly repudiated that 
agreement. 

There were also repeated com- 
plaints to the police by local blacks 
of bong kidnapped, taken to the 


I jicaim and to husband in prison 
— to discredit to. 

It was against this backdrop that 
tm the night of Dec. 29, according 
to the police. Mis. Mandela's green 
minibus pulled up before a three- 
bedroom house on the grounds of 
the Methodist Church in Soweto's 
Orlando Wert neighborhood. 

The house served as a shelter for 
ftlm-k youths in trouble and was 
ran by the white pastor, Paul Ver- 


Winnie and 7mdn Mandek about 
allq yrf collaboration with the po- 
lice. 

On May 26, 1987, according to 
testimony presented last Septem- 
ber in a Johannesburg Magistrates 
Court, two teen-age boys accused 
erf being “sellouts* were abducted 
and taken to Mrs. Mandela's 
hnn«i> where members of the so- 
called soccer chib used a knife to 
carve on the chest and t hi g h of one 
of the youths the wads “Viva 
ANC and the letter “M." 

Mst July, while she was not at 
ho £ a mob of blade youths 
marched on Mrs. Mandela’s home 
and set fire to it, completely gutting 
the interior while neighbors made 
no move to attempt to extinguish 

the hl»7e. 

Following the attack, a “Man- 
dela Crisis Committee” was 
formed, ostensibly to help Winnie 
Mandela rebuild her bouse, but in 
reality it was delegated to try to 
steer her away from i the 
scandal surrounding to lifestyle. 

Although the committee maud- 

Si such distingmsh aibkd Mncn- 

alist leaders as ibe Reverend Fmalr 


BAKER: 

U.S. May Bend 


(Continued from Page 1) 
were fi ghting far setf-detenzmu- 
dan, despite an eaxfier offer by the 
United States to tmninate its amis 
support when the Soviet Union ter- 
minated its aid to Afghan govern- 
ment troops. 

Mr. Baker finds abhorrent and 
outrageous Iranian attacks on the 
author erf a novel about Isla m , but, 
the official said, he feds “it doesn’t 
do a lot of good” to make high 
profile statements on the subject 
that could fan the flames of further 
conflict. . 

Only two or three countries of 
the 14NATO allies Mr. Baker visit- 


“»onalU^«[ 

Mineworkere, 

“■sSSSsfl 

Sf^idem- Oliver Tambo, in 


posed on the West when the Soviet 

Union intervened in Af g h anistan , 
the official said. The matter is stiU 
understudy. 

Mr. Rakwr considers “ludicrous" 
the suggestion that the national se- 
curity adviser, Brent Scowcroft, is 
seizing power in umeragcacy dis- 

raissinns by charring meetings of 

cabmet-Ievd officials on foreign 
policy subjects, the official said. 

Mr. Bato was said to have origi- 
nated the suggestion that Mr. 
Scowcroft chair the m eeti n gs in the 
interest of effirieacy. He was said 
to be confident that Ins long rela- 
tionship and friendship with Mr. 
Bush would remain intact as a 
guar d against policy manipula- 
tions. 


ryn, a member of the Mandela Cri- 
sis Committee that had so atomted 
Winnie Mandela. 

According to the police, four 
youths, incfodioE Stompie Moek- 
hetsi, were abducted ana driven to 
Mrs. Mandela's bouse. What hap- 
pened next is a matter (rf dispute 
between Mrs. Mandela, the ab- 
ducted youths and numerous com- 
munity leaders who have investi- 
gated the affair. What is certain is 
that Stompie Moekhetsi was never 
again seen alive outride of the 
house by anyone to come forward 
to give evidence. 

Mrs. Mandela’s version is that 
riie had been informed the youths 
had been sexually molested at the 
did ter and that rile took them into 
to home to protect them, a charge 
vigorously toned by the youths 
and the church offiriwla. 

She says die last saw Stompie 
Moekhets on Jan. 22, when he ran 
away from to home. 

Toe youths were reported aa hav- 
ing said that they woe interrogated 
and at one point whipped by Mrs. 
Mandela, who then, ordered her 
bodyguards to beat them into false 
confessions about sexual irregular- 
ities at the church shelter. 

They were said to have told how 
Stompie Moekhetsi was also beaioi 
into confessing that wink in police 
detention at the age of 11, he had 
agreed to inform (he police about 
subversive activities in the black 
township of Ttimahole, in the Or- 
ange Free State. 

Despite his short-lived bm wide- 
ly-known cooperation with the po- 
lice, Stompie Moekhetsi had appar- 
ently been forgiven and accepted 
bade by the young township “com- 


hetri so badly beaten that he was 
near death. Dr. Asrot reportedly 
told the crisis committee what he 
had seen, but the next day he was | 
shot to dea th in bis dime by two 
tod: g p r tmcn, who have not been 
found. 1 

Police investigators have said 


was then taken from Mrs. Maude- 1 
la's house to a field in Soweto and 
“executed” -by having his throat 
slashed. 

No f ormal charges have been 
made against Mis. Mandela or her 
bodyguards, although the police 
have begun an investigation. 

Mrs. Mandela said in an inter- 
view on British television that 
Stompie Moekhetsi and the otto 
youths were only “dapped," or 
cuffed, while being interrogated. 

Leaders of several community I 
organizations in Soweto, speaking i 
cat the condition that they not be 
identified, have described Mrs. 
Mandda’s 30 young bodyguards as | 
leading a reign erf terror in the Or- 
lando West neighborhood and be- 
yond it in Soweto. 

At tie same time, there is a wide- 
spread feeling of ambivalence 
about Winnie Mandela, beC&USe of 
to courage in the face of repeated 
detentions sod harassment by the 
security police and her banishment 
12 yeas ago to the remote Orange 
Free State fan town of Brandfort 
while her hnsfamri languished in 
prison 


*Z-CslMC£ )w72-A 


During the beatings at Mb. 
Mandela’s house, Stompie Moek- 
hetsi — «riHke the three other 
youths — was said to have fought 
lade, fiercely and to have conse- 


1M, rue St-Laxajre 

75M9H12S 
Mune: 42M3I4* 


rux. 

A Johannesburg newspaper, The 
Sunday Star, reported last week 
that a Soweto physician, Abubaker 
Asvat, had visited the Mandela , 
home and found Stompie Moek- 


9 , rue Princess* 
75406 PAHS 
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an tee a very high rate of return 
within a short period of time." 

Mr. Morgenthau said Mr. 
Rockefeller, the retired eharrmnn 
of the fhn<a» Manhattan ftantr did 
not know Ms. Holzer. 

Mr. Morgen than said Ms. Holzer 
told investors that she had married 
Mr. Rockefeller secretly and that 
he had promised to guarantee any 
investment against loss. 

To allay investors' suspicions, 
Ms. Holzer showed them a mar- 
riage license, which Mr. Morgen- 
ihaii said was a forgery. 

In addition, Mr. Morgemhau 
said, M& Holzer used forged letters 
from Mr. Rockefeller, whom she 
described as a lifetime friend, to 
persuade investors he was backing 
her deals. 

In using Mr. Rockefeller’s name, 
detectives said, Ms. Holzer could 
be reasonably well-assured that 
any investor would find it extreme- 
ly difficult to reach him personally. 

Mr. Morgenthau said Ms. Holzer 
tried lo escape when she was arrest- 
ed near to East Side apartment 
Thursday. 

Ms. Holzer was led weeping into 
Manhattan Gmwinal Court, whan 


she pleaded not guilty to charges of 
grand larceny. She was ordered 
tod without bail for a hearing Feb. 

Mr. Morgenthau said the charges 
would be presented to a grand jury. 
If convicted, she faces a maximum 
of IS years in prison as a repeal 
offender. 

Ms. Halza was convicted in 
1979 of stealing $77 .500 from in- 
vestors in a nonexistent automobile 
dealership in Indonesia and hngne 
land deals in Spain. 

Ms. Holzer has tried to re-estab- 
lish herself on Broadway, where 6he 
enjoyed considerable success, both 
in producing and in attracting in- 
vestors to musicals and plays such 
as “Hair," “The Ritz" and 
“Lenny." 


Laos Leader Visits Thailand 

Agence France-Pretse 

NAKHON PHANOM, Thai- 
land — The prime minister of Laos, 
Kaysone Phomvihan, made a one- 
day visit Friday to this northeast- 
ern town to discuss Thai-Laotian 
relations. 


Syafrudm Prawirauegara, 76, 
who served as Indonesian prime 
minister from 1948 to 1949 and 
later rebelled against Sukarno, the 
first Indonesian president, 
Wednesday of heart failure in Ja- 
karta. 

Vernon (Lefty) Gomez, 80, a 
baseball star who pitched for the 
New York Yankees in the 1930s, 
Friday in Larkspur, CaEfmnia. His 
overall record was 1 89-102. He was 
6-0 for seven starts in five World 
Scries. IBs best year was 1934, 
when he went 26-5 with a 233 
earned run average. He was induct- 
ed into the Hall of Fame in 1972. 
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The Future Now! 
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U.S. Seeks Compromise 
With EC Over Beef Ban 


By Barry James 

Inimouoaol Herald Tribune 

The Bush axlministranon will 
seek a compromise with the Euro- 
peas Community during talks in 
Washington on Samiday in a bid to 
end the trade feud over Europe's 
ban on U.S. beef treated with 
growth hormones, officials say. 


□win Hormones, officials say. 
They said the United States 


would agree to provide hormone- 
free beef temporarily if the EC 
agreed to a neutral scientific panel 
to establish whether the ban was 
justified on health grounds. An EC 
spokesman said this did not appear 
to go much beyond previous U.S. 
proposals bm that the community 
also was in a mood for compro- 
mise. 

“The most immediate problem 
to be tackled is the hormone prob- 
lem, but that doesn’t mean it is die 
most important one," said Nico 
Wegter, an EC spokesman. "The 
most important issue is what to do 
about the Uruguay Round of trade 
talks and how we can break the 
deadlock that occurred in Montre- 
al.” 

Trade talks in Montreal last De- 
cember under the aegis of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, or GATT, broke down be- 
cause of an EC-U.S. dispute over 


panel to deal with the unilateral 
sanctums taken by the Americans," 
said Mr. Wegter, referring to the 
U5. countermeasures to the hor- 
mone ban. 

“We have constantly said we are 
prepared to find a reasonable com- 
promise on condition that our leg- 
islation is not put into question," 
he said. “And we cannot accept any 
discrimination between our own 
producers and third country sup- 
pliers." 

The meeting Saturday will be at- 
tended by the U.S. trade represen- 
tative, Carla A. Hills, and the secre- 


tary of agriculture, Clayton K. 
Yeutter. The chief EC reoresenta- 


Yeutter. The chief EC representa- 
tives are Frans Andriessea the 
commissioner for external rela- 
tions, and Ray MacShany, the 
commissioner for agriculture. 


AFGHAN: 

U.S. Help Ashed 


agricultural subsidies. The dispute 
has obstructed attempts to reform 


has obstructed attempts to reform 
world trade under the current Uru- 
guay Round of international nego- 
tiations. 

The EC banned all imports of 
hormone- treated beef on Jan. 1, 
catring off about $100 million 
worth of U.S. products. In retalia- 
tion, the United States imposed 
100-percent duties on 5100 million 
worth of European food products, 
and in turn the EC has prepared 
further retaliatory sanctions. It is 
bolding these back while waiting to 
see if there is any pr o gress in the 
talks this weekend. 

“We know there is some pre- 
paredness, at least in Texas, to de- 
liver us meat that has not been 
treated with hormones,” Mr. 
Wegter said, referring to the re- 
ports that Washington will offer to 
supply hormone-free beef. But he 
said the United States had several 
times in the past raised the idea of a 
scientific panel. 

“We have constantly said we 
cazmot go along with such a panel 
if it only deals with the scientific 
issue," he said. “What we could 
accept is a panel that would deal 
with all the arguments involved, 
and in particular with the legal ar- 
gument — in otto words. Is our 
legislation in accordance with the 
GATT rules? Yes or noT " 

Mr. Wegter said that the EC dd- 
e gflp'nm was going to Washington 
with no new proposals erf its own 
on the hormone issue. 

“We have already requested a 


(Continued from Page I) 
when the Geneva agreements were 
being negotiated early last year, but 
the Soviet Union insisted that it 
bad bilateral obligations to the gov- 
ernment in Kabul. 

Mr. Bessmertnikh confirmed 
that a “very small number" of Sovi- 
et military advisers were still in 
Kabul following the departure of 
105,000 troops. 

Bul he said that they were at- 
tached to the government there, 
rather than to the army, and that 
they had no combat role. 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION DIRECTORY 


SWITZERLAND 


1 ■ 
Study in Switzerland 
this Summer! 


Johnson & Wales, America's leading hospitality 
university, is offering summer courses at HOSTA 
in Leysin and the Hotel Institute for Management 
in Montreux, Switzerland. Students who attend 
this valuable summer session will earn credits 
toward their education in the United States at 
Johnson & Wales University. 


To learn more, please join us: 

Sunday, March 5 and Monday, March 6, 1989 
Hotel Europe 

15 Avenue des Alpes • Montreux 


Tuesday, March 7, 1989 
Hotel Aulac 

Place de la Navigation 4 • Lausanne 


Wednesday, March 8, 1989* 
Aerogolf-Sheraton 

Route de Treves • Findel, Luxembourg 


4-6 pm, Interviews • 6-7:30 pm, Reception 
" Reception only 

Please RSVP one week prior to Reception 



FAX (401) 421-9598 
TELEX: 710 3820401 TWTE 
TELEPHONE: (401) 456-1085 


For more information on this 
program or lohnson & Wales 
University, write: 

Mr. Paul LaCroix 
Johnson &. Wales University 
8 Abbott Park Place 
Providence, RI 02903 
U.SA. 
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■ Pakistan Is Accused 

In New Delhi, Mr. Vorontsov 
accused Pakistan of deploying ar- 
tillery with rebel forces that have 
surrounded the eastern Afghan dry 
of Jalalabad, a charge that Pakistan 
has denied. Reuters reported. 

“The Pakistanis have the artil- 
lery pieces there maimed by their 
military personnel" Mr. Voront- 
sov said. 

He added that Moscow could 
not be indifferent to what hap- 
pened in Afghanistan, where 
15,000 Soviet troops died in the 
nine-year war. 

“We are not going to be indiffer- 
ent to any schemes or plans to deny 
Afghanistan its sovereignty or in- 
dependence,” he said. 

Pakistan has been one of the ma- 
jor suppliers of aims to the Afghan 
rebels, bat it has rejected allega- 
tions that it sent troops into the 
country. 

Mr. Vorontsov said that there 
had been secret contacts between 
the government of General Najib 
and some sections of the Afghan 
resistance. He declined to give de- 
tails. 
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2 Alexander Calder’s Whimsical W orld 


By Michael Gibson 

International Herald Tribune 

F ) ARIS— Alexander Calder was 
larger than Me — physically anrf 
in his artistic production. His 
fri end the painter and b^h ow 
W iHiain Hayter once compared 
him to Gargantua, the giant of Ra- 
belais's fantasy tales, observing 
with relish that, when Calder 
moved to France, he settled in Tou- 
raine near Sadie, which had baa 
Rabelais's parish four centuries 
earlier. 

Calder is, of coarse, famous for 
his mobiles, lain and aid 
for his stabiles of vast proportions. 
But while these are numbered in 
the thousands, they represent only 
part of his production. 


An exhibition through May 21 at 
the Mus£e des Art D&orahfsun- 
der the title “Calder Intime" — the 
first one Paris has devoted to tins 
artist in Hyears— attempts to give 
an inkling of what he was capable 
of producing merely for heme use 
or as presents for his friends. 

“The show indudes over 400 
items,” said Danid Marchessean, 
the museum's curator and anther 
of a book on Calder that serves as 
catalogue, "bw he wa & tremendous- 
ly prolific and I counted over 1,400 
items just in a listing of Calder’s 
household effects.” 

For Calder literally never 
stopped working and, given a pair 
of metal sheas and some pliers, he 
would be turning out such items as 


33. i Internationales 
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COLLECTOR’S GUIDE 


A L’ESPACE CHAMPERRET 

10/19 

FEBRUARY! 

Everyday 
1 1 am-7 pm 

• 

Saturdays 
and 

Sundays 

1 1 am-8 pm . . 

. e! de; COUECTJOKS 

Open until 10 p.m. February 10 & 17- Metro: PORTE CHAMPERRET 
Direct access by Be Bineau - Bd Peripherique - PARKING 1 ,800 pi. 
Organisation SADEMA - Information-. 45 65 95 95 


Salvador DAU 

Private coflection of sculptures, 
numbered, with certificate of 
authenticity. 

Paul GAUGUIN 

Wood caning, Tahiti Period, also 
urfth certificate. 

Joseph VERNET 

1732-1789 

Oil painting, harbor scene 
far find er n fymd an enVaetfica N h bn 
Copmhogwi. Tel.: 45-2 233318 or 
45-1 5BWW1 Fox 451841055 AMR. VJane. 


]fyou urish io seil 

i Estate Jewellery and 
Exceptional Gemstone, 

we provide expertise, council, 
and all purchasing possibilities. 
25 years of personal experience. 
Discretion, security worldwide. 

For appointment, contact 

THOMAS FARBER 

CH-1204 Geneva. 16. rue du MarcM 
Switzerland 

FTwne (41 211 214844. Fax (41 22) 214824 


a barbecue grill, a silver spoon, a 
bird made out of old coffee tins, the 
wire portrait of a friend, a brooch 
or a bracelet, a cigarette holder, a 
toy garage equipped with an eleva- 
tor and made out of odd hits of 
wood, a baby's rattle, an ashtray. 
Some of these are fun because they 
reveal an attractive ingenuity, but 
many, pieh as the tableware or 
bnxjches hammered out of silver or 
copper wire, are also beautiful 

Calder, showing precocious ahil- 
ity, first began working with wire 
and odds and ends when he was 8 
years old. Wheat ho came to Paris 
20 years later, he took to making 
little wire and wood animals. Same 
of ids designs were bought by an 
AnKncan toy manufacturer who 
turned than out in quantity. This 
experience with animated figures 
prompted the creation of his fam- 
ous “Circus” with which he enter- 
tained Ins friends. On such occa- 
sions. the sculptor Isamu Noguchi 
was generally prevailed upon to 
crank the Vkarola and play a re- 
cording of “Ramona” while Calder 
animated in turn 30 dmmmtive fig- 
ures including a kangaroo, a sword 
swallower and trapeze artists. “The 
Circus” now stands in the Whitney 
Museum of American Art in New 
'York, though a few figures found 
their way into the present show. 

The portraits and humorous fig- 
ures ™de cf ordinary wire offer 
another ddigfatful aspect of Cal- 
der’s work. Using wire as some oth- 
er artist mi ght use the draftsman’s 


fine, Calder produced a num ber of 
unforgettable representations of 
Josephine Baker which, along with 
coundess others ■ — a portrait of 
Fernand Tiger, a comical cow and 
a fishbowl: — are on view. 

If Calder was a tinkerer and kept 
a child’s serious-playful disposition 
in all his lighter undertakings 
throughout his lifetime, he was 
also, by training, an engineer. He 
obtained the best grades ever re- 
corded in the school of engineering 
he attwyifd, and this ability was 
put to good use in the artist’s larger 
works. 

The man and the artist were a 
phmninmnq ynri he fails to fit into 
die snug categories of art history. 
He washy no means a theoretician 
and viewed the usual discourse cm 
art with suspicion. 

His father grandfather had 
been sculptors in an academy: vein. 
HU grandfather, Alexander Milne 
Calder, who wnjpamH from Scot- 
land, was commissioned to make a 
36-foot (about 110 meters) statue 
of William Penn and various large 
bronze groups to cap the Phfladel- 
piria city haH He spent 22 years 
producing riwtm f>i<w mi the 
step into modernity with playful 
indirection. AH his earlier works 
are marked with a wit and hnmnr 
that stand strikingly in contrast 
with the solemn craft of his elders. 
But tins indirection s pa re d the 

young man & mnfr putitinn with 

tradition. 


Caldcr’s woe also differs mark- 
edly from th*t of his cumemp^kM 1 - 
ies in the United Stales. The suspi- 
cion with which he viewed theory 
kept him dear of the aesthetic bat- 
tles of the ’40s and ’50s. He picked 
up a number of notions from fcOow 
artists, particularly as a young man 
— the lather simpfistic notion that 
“primitive” is better than “deca- 
dent” was oat ?b»t be put to good 
use. But be always preferred to fol- 
low his inefisation without talking 
about it too much. He mice de- 
clared that he would rather avoid 
talking abort art in order to have 
enough time to produce it “Above 
all,” he wrote firs meet, *1 fed art 
should be happy and not lugubri- 
ous.” 

The striking thing about Calder 
is ihai he really did continue work- 
ing at ««m thing from 

early childhood on. Thislmk with 
childhood gives most erf bis work its 
rharaut p ik i j i- fr eshness and creates 
the peculiar continuity between the 
“ higher” and “lower” forms of his 
production. The same personality 
is apparent in either form, speaking 
in different registers but with die 
same inflection. 

This is what makes even the 
more nvttteq hgiw: of the fnesent 
show consistently attractive. 

Michael Gibson’s book “Colder* 
has been published by Universe 
Books in the United States, Art Data 
in England and Sazan in France. 


Ftoa-CAkrlBtiar 







Alexander Odder (top leffc 
sketch for a setf-portwfc iff 
wire, and “Chock Fufl rf 
Nats.” one of his b irth Wide 
from tin cans. 



Passion Was Her Guide, Photography Her Art 


By Paul Richard 

Washington Pott Service 

TX WASHINGTON — The pho- 

W tographer Lee Miller (1907- 
1977) drove her lovers 10 despair. 
Man Ray threatened suicide. In 
1929, the flier called Argyfle, losing 
her to Paris, swooped inhis biplane 
low over her liner, dropped red 
roses on the sundcck and, later the 
same day, died as his plane 
crashed. 

Lives broke up around her. Her 
life, too, was shattered. The mo- 
ment yon see her face — it haunts 
her retrospective at the Corcoran 
Gallery of Alt m Washington — 
you'll begin 10 see why. 

To say that die was beautiful, 
fabulously beautiful, is to under- 
state. Nothing in her pure angelic 
loveliness prepares you for the 
twists of her unaffected vision — or 
for the foul and writhing furies — 
she called them “the winged ser- 
pents” — that gnawed upon her 
souL 

Miller, later to become Lady 
Penrose, from Poughkeepsie, New 
York, rode her glorious lodes from 
the Broadway stage to Buchen- 
wald, from Paris to the Pyramids. 

“I was terribly, terribly pretty ” 
die said. “I looked like an angel, 
but I was a fiend inside.” 

It is Miller’s pale eye that tides 
upon the metronome in the Man 
Ray retrospective at die National 
Museum of Am eri can Art It is 
Miner's perfect lips that float in 
Man Ray’s paintings. Picasso did 

her portraiL And Jean Cocteau, the 
poet, cast her as a goddess, a Greek 
statue come to fife, in his most 
outrageous film. 



Lee Miller, in a photo taken about 1930 by Man Ray. 


But most erf those who know her 
know nothing of her an. She kept 
people away from it. The Corcoran 
exhibition, o r g anize d by Jane Liv- 
ingston, is die first to do her art 
Justice. 

She was a writer, a fashion pho- 
tographer, a model, an adventurer, 
an inveterate traveler, a free lover, a 
Surrealist and a superb photqjour- 
nafist 


In Paris in the 1920s, while work- 
ing with Man Ray, M3er began 
taking odd suggestive photographs, 
of rats* tails and stairways, that st31 
send shivers through the mind. One 
of the best and strangest, called 
“Exploding Hand,” shows a wom- 
an’s hand opening a bold door and 
bursting into fight. 

Arriving at Buchenwald in 1945, 
as a photqjoumalist for Vogue, rite 


focused on guards beaten by the 
prisoners. From the abject terror in 
them eyes, you can tell she looked at 
them with naked hat^ 

Her beauty was a sort of curse. 
She was raped when she was 7 by a 
friend of family friends. While she 
was still a teen-ager, her father be- 
gan to make nude studies of her 
blooming body (you cannot see his 
pictures without some sense of die 
creeps). 

Before she had turned 20, she 
was Hvwring in “Scandals.” In Par- 
is, in the late 1920s and cady 1930s 
— as a model and a joker and an 
object of desire — she lit the art 
world like a land of white-blond 
flame: A mBtoow of glass- 
ware sold crystal champagne gob- 
lets modeled on her breasts. It was 
her utter lack of feu, and her will- 
ingness to push her hick that 
her seek the Surrealist expatriate 
Man Ray. 

“He looked like a buH” she 
wrote, “with an extraordinary torso 
and very dark eyebrows and dark 
hair. I told him boldly that I was his 
new student. He said be didn't take 
students, and anyway he was leav- 
ing Paris for his holiday. I said, I 
know, Tm going with you —and 1 
did. We lived together for three 
years.” 

Miller took new lovers easflv and 
often. One, a rich Egyptian friend 
of Charlie Chaplin's named Aziz 
Eloui Bey, izmnediatdy divorced 
his wife, who killed herself soon 
after. Years later Miller and Bey 
were married. 

Marriages and whims took her 
back and forth between Paris and 
New York, then to Cairo for a spell 
and finally to England. 



First rite shot, for Vogue, the 
devastation of the Bfilr. The stron- 
gest of her photographs — they 
tend to look, m retrospect, tike sun 
real classics — were published, 
with a text by Edward R. Murrow, 
in a volume called “Grim Gkny 
Then, after the war, M3kr stopped 
malting works of art, at least photo- 
graphic works of art. She and her 
second husband. Sir Roland ftu- 
rose, had purchased Farley Farm, 


near Muddles Grechin Sussexand 

in yflflH rM -ftfiHar, * 

as a sort of I pt hat m her loop 
jumping fife, became an htojn 
tiooafiy known spedafist in raven* 
live haute cuisine 

The exhibition will travel to New 
York, New Orleans, Mamematof, 
San Frtmdsco, Chicago and Santa 
Monica, Cabforriia. after dosing Uz 
Washington April 17. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
ART EXHIBITIONS 

PARIS 


BERNARD BUFFET 

Don Quichotte 


ELIZABETH FRANZHEIM 

recent & monumental works 
Until 18 March 1989 

PARIS ART CENTER 

36, rue FalguIOre, 7501 5 Paris. 

Tel.: (1)43-22-39-47, 

Open Tuesday-Saturday from 2-7 p.m. 


cjumoNY/onavA 

Ramko Gallery - Istanbul 
presents 

HfiSEYIN 

BILISIK 

recent paintings 

Galerie de FEscapade 
Cartigny/Geneva 

Tbl. 022/56 1207 
February 15th - March I lift 

upm Itasday to Saturday 3pm - 7pm 


‘’ART EXHIBITIONS" 
^UINTIQirES" 
"AUCTION SALES” 
appear on Saturday 


auction sales 


LEMPERTZ 

Joseph Beuys 

Graphic 


Exhibition 
until March 3 


24 Rue aux Laines 
Bruxelles. 
TeL: 02/51 40 586. 


OSTADD 

"One Mon Show" 

JONATHAN 

borofsky 

Open doily from 15.-00 to 19:00 
Exhibition until March 26th 1989 
GALLERY S AQQA RAH 
GSTAAD SWITZERLAND 
Tel.i (41)30/455 51 


FRANCE 


DROUOT RICHELIEU 

9, Rue Drouot 75009 Paris - Tel.: 48 00 20 20. 


Friday, March 10 

ROOM 4 ar 2 pjn. PRINTS. DRAWINGS, MODERN PAINTINGS, by: 
Abie, Asxuc. Barb, Chzmcr, Gave, Gossan, Domagac, Foa jits. Gall, GUzes, 

Vahar. Portrait, General Ma^dian by Goal Wentworth. IP BOSCHER, 
STUDER, FROMENTIN, 3 me ^Ambaise, Fttis 25 TeL: 42 60 87 87. 
Catalogue: FF 80. 

m DROUOT MONTAIGNE 

15. Ave. Montaigne.75008 Paris - Tel.: 47 23 47 77. 

Thursday, April 20 £ Friday, Apr! 21 

At 2:30 pan. COLONEL D. SICKLES’ LIBRARY, TREASURES OF l*h 
CENTURY FRENCH LITERATURE FROM BALZAC TO ZOLA. Books 
& Mamxscmxs from ^ h yn Klwriw Gualogoc upon A-mantl jp 
LAURIN, GUTLLOUX, BUFFETAUD, TAULEUR, 12 roe Diooot, 7300? 
Paris. TeL: 424661 1A 




ArgantoiJd, Ainana, Chartros. Ctatsauflun, Corbel. 
Coutommtere. Oreux, Enghten. Bampes. FontalnetXeeu, 


~ Joigny. L'lEte-Adam. M&ons-Lafltte, Mantes, Meaux. 

Me&n, Nogont to Hotroo, PaJateeau, Pontotte. Previns. 
5 * — rr. RanbouiDa, St Germain on Lays. Sans, Torviorro, 

smaVsr. Verrtoras. VorsaSes. 

Srriurdoy, h haay 25 

CHARTRES (28000) 

ANTIQUE ft METAL TOYS. M“ J. ft J J. LEUEVRE, 1 bis pho; do 
Genaal-de-GauDc Td.: 37 36 04 33 

Son day, February 26 

CHARTRES (28000) 

At 10 am. & 2 ml, DOLLS ft ACCESSORIES. M» J. ftJJ>. LEUEVRE, 
1 bis, plcc da Gcnesd-dDOnlle. TeL: J7 36 04 33- 

S a tu r day, M a d 4 

VERRIERES-LE-BU1SSON (10 bn Saudi of Paris) 

Ar 8:30 pju. IMPORTANT MODERN PAINTINGS. Gnalogoc on roq u eg 
IT 50L MARTIN DU NORD ft DE BOUVET, 2 bis, rae <fE*knnc- 
(fOnes. TeL: ( 1 ) 6920 1S9L 

ScOurdoy, Math 18 

ENGHIEN (93880) 

Ar 9 POl VERY IMPORTANT MODERN PAINTINGS ft SCULP- 
TURK, if CHAMPING LOMBAIL, GAUTIER, Hotel des Vanes, 2, rae du 
Doocur-Laay. Td: (1) 34 12 68 16. 


Sun da y , Mach 5 — 

CASTRES (81100) 

Ar 2:30 pjn. RUGS I9di ft 20 rb Ga mm a. Hoed des Veotcs, 21, rae do 
Tioor. MFJOANNY. TeL: S 38 <0 09. 


ACROSS 

1 Next of skin? 
5 Low life forms 

12 Forgetful 

19 Deed, in Dijon 

20 Actors Ed- 
ward and 
William 

21 Make 
unfriendly 

22 Colleen 
McCullough's 
music 
makers? 

24 Familyof 
Grant's first 
Veep 

25 Fluffy fare 

26 Shut up 

28 Tinge 

29 Fashion 
designer 
Simpson 

31 Danza latino 

32 Potent 
hallucinogen 

33 Pants style 

36 Olympic 

Stadium team 

38 Three-pointed 
tooth 

43 What Carson 
and Lane do 

44 Humbug 

45 Real it. Ringo! 

46 Rock producer 

Brian 

47 Soccer great 

48 Candia 

56 Abbot's right- 
hand man 

52 Folded, filled 
tortilla 


ACROSS 

53 R.E.O. middle 

54 This bunch 

55 Synthetic 
fabric 

56 Of 60 Across 

57 Lifeboats 

59 Sofa 

60 Back burner? 

61 What this country 
singer needs? 

66 Purpose 

67 Clergyman 

68 Handel 
handled this 
well 

70 deux 

(dance for 
two) 

73 Burglar, e^j. 

74 Seasoning 

75 Vandalize 

76 Tract 

77 Excitement 

78 Poe's" in 

Paradise” 

79 Satiate 

80 Reed of "At 
the Movies” 

81 Chesterton's 

" Survey" 

82 Holmes 
vehicle 

83 Horse or car 

84 Kind of clause 

87 Where Bush 

• whacked 
Dukakis 

89 Wore 

90 Singer Sumac 

91 At the tip of 
one's lungs? 


Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 


rotlDUU DOQQ LIUGCU ECECEE 

□ JL1UL U13UU L’DUUU LIDDELL’ 
□□DOU □UUD ULJUBEIDUDQCDE 
□auQDcanncD guqdd uullc 

13UD LULJLJ UDODU LL'U 

UCCUU LlULiLJ GDQG LEL 
3DQLE □UUDODDCDQQDLLL 
OJG CCQ EQDD ULjDQQ DELL 
aaoQu uqcou euuo dqlll 

□ auuii LlLlUU L’LIULiLJtJLJU LLL 
□aGQEO DOBBUn DEDD 
UiJUQBGCODQDDEQDDBBULJECL 

UUCD DQUQDU (sEOCCE 
U'JE LLBUkJL'BU LJUULJ UUEEC 
H3UDLJ □□□□ GOBUU □OCLC 
□□□□ EQEUD □CUE DDE CCC 
LUiDDDECDDDfSEEQD UUULL 
UIJQ CCEU DEUU DQUQD 

LLE LI Li Li ELI UUUU OLE 
□□DUE UDHEQ UDUUQDQUKiLC 
B^QDLIBDODGBD BUED BliLiiE 
□3D3GE UGDUE UDUE DECEC 
□□DOGE DDEBO DC2BD FJEELL 


ACROSS 


93 A Jackson 
Secretary 
of War 
95 Walk like 
Festus 
97 Mythical 
beasts 
109 Quartet 
members 
103 Rooter for 
hockey’s 
Oilers 

105 Barn-dance 
song? 

168 Proximity 

109 End the reign 
of rain 

110 Be next door to 

111 In any case 

112 Notched, asa 
leaf 

113 Harmonize, for 
short 

DOWN 

1 Boater or 
bowler 

2 Chamber 
sound 

3 Liz Smith 
report 

4 Practice 

5 See eye to eye 

6 One of the 
"M” boys of 
baseball 

7 Pluto, eg. 

8 Sponsorship 

9 Crosby was 
one 

10 First — 

(above all 

else) 

11 Kruppcicy 

12 Lotion . 
ingredient 

13 Clement 

14 Seaman’s 
dock 

15 Makes into 
law 

16 What Stan 
Getz has? 

17 Suburban 
people? 

18 " — 
Magniflque.'’ 
1953 hit song 

21 How to play 
polkas? 

23 "I Love You 
Truly." for 
me 

27 Darkness hrs. 


Ragtag Band By A. J.Santora 
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DOWN 

36 Why the 
musical was 
R-rated? 

32 Dins — 
(Chinese 
dumplings) 

33 Clothed ina 
fangn 

34 Susan Clark 
played her 
on TV 

35 Pouring out 

the whines 

37 An hora 
d 'oeuvre 

39 Smooth out 

49 li may be 
found in a 
pound 

41 Orej6n,eg. 

42 Spot for a slot 

48 Scold 


DOWN 

48 Shorten a sail 
M Sidewalk 
b rick 

51 Pitcher Nolan 

52 Jay Silver- 
heels role 

54 That bunch 

55 Costa — ■ 

San Jos6 
native 

56 Parlor set 

58 Dutdi cheese 

59 Scenery of a 
son 

66 Like a 

smoothie 

62 Manicure 

63 Rictus 

64 Actor Assante 

65 Theater 
district 


York Times, edited by Eugwm jfahfa 


DOWN 

« Acrylic fiber 

76 Shave 

71 Hawkish god 

72 Erotic music 
maker? 

73 Touched 

74 Energy source 

77 Tallahassee {$ 
its cap, 

78 Mora complex 

79 Laydowns, in 
bridge 
toti* style of 

82 Glisten 

83 Fake 

85 Current uau 

88 Big bird of 
myth 

88 grayed to the 
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$ile ~§frz 
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tries. : : 

w Tweed twit. 

ter ■ - • • 

89 Bandy wo»|9 

161 Girtina-^- 
KawyReij«rt 
hit - 

162 Amaze i.v.- 
164 Kind of vftu* > - 
lMShwtrtfa - r 

cedi? :.'J\v 
167 Blah, btafi, ; 
blah . 
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Japan Finds 


ARTS / LEISURE 


:% 


A Kinship in 
Sargent Art 


Patiidc Smith 

ImcrnaUonai Herald Tribune 


T OKYO —Looking at the can- 
vases and mhmlnn 


vases and watercotors of John 
Smger Sargent in one of Tokyo's 
many department-store museums 
brings a question to mind: Why did 
it take this famed 19tb-ceatnnr 
painter of appearances so long to 

reach a nation in which the surface 

oT things « so often more valued 
than what ties beneath it? 

More than a century after Sar- 
gent s birth, it is the current enthu- 
aasm in the United States for his 


t “ , ““HW iU U13 

bright, American style that finally 
brought him into Japanese muse- 
ums. Indeed, curators here speak of 
retrospective held at the 
Wtatney Museum of American Art 
m New Yodc as if it made Sargent's 

first large-scale show in Japan, like 

those of James McNeill Whistler 
two years ago and Mary Cassatt a 
decade back, an inevitability. 


■ their tastes in art chidly by foHow- 
big fashions abroad with the same 

. vigor they bring to French kitchen 
g£ar and West Ger man cars, a 

- “ear-obsession with 19th-centuiy 
French painting has led naturally 
to interest in the leading American 
Impressionist — a progression mo- 
tivated nqt a little by the spectacu- 
lar heights to which Japanese buy- 
ers have driven die prices now 

i- commanded by French masters of 
^.thestyte. 

y But Sargent’s trans-Padfic de- 
-I bat, currently on view in Tokyo 
-- then traveling to three provincial 
~ museums, also shows him striving 
« chords that the Ja panese are in a 
* better position to recognize than 
any other art-g ning publux Like the 
•• Japanese, Sargent was preoccupied 
wub the way thin g s looked; morc- 
S over, he wrfnmri the Impressionism 
<- he learned from Panda Manet 
. £ with an uncomplicated optimism to 
. which Japanese viewers immediate 
■■^ly respond. 

I. “Sargent loved to paint precisely 

■ what was in front of him —light, 

' color, the surface of things — and 
, his manner was rapid and free,” 

says Warren Adelson, a director at 1 

■ the Coe Kerr Galkty in New York 
and editor of a catakigneraisonn6. 
“It’s an approach in direct opposi- 

■ r tion to the classical concent with 

- psychology and form.'* 

■' * Adelson, who helped organize 
the show, along with the British art . 


critic Denys Sutton, acknowledged 
that the 90 pieces on view were 
selected with Japanese tastes in 

mind. Bat the show is also in traded 

to reflect in fair proportion the out- 
put of a painter known primarily in 
the West as a portraitist. 

There are plenty of landscapes 
here to please voracious consumers 
of Mono, Edouard Manet, CanriDc 
Pissarro and France's other great 
painters of nature. But broadly 
stroked landscapes and outdoor 
scenes, painted by Sargent with the 
exuberance he acquired in his eady 
study of Franz Hals, did occupy 
two- thirds of his output, whatevn 
his traditional reputation. 

As for the portraits, they are here 
from the early “Gztana” (1876) and 
“Madame ErrazurizT (1883-84) to 
“Boa Wertheimer" and “Sir Frank 
Swettenham," the latter two paint- 
ed long after Sargent left the Paris 
of his formative years in 1886 to 
settle in London as an enthusiastic 
member of the society from which 
he was to draw many of his sub- 
jects. A pair of later portraits — 
“W illiam Marshall Cazdet” and 
“Mrs. Cazdet and Children" —are 
circulated pribhdy for the first 
time, as are two of the small 
bronzes that Sargent occasionally 
executed. 



“Elsie Palmer” (1890) by Join Singer Sargent 


Given their delight in the cos- 
metic, it is nnhkdy Japanese view- 
ers win respond as Westerners do 
to what many aides view as Sar- 
gent's slide into facile society paint- 
ing after his move to Britain; where 
he eventually obtained citizenship. 
Nor will it be judged negatively 
here *!««♦, as these mme critics sug- 
gest, Sargent’s technical mastery 
does not always compensate for Ins 
lack of psychological depth. 

This lack of psychological depth, 

flfur all , is th e mb*. iBmcn lty that 

Japanese artists face when they 
adopt Western traditions. Mere 
broadly, the Japanese will also see 
in Sargent a happy, adjusted man 
— a conformist, even — and they 


ists — Cassatt, Whistler and Euro- 
pean contemporaries from van 
Gogh onward — but rarefy noted 
in Sargent. 

Sargent had several important 
contacts with Japanese artists and 
those writing about them, includ- 
ing Ernest F. FeaoBosa, the Ameri- 
can art historian who helped nur- 
ture modern Japanese art But most 
of Sargent’s “JapomsmeT was sec- 
ondhand, coming indirectly from 
his debts to Monet and other lin- 


er's appeal is to a deeply held idea 
of how the Japanese Hire to see 
themselves. 


What is most carious about see- 
ing a Sargent show in Japan, how- 
ever, is the opportunity it affords to 
recognize in ins work the Eastern 
influences that are often comment- 
ed upon in other 19th-century art- 


Nonethdess, influences from the 
East go Air beyond the obvious 
effects of paintings such as “A Ja- 
vanese Dancer” (1889) and “Astar- 
te” (1892). They are far more snbtly 
apparent in the frontal pose and 
formal composition of works such 
as “Elsie Palmer” (1890). Japanese 
viewers also profess to see it in the 
same subject’s enigmatic gaze. 

“It’s a suggestive power in Sar- 
gent, not something directly trans- 
posed,” says Masayuki Okabe, Ja- 
pan’s acknowledged Sargent 
expat. "This subtlety is what sets 
him apart from the other Impres- 
sionists.” 


Despite the popularity that Sar- 
gent had achieved in the West by 
the torn of the century, almost 
none of his work came to Japan. 
And although there were a few 
pieces purchased by Japanese col- 
lectors in the 1920s, he was lata 
eclipsed here by the Modernists, 
just as he was in Europe and the 
United Si<n*s . 

But the appearance of his works 
here now reflects more than just a 
revival of interest among American 
museum-goers. Scholarly pursuits 
among Japanese art historians are 
diversifying rapidly, p r om o ti ng an 
tmders&mding among investors that 
there is more to American art than 
Mark Rothko and Andy W arhol 

As nmch as anything else, Sar- 
gent has arrived in a nation eager to 
find the influences that it has 
spread in the past, wherever this 
search may lead them. 

John Singer Sargent, at the Iseian 
Museum of An, Tdkyo, through Feb. 
23; the Yamaguchi Prefectural Mu- 
seum, March 2-April 2; the Kuma- 
moto Prefectural Museum, April 8- 
May 7, and the Museum of Modem 
Art, Shiga. May 13-June 11. 


Obviously, 


some 


English people 


are going, to resent 


this sort 


of thin 


Unrecognized Flashes of Genius 


I mental tonal Herald Tribune 


P I AR1S — As blockbuster exhi- 
bitions draw ever lareer crowds. 


J. bitions draw evalaxgff crowds, 
there is a growing tendency to per- 
ceive the history of art as an on- 
going world championship, with 
the big shots standing over the 
crumpled bodies of little people 
whose work did not matter. 

How different things were in real 
life is best measured through daily 

exposure to auctions where the litter 
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occasionally strewn by the great 
men keeps bobbing up. So does, at 
wider intervals, the odd masterpiece 
created by obscure artists known 
only to a handful of specialists. On 
Wednesday a sale conducted at 
Drouot by Stfepbane Deurbergue as- 
sisted by the expert Jean-Gande 
Romand focused attention on the 
case of Henri Rivifere. 

Rivifere’ s story is the stuff of 
which 19th-century novels are 
made. He was born in Paris, in 
1864 and was 9 when his father 
died after a long illness. HU mother 
struggled to cope financially and 
they nad to move twice to cheaper 
lodgings. But relief was in sight 
Henri's mother married a second 
time and luckily Ham became at- 
tached to his stepfather, who took 
him to the Louvre and to the Mnsfee 
du Luxembourg. The discovery of 
modem art «me through the mag- 
azine La Vie Moderae. The adoles- 
cent decided he would be a painter. 

Rivifere’s first introduction to the 
art world followed a hilarious epi- 
sode. His mother, anxious to see 
him seriously settled, found him a 
job with a feather merchant. Young 
Henri did not care about feathers. 
He kept leaving work to go and 
paint on the Butte Montmartre. He 
got the boot within a week. His 
horrified mother turned to her hns- 
band who went for advice to an old 
academic p aint er Entile Bin — his 

work still adorns the Eglise Saint 
Sulpice and several provincial mu- 
seums. Bin asked to see the boy’s 
work, said he would give him les- 
sons and briefly did so. 

Rivifere received his first real 
training after he got a job as assis- 
tant ^secretary on the Chat. Noir 
magazine, financed try a cabaret 
owner. 

There he became acquainted 
with techniques that set him on his 
artistic course. One of his new cro- 
nies, perhaps the book illustrator 
Caran d’Ache, introduced him to 
etching He mastered the difficult 
craft, with remarkable results. 
Within, two years, from 1882 to 
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“Depart de Sardmiere & Trfebotd,” a woodcut by Henri Rrvifere done in 1893, sold for 38^47 francs. 


Barbizon and Honficur schools. 
His view of the twin bay at “Les 
Ebihiens." a blackish-blue etching 
in an edition of only 10 impressions 
done in 1884 is a masterpiece in 
understated Romanticism. The 
high horizon line topped by a 
gleaming white band below a dark 
blue strip of clouds right at the top 
and the vast expanse of water sug- 
gestive of desolate emptiness make 
up a deeply original composition. 
Chi Wednesday, it fetched a modest 
3,15S francs (about S500). 

The artist's stylistic versatility 
was astonishing, particularly from 
someone whose production was 
limited — from 1882 to 1885 he 


Armond Fields recounts in his 
monograph published in Salt Lake 
Gty in 1 983. The 24-year-old artist, 
by then an established figure in 
Montmartre, the creative heart of 
the city, met the woman be was to 
love until ha death 55 years lata, 
and gained new sdf -confidence. 

It was at that moment that Rivi- 


ics, the second major event in his 
artistic development. In 1888, a 
Paris deala started publishing a 
journal on the art erf Japan, Le 


Japan Artistique. Riviire visited 
his gallery and bought a few Japa- 


created only 20 etchings. In 1884, 
not long after “Les Ebuuens,” Rivi- 
ire did an utterly different land- 


rating banal picture-postcard illus- 
tration, such as his etching “Le 
Pont Neuf” in 1882, and a deeply 
original style influenced by the 


ire did an u Italy different land- 
scape etched in light sepia ink, 
“Cnaumiferes & GenamvQle.” It ul- 
timately goes back to the realism of 
Courbet, with a touch of late Corot 
in its hazy dusters of bushes half 
way up the square composition. 
Around the same time, he struck a 
completely different note in “Prai- 
ries & GenainviHe,*' a tittle impres- 
sionistic masterpiece done in short 
swirling strokes to render a wide 
open landscape. On Wednesday, 
the only impression (from an edi- 
tion erf five) that I have ever seen on 
the market went for a mere 7,437 
francs. 

The early etching phase was vir- 
tually over. Things were happe ning 
at the Chat Near. Riviire got in- 
volved in shadow theater produc- 
tion that turned into a roaring suc- 
cess. He thought out the themes, 
designed the stage setting and in- 
vented several technical tricks, as 


his gallery and bought a few Japa- 
nese woodcuts, which he started 
collecting systematically. So smit- 
ten was the artist that within a year 
of experimental groping he had re- 
invented the Japanese technique. 
With the Enthusiasm of the new 
convert, he embarked on a project 
called “Les Treme-Six Vues de la 
Tour Eiffel” inspired by Hokusai’s 


“Thirty Six Views of Mount FujL” 
The Frenchman did not actually 


The Frenchman did not actually 
imitate Hokusai's models. He re- 
thought everything in his own 
terms. His “Paysages Bretons," 
which came out between 1890 and 
1894 in editions of about 20 each, 
include some of the most delightful 
inventions of 19th-century print- 
making. 

But Rivi fere’s true mastopieces 
could be argued to be a few single 
plates done at wide intervals and 
faffing outside his most typical — 
and best known — production. He 
went back to etching in 1906, when 
his moment of glory was ova. 
“Moulins £ la Palud,” a row of 
forlorn windmills on a hilltop done 
in 1910indiadesof sepia, is one erf 


his greatest engravings. It is hardly 
ever seat at auction or in the trade. 
Fields, who wrote his bode as a 
labor of love after years of collect- 
ing and came to know Rivifere in his 
last years, says that the 35 etchings 
done between 1906 and 1913 woe 
printed in editions of 25. Many 
seem to have disappeared — Rivi- 
fere sold a few, gave away some, and 
a few more remained in the hands 
of his printer, unsigned, such as 
those sold Wednesday. Such pauci- 
ty is not helpful to recognition. On 
Wednesday, the “Moulins it la Pa- 
lud" went for 2,817 francs. 

The contrast with the high price 
paid for “Dfepart de Sardmiers & 
TrehouL” 38*547 francs, or for 
some lithographs, pretty, watered 
down versions of the woodcuts, 
printed in much larger numbers, 
such as “Les Bonds du Trieux au 
Crepuscule.” which went up to 
6,085 francs, is highly revealing. As 
a creator of attractive Breton sou- 
venirs or of picturesque Paris fin- 
de- sifcde scenes with (he required 
whiff of “Japonisme," Rivifere has 
won a modest place for himself. As 
the veiy si gnifican t modem artist 
that he was at wide intervals, he 
hasn’t He probably never will 

The mediocrity of the finicky re- 
alism into which he sank afta 1910 
for the remaining 41 years of his 
life overshadows the achievement 
during the intermittent flashes of 
genius. These were isolated, each 
one differing from the next in style. 
They defy instant art-histoncal 
slotting And that has always 
proved a fatal flaw for those sub- 
mitted for approval to lata genera- 
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NYSE Rises for 3 d Straight Day 


United Press lntemciioaa! 

NEW YORK — Stock prices closed higher 
Friday on the New York Stock Exchange as 
investors lock in stride the latest U.S. trade 
data, which met expectations, and renewed 
their buying interest from the previous two 
sessions. 

The Dow Jones industrial average, which rose 
7.50 posts Thursday, advanced 13.39, closing 
at 2324-82. For the week, the blue-chip index 
climbed 3S.7S points. 

Broader-market indicators also advanced. 
The New York Slock Exchange index rose 0.94, 
to 166.45. Standard & Poor’s 500-stock index 
climbed 1.95, to 296.76. The price of an average 
share added 19 cents. 

Advances led dedincs by a 2-1 margin* Big 
Board volume totaled 160 million shares, com- 
pared with 177 million traded Thursday. 

Before the market opened, the government 
said the U-S. trade gap narrowed in December 
to SI 1.89 btOian, compared with a revised 
SI 2. 22 trillion trade deficit in November, which 
previously bad been estimated atS12J51 trillion. 

While the report said imports ami exports 


little direction from either the bond market or 
the dollar. 

Mr. Goldman said baying interest was re- 
newed from the last two sessions as inv estor 
continued to capitalize on the previous week’s 
sharp decline by purchasing stocks at lower 
prices. 

Monte Gordon, research director of Dreyfus 
Carp., said buying interest also stemmed from a 
growing feeling among investors that the Feder- 
al Reserve Board was effectively ha ndling infla- 
tionary pressures. 

Although the recent rise in interest rates was 
not exactly welcomed by the market, he said 
investors saw the hike as necessary for slowing 
economic growth gradually, without posing the 
threat of a recession. 

Both analysts said the market was capable of 
moving higher over the short term, but they 


moving higher over the short term, but they 
added that a return to January’s high levels 
could prove to be difficult. 

“The February mood is sour, compare! with 
the sweet one we saw in January, said Mr. 
Goldman. “After a 300-plus point rally and 


continued economic strength and thus posably 
putting upward pressure on interest rates, ana- 
lysts said investors took the data in stride. 

“The trade figure didn’t gjve any surprises. 
Therefore, it set the market up for its own 
internal dynamics.’* said Alfred Goldman, mar- 
ket strategist with AG. Edwards & Sons Inc. in 
SL Louis, Missouri. 

Prices dipped slightly at the opening but 
strengthened by uridmorning despite getting 


mg overpriced compared with bonds. 

Mr. Goldman said the pace of trading was 
relatively subdued Friday doe to the approach- 


ing three-day weekend. The market wifi be 
dosed Monday for the Presidents Day holiday. 

The American Stock Exchange index rose 
0-80, to 325.95. The price of an average share 
added 3 cents. Advances led riedfr u-s by a 3-2 
ratia Volume totaled 12 millio n shares, about 
the same as on Thursday. 
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New U.S. Consensus 
Emerges on Schools 


Both parties 
support a stronger 
federal role. 

By Edward B. Fiske 


N 


EW YORK — When it comes to 
education, the presidency of 
^ Bush offers a tant 


The Reagan administration rapv- to office in 
1981 vowing to reduce the federal role in edu- 
cation. Now the vice president from that ad- 
ministration says he wants to be “the educa- 
tion president/ 

ItisstiH unci ear what Mr. Bosh has in mind. 
What is clear is that both liberals and conserva- 
tives ^are having new thoughts about the federal 
role in education and that a new consensus is 
enraging that cots across old ideological divi- 
sions. That could wok to the president's favor 
if be decides to make school improvement a 
major domestic issuer 

“The old lines that have been used to gHf 
people's thinking about education have broken 
down," said Joseph Nathan, who wrote a re- 
cent report on education for the National Gov- 
ernors Association. “If s not Democrats versus 
Republicans so much as what will improve the 
schools.” 

The contrast between Mr. Bush and the 
predecessor he served so loyally could not be 
more striking. 

The Reagan ad m i ni s t r atiop 's original politi- 
cal goals for education were dean Scrap the 
newly formed Department of Education, enact 
tuition tax credits for the parents of children in 
private schools and get prayer bade in public 
schools. 

AH three were built around the basic teoet 
that whatever could be done to get Washington 
out of public education was a good thing, and 
all three got nowhere. With the issue of a 
smaller federal rok framed as boldly and dear- 
ly as possible, but with the country facing 
serious economic threats from Japan and other 
countries, Americans rejected the proposition 
that Washington should puQ out of education. 

Evidence of the emerging bipartisan consen- 
sus around a greater federal role in education 
includes these developments: 

• Congress recently passed legislation 
strengthening national testing of primary and 
high school students and giving the secretary of 


education the authority to design a test far 
every 1 1th grader. 

• Groups like the Committee for Economic 
Development, consisting Of executives ef ma- 
jor American corporations, have begun toposh 
far more federal support of early childho od 
education. 

• Bipartisan pressure is b uilding for Wash- 
ington to help me Carnegie Forum on Educa- 
tion and the Economy create a new ™rinrtal 
system of teacher certification, something that 
has always been left strictly to individual 
states. 

One thmg; that Mr. Bush has already pledged 
to do as “the education president” is to start up 
a “merit school” program that will provide 
recognition and money to superior schools, 
including those that improve the performance 
of disadvantaged students and reduce their 
dropout rates. A price tag has yet to be at- 
tached to the program. 

At a recent conference at Bard College north 
of New York City, Albert Shanker, president 
of the American Federation of Teachers, en- 
dorsed that idea and suggested that it be done 
on a large enough scale to encourage prospec- 
tive winners to “rethink what they are dong 
and make the sort of fundamental stnictural 
changes that take a long period of time.” 

He said that by putting $600 milli on a year 
into a trust fund for the next five years, the 
federal government could eventually begin 
writing $2,000 checks to 10 percent of Die 
country’s educators every year. “The key is to 
create incentives and get faculties to work 
together as teams competing against other 
teams,” he said. 

A politically popular way for Mr. Bush to 
fulfill his education pledge would be to expand 
Head Start, a program for disadvantaged pre- 
schoolers whose SO billion budget now 
reaches only 20 percent of eligible students. 

“There is increasing evidence that the pre- 
school yean are absolutely crucial,” said Er- 
nest L. Boyer, president of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
“Stranger nutritional and wiii«niqn»i 
grams for all children, especially for the : 
advantaged, must be a top priority.” 

- With the budget deficit also looming as a 
m^or priority, Mr. Bush is likely to be looking 
for ways of stimulating educational reform 
without any new lag-ticket education pro- 
grams. 

WiTKam J. Bennett, who served as secretary 
of education for most of President Reagan’s 
second term and who has now been named Mr. 

Continued on page 13 



EC Revives Concept of Wandering Scholar 


By Barry James 


P ARIS — In a limited and more formal 
manner, the European Co mmuni ty is 
reviving the ancient concept of the 
wandering scholar with a program 
named after the greatest of the Renaissance 
peripatetics, Desiderius Erasnus. 

The Erasmus program was launched in 1987 
to enable students m the EC to study for a 
certain period of time in member countries 
other than their own. This year, the program 
win encompass for the first time an experiment 
in transferring credits from one country to 
another. 

So far, according to the community's execu- 
tive commission in Brussels, about 16,000 stu- 
dents have benefited from periods of integrat- 


ed study abroad, ranging from three months to 
a year — a tiny proportion of the 6.5 million 
students in higher education throughout the 
EC 

The program could have been even bigger if 
more money had been available as the commis- 
sion wished The amount of financial aid re- 
quested for the 1987-88 and 1988-89 academic 
years was three times greater than the 412 
minio n European Currency Units ($45 .5 mil- 
lion) actually available. 

The commission's aim, supported by the 
European Parliament, is for at least 10 percent 
of students to spend an integrated period of 
studies in another community country from 
1992 onward. 

The Erasmus program win also make it pos- 
sEWe for 2,600 teachers to spend part of the 
current academic year in another member 


state, a figure that also is likely to grow consid- 
erably in future years. 

In the single European market planned for 
1 992, it will be easier for professionals to set up 
practice in countries other than their own and 
have their qualifications recognized, but there 
remains a problem of mutual recognition of the 
diplomas issued by Europe's various kinds of 
institutions of hiper education. 

The planners of the Erasmus program are 
attempting to solve this problem by promoting 
an arrangement called Die European Commu- 
nity Course Credit Transfer System. This will 
enable students to combine Die credits gained 
at two or more European universities mto a 
ief 


; credit transfer system, which is broadly 
based on the experience of the United States, 
will go into effect in a limited number of 


institutions for the first time during the 19S9- 
1 990 academic year and last experimentally for 
six years. If tbe system works, it is likely to be 
expanded to the rest of the participants in the 
Erasmus program. 

About 80 institutions of higher education 
from all 12 EC member states, a small propor- 
tion of the total involved in Erasmus, will 
participate on a voluntary and relatively infor- 
mal and decentralized basis in the credit trans- 
fer system. 

Officials say the success of Die plan will 
depend on the building of mutual trust be- 
tween the participating institutions. During 
the experimental period, transfer of credits will 
be allowed in five subject areas — business 
administration, history, medicine, chemistry 

Continued on page 10 


Overseas Influence Felt in Japan 


Smdy-ahroad 
programs draw 
students to 
private 
universities. 

By Christine Chapman 

T OKYO — Out of necessity and 
pride, muversity education in Japan 
15 en tering an jntem nrinnal period, 

encouraged by the need to fig ht for a 
share of a diminishing homegrown undergrad- 
uate population and fostered by incoming 
Ari«n students who want graduate programs 
in engineering and the natural sciences to be 
expanded. 

The image of Japan as a rich and powerful 
high-tech country is the lure for Asians to 
enroll in the system that, by its own ad mi ssi o n, 
has difficulty coping with them. A target of 
100.000 foreign stu- 
dents by the year 2000 
has become govern- 
ment policy. It is up to 
the universities, nation- 
al and private, to ac- 
commodate thorn. 

The concern over a 
dramatic increase in 
foreign students is off- 
set by fears of unfilled 
undergraduate chairs in 
the lecture room within 
15 years. Enrollment at 
Japan's 465 four-year 
c oll«»g ieK and universi- 
ties is now 1-88 million 
students; it is expected 
to fall to 1.33 mflhon by 
the year 2005. Japans 
90 national universities, 
where tuition fees are 
tow, survive on govern- 
ment funding. It is in 
the private universities 
that depend cm tuition 
fees where competition 
Cor students is keen. 

Private colleges are 

starting to c a p i tali ze on 

Lhe political rhetoric _ 
lddresscd to consumers ‘To internationalize. 
To the Japanese consumer, education is an 
ssential commodity as families spend gener- 
ntslv from kindergarten through ^ 

, series of prepsralary sciook pri^ mOT- 
at> English conversation schools, anaftamfr- 
ny plS&UDs in the United States and Eng- 

illd. 

TKf* nrivate university is a Johnny-come- 
ilefT in offering study abroad. Nwcg 
* not only sending groups of stem 
mod; they are buymaor amyous 

“e United States Tfonce an d Bn“®“ 
vestudenu foreign experience — ““ 
eSbnglo Die home institution. For thefiret 

^adthrough their programs to be accepted 
ward a Japanese degree. 

This innovation has been started by private 


institutions feat lack (he reputation of Tokyo’s 
elite Waseda and Krio universities. 

In the academic ranking that puts the na- 
tional University of Tokyo at the peak erf the 
pyramid, the universities going abroad are 
those that serve tbe mass of students whose 
university entrance examinations scores do 
not warrant a place in die most prestigious 
institutions. In die new push westward, Duse 
average students may leant to speak English 
fluently, a skill that even the brightest college 
student lacks. 

“National universities are too academic." 
said Kusuo Hitomi, president of Tokyo's 
Showa Women’s University, which bought a 
campus in Boston and began classes for its 
English majors there last year. “When they 
learn English at a national university, they 
learn literature, not Die language. 1 believe in 
one world. Tbe 21st century is Die time to 
know the way of thin king of other people and 
to tell them about Japan.” 

Showa is “the pioneer in this kind of educa- 
tion,” he said. 

“Governor Michael S. Dukakis welcomed 
us with a letter and the Seal of the Common- 
wealth,” added the 73-year-old president, 
whose school began in Tokyo in 1920, was 
baroed out during an American air raid in 
1945, and rebuilt after the war. 



Japanese students get together at the University of Waseda 


In August 1987, Showa bought the 38-acre 
(15-hectare) former rite of the Nazareth Child 
Care Center from the Archdiocese of Boston 
f«$LL5 million. In April 1988, Showa f 
with 300 girls, 150 , 


fee coDree'cacb four-month semester far im- 
merskm m English courses taught by Ameri- 
can teachers. 

Beginning in April, a semester in Boston win 
become compulsory for 360 English majors, in 
the sophomore year of junior college and the 
junior year of university. Tuition for the se- 
mester is about 1 million yeti ($7,700) which 
includes airfare, school fees, board and field 
trips. Showa students will be able to audit 
classes in several of the area universities. 

Aria, a private uxriverrity in the Tokyo sub- 
urbs, began a pilot program in March 1988 
sending 60 students to Western Washington 
University in Bellingham, Washington, assur- 


ing them, as Showa does, that- all credits 
earned abroad would be accepted at home. 
This year 600 students from Aria University 
will study at Western Washington and other 
universities in the state. 

Asia’s president, Shinlrichi Eto, decided that 
it was the role of his college to prepare gradu- 
ates for middle-level jobs m Japanese corpora- 
tions by ensuring fedr ability to speak English. 

For whatever reason — fluency in Fngfeh, 
prestige or travel abroad — fee overseas study 
program is becoming part of the cumculum at 
about 30 percent erf private universities, ac- 
cording to a publishing company survey. 

The United States is Die most popular for- 
eign destination. In operation besides Showa 
and Asia are Hawaii College of the Kansai 
University of Foreign. Studies, Soka Gakkai 
University of Los Angeles, and Winchester 
Shod College at Winchester, England. Gyosei 
Gakuen wfl] open an international university 
in a London suburb in April with a tie-up to 
Reading University. 

Tokyo University recently bought a 75-acre 
campus in Denver, Colorado, from Regis Col- 
lege fra an estimated $6.5 million. In 1990, 
Tokyo will have a branch within England's 
Durham University. 

Seijo University has opened a campus fra its 
high school students is eastern France; Sl 
P aul’s University has a 
high school campus in 
London; and Keio Uni- 
versity will have a high 
school campus in sub- 
urban New York by fee 
fall of 1990, followed 
by a graduate institute. 
Expansion overseas not 
only enhances the um- 
verrity's reputation, it 
provides Japanese sta- 
tioned there with 
schools for their teen- 
agers who can then en- 
ter tbe parent university 
in Japan. 

As the private col- 
leges devise interna- 
tional programs to at- 
tract undergraduates, 
graduate schools of na- 
tional universities are 
undergoing fedr own 
crisis. Spurred on by in- 
creasing numbers of 
foreign students and 
frustrated by outdated 
appropriations, a de- 
mand to expand and 
develop an advanced 
curriculum is g rowing stronger. 

“Postgraduate education is riding free on 
undergraduate education,” said Fumio Ni- 
sbino. Chairman of the Department of GvD 
Engineering at the University of Tokyo. “Jar 
pan has no resources except human resources. 
We have to emphasize postgraduate educa- 
tion, especially in Du natural sciences. 

“In spite of Die rapid increase in foreign 
students, we still have the same flora space, 
same desks, same number of faculty and ad- 
ministrators. Funding by tbe government is 
allocated on tbe number of Japanese students. 
We are given only 300,000 yen a year for each 
foreign graduate student. Irs a small amount” 

The Ministry of Education reports an in- 
crease of 3,000 foreign students annually since 
1983. Tbe total figure fra 1988 ranges from 

Continued on page 10 
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Germany Fights 
Overcrowding 
In Qassroo: 


. By Miriam Widman 

F rankfurt— class- 
rooms are so over-filled 
that students have to sit 
cm the floor, the window 
sills or amply stand outside; 
courses are so oversubscribed that 
professors often have to repeat the 
same lecture twice or mare so that 
students can get something out of 
the class. 

West Goman higher education 

is in trouble. The problem b am- 
ple to describe — too many stu- 
dents, not enough classrooms, 
professors, assistants or materials 
— but difficult to solve. 

“If you don't get thereat least a 
half an hour early, you wind up 
sitting on the flow.” said Carols 
Wohnhaas. an economics student 
at the University of Fr eib u rg . 

“Not everybody can fit inside, 
so some sit on the window sills or 
cm the floor, or they stand outside 
because the air is" so bad," said 
Corrinne Poll, a Munich Universi- 
ty student and board member of 
Asia, a wefl-known student group. 

Although overcrowded condi- 
tions have dominated many fields 
of German higher education for 
yean, both students and adminis- 


trators agree that the problem has 
recently become acute. 

The number of first-year law 
students at Frankfurt's Johann 
Wolfgang Goethe University, For 
example, almost doubled to 650 
this semester, from 330 in the 
1987-1988 winter semester. The 
situation was nearly identical at 
Bonn University, with 611 first- 
year law students this winter se- 
mester, compared to 380 last year. 
Ax the U ni v e rs i ty of Cologne, up 
to 200 students are crammed into 
a seminar designed for no marc 

than 40 lririlaat warn n wiifn time 

100 test graders must handle 
18JXX) exams — or 180 per grader. 

Figures from the West German 
Rectors’ Conference, a lobbying 
group for higher education, show 
thnt die student population in- 
creased to 1.47 naltion in die win- 
ter semester of 1988-1989, up 42 
percent from last winter and nca r - 
ly a 50 percent increase bom the 
984,000 recorded 10 years ago. 
Meanwhile, the number of profes- 
sors and assstants has risen from 
7S,900m 1980 to 81,500 in 1987— 
a mere 33 percent increase, with 
most cf the added faculty going to 
university-run medical dimes, not 
to the classrooms, according to 
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SUMMER STUDY 
IN BOSTON... 
COLLEGE PREP 
AND EXPOSITORY 
WRITING 

• American Studies and Foundations of ColleSe Writing 
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(& internal i«.ra! siciier:? ::uer.* in Knchsh). College writ inn 
workshops. Lecture series cumbiranH arts, sciences & humani- 
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Write or call: Brenda Needle 
Director. American Experience Programs 
Tufts University Conference Bureau 17 
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1989 SUMMER AT S® 

School of Advanced International Studies 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Washington, D.C. 


Language Studies 

■ Mandarm Chinese 

• French 
•Japanese 

• Political Russian 
June 5-July 7 
July 10-Au gust 11 

* 


International Studies 

graduate courses in: 

• American Foreign Policy 
■ International Economics 

• Regional Studies 

• Energy and Security Studies 
June 12-July 27 

* * 

English for International Affairs and American Studies 
Tor foreign professionals in business and finance 
and foreign graduate students. 

June 19-Jdy 28 

S umm er Institute for Secondary School Teachers 
which highlights Spanish and Hispanic Area Studies 
June 26-July 28 
For information, write: 

Office of Summer Programs. S® 

1740 Mass a ch us etts Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 USA 


HARVARD 
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EC Revives Concept 
Of Itinerant Scholar 


Oversz&scribed courses pose an overflow problem in a German classroom. 


Joachim Weber, an official of the 
rectors’ conference. 

A key reason behind the prob- 
lem is door planning on the part of 
the federal government, but espe- 
cially by the regional governments 
that support West Germany's 
higher education system. In short, 
government planners expected 
that the increased use of the birth 
control pOi would result in fewer 
students, and so budget plans were 
geared to -ir vm pTnuirintwg tens of 
thousands fewer students than 
have in fact shown up at university 
doors. In Frankfurt, for gvampV, 
regional government planners 
counted on 18.000 for mis year, 
far bdow the 34.000 uiio are actu- 
ally there. 

Aggravating the problem is the 
longer time West German stu- 
dents take to complete their stud- 
ies and a general increase in de- 
mand for higher education, 
especially in the larger tides. 

Free access to higher education 
is gu aranteed to German citizens 
under the Federal Republic’s 1949 
founding laws. Essentially arty 
West German citizen who has 
passed the Abitur, the school-leav- 
ing certificate, has the right to pur- 
sue the higher education of his 


choice. The exceptions are in areas 

SUCb as " W<irm» rfwiiitiry and 

many natural sciences, where 
West Germany applies selection 
and where only students with top 
grades are admitted. 


by local foundations and business- 
es. 

The success of local endowment 
prog ram s, however, will probably 
depend cm public identification 
with the local un iv e r s i t y , and in 


'If you don’t get there 
at least a half an hour 
early, you wind up sitting 
on the floor.’ 


Changing the education law or 
applying selection universally are 
politically unpalatable solutions. 
A change in Article 12, the basic 
education law, “is at die moment 
politically not feasible and it is 
also not part of the discussion," 
said Klaus Ring, the Frankfurt 
University president 
One idea being discussed in 
F rankf urt is the es tablishmen t of 
an endowment fund to be support- 
ed by the regional go ver nme nt and 


many West German cities, this is 
not likely to be substantial Mr. 
Ring explains that while Frank- 
furt's university was founded by 
citizens’ foundations and initia- 
tives. most German universities 
were established by wealthy re- 
gional landowners. 

Education Minister Jdrgen 
MoUemann has taken some steps 
to alleviate the problem. He boost- 
ed Bonn’s contribution toward 
con structi on and material costs 
for higher education to 1 billion 


BwVad 


Deutsche marks (51.88 hilfion) af- 
ter Finance Minister Gerhard 
Stoltenberg had earner reduced 
the budget to 800 ntiOian marks. 
The regional governments 
matched Bonn’s contribution with 
another 1 bfllian maria of their 
own. Mr. MOQemann has pro- 
posed that the budget be raised to 
1 3 hfllirtn trurr fre anntmTIy and has 

asked the regional governments to 
increase their input to that level 

A supplementary program of 
2.1 bflHcio marks over seven years 
is ai ff) on the table, with the fund- 
ing to be split between the federal 
arid regional governments. The 
money is to be directed to the 
hardest hit areas — law, business 
administration, computer science 
and the humanities. 

But Mr. MdDemamfs office 
says throwing money at the prob- 
lem is not going to sotoc it “If s 
like giving a hungry man a piece of 
bread,” says Adrea Reidt, a 
spokeswoman at the Education 
Ministry. “When yon give a 
hungry man a piece of bread, he 
eats it, but then he How do I 
satisfy myself now?" 

MIRIAM WIDMAN is die bureau 
chief of Market Netvs Service in 
Frankfurt. 
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and mechanical 
that are most fikeiy to benefit I 
an international exchange. 

The system will allocate up to 
60 acadeunc credits a year, 30 a 
semester or 20 a trimester. Since 
there is no formal mechanism for 
fWiriing how many credits a given 
course is worth, it wfll be up to the 
institutio ns themselves to came to 
Twiittiai a amemw ii; about the val- 
ue of then academic training . 

An example of how the credit 
transfer might w o r k is that of a 
Dutch student who 
French and 
as his own lan- 


He would study for ayear in bis 
own country, then study for two 
semesters in West Germany, 
where he would take a Diphmvor - 
prufung or a ZwischeriprOfung, 
then go to Britain, where he would 
take a bachelor's degree at the end 
of bis thir d year. Ifbe wished, he 
could then go to a French universi- 
ty, where he would receive a mm- 
trise at the end of his fourth year, 
at which time he would have ac- 
quired a total 240 credits. 

The commissi on acknowledges, 
however, that lhere are unlikely to 
be many such paragons of multi- 
fingnahsm. and that most students 
miring advantage of the credit 
transfer system will probably 
study at no more than two univer- 
sities. 

According to Carlos Lieba n a of 
Spain, a European Comnusaou 
official the Erasmus program 
grew out of existing cooperation 
atTvwTg many European universi- 
ties that had been going on for 
several years. 

Building on these inf onnal con- 
tacts, the commission lamwhad 


Erasmus by encoaraging d* es- 
tablishment cf fensa! Inter-uw- 



programs u«*«— .wvw*— — -- 
aid from the conunumiy. 
of them haw involved student ex- 
changes. 

Each institution is free w 
choose iu partners in ihe coopera- 
tion programs, which has led to 
deficiencies that the commisaon 

would tike to see corrected incom- 
ing years in consultation w® *»* 
institutions. The main problems 
are that the programs arc unevenly 
distributed geographically and 
that many academic disciplines 
are inadequately represented, rar- 
ticulariv natural setmees. medi- 
cine and the traadng of teachers. 

Another limitat ion of Erasmus 
is that a student at a university 
ihaihas not agreed to participate 
is the program cannot benefit 
from EC funds to stady i n anoth er 
community country. The commis- 
sion hopes that tins problem will 
diminish as more universities 
come into the program. 

“A major problem we have 
found in carrying out the Erasmus 
program,” sad Mr. Liebana, “is 
the lack of knowledge of foreign 
languages.” 

The commission says that an 
extension of the Erasmus program 



Proposals dial the commisszoD in- 
tends to ptt forward later tto year 
wffi be concerned with students at 

present exdnded from Erasmus, 
as weD as with improving the stan- 
dard of cultural and linguistic 
preparation to enable more stu- 
dents to participate. 


BARRY JAMES a ea the staff of 

die International Herald Tribune. 


Overseas Influence 
Is Being Felt in Japan 


Continued from page 9 

17,000 to 25,000. Many of these 
are part-time students with & ax- 
mooih visa for language study. 
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ST. GEORGE’S UNIVERSITY'') 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


WV ' GRENADA Afflluutd Hospital* i* 

lb ST. VINCENT 

C — i tafc m 
Great Britain 

Approved by the N-Y. State Education Department for the purpose of 
conducting a clinical program in New York leaching hospitals. 

Received a similar approval in 1985 from the New Jency Board of Medical 
E xaminer s. 

Officially recognized by the General Medical Council of Great Britain. 
861 students have transferred to 81 US. medical schools. 

St. George's has graduated 1442 physicians, licensed in 45 states. 

996% of our graduates who are eligible US. citizens haw obtained ACGME- 
approved residencies. 

Approved for Guaranteed Student Loans, also SLS loons. St. George's grants 
loans to entering students. 

Classes commence in August and January. 

for i nf ormati on St. George's Uamdty School ol MnSdne 
pirate contact c/o FMSSC; Dql IHT: One Eatf Mrin Street, 
the Office cf Bmy Shore, N.Y. I17B6 • (516) 6&85DV 

Admissions 



OVERSEAS DIRECTED 
STUDY PROGRAM 

Earn a Bachelor, Master or Doctorato Degree in 
Business & Public Ad mini stration, Engineering, Education arany 
areas of Political &. Social Sciences, by utBbdng your prior WORK 
EXPSUB4CE, TRADSHNG t, ACADEMIC ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

For free evaluation send resume: 

PACIFIC SOUTHERN UNIVHISITY 
9581 W. PICO BIwL, Dept. A-9 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90035. (213) 551-0304. 

Audtoriiad by CdShnia Stahl Daportrnanl af Eduerije w. 

Cqgomio Awdui So n orPnvota PcgtSgcondcry SAoob. rLAlSA-CU. Wn4ii»vk3»vD.C 
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Fort Lauderdale. Florida. U.S.A. 


You r Future is International Business 

•Weekend programs 

•Programs begin three or 
four times a year 
•Course Requirements 
can be completed in 
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Admission Criteria 
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Accredited University for 
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Mail to: 

Nova University 

FSB&E- International Programs 

3301 College Avenue 

Fort Lauderdale, FL 33314 U.SA. 


Nma Wroersity is accredited by the Commission on Cottages or the 

Southern Association of Cofeoes and Schools ro award bachelor a 
master s, educational Specialist, and doctoral degrees. Nora University 
admits students of any race, color, and natron a/ or ethnic angm. 



Cornell University 
Summer Session 

Spend your summer at one 
of America’s great universities! 

Courses for University Students 
A broad selection of courses of varying lengths 
in the natural sciences, languages, and humanities. 

Programs for High School Students 
Students earn college credit — and learn what life 
is (ike at an American university. 

English as a Second Language 
An intensive six-week English language program. 

Cornell University is located in the heart of the Finger Lakes, 
a beautiful vacation region within New York State. For infor- 
mation, please write to Cornell University Summer Session, 
Box 949, B12 Ives Hall, Ithaca, N.Y. 14853, U.S.A.;call 
607/255-4987; telex Cornell WU1 6713054. 




Their i 
to earn yen.' 

nese: Othexs arc conarnttod to 
throe to four yeara in a tninmtty 
where the language is an obstacle 
tO ibA-t 

- “The freafey feefe m ob ligation 
to accommodate foreign stu- 
dents,” said Mr. ffiriana “But 
their pafonnasce m the pan was- 
not so good as expected, eKxrially 
at reputable nmvasties file To- 
kyo. Since the xnqariiy of .Asian 
stndcms can commnnicace in Eg- 
gfoh. if they go to the United 
States, they can compfcre the mas- 1 
teris degree program in one year. 
Here h takes op to four yean be- 
canseof language tnann^azid two 
years study for the degree. 

“Oat of the 21 departments in 
Tokyo's engineering faculty, only 
three — cml urban and nuefew 
ongmeering — teach in English," 
said Mr. mshmo, who introduced 
the idea in 1982. The academic 
quality of foreign students is bet- 
ter or favorably compared to the 
Japanese students. Most research 
work is carried out by than." 

The stimulus to graduate educa- 
tion of foreign students is 
by other University of Tokyo pro- 
fessors. Masao In, head of the 
engineering faculty, which admit- 
ted 500 foreign students in 1989, 
out of the university total erf 1,000, 
said: “In the long run, foreign stu- 
dents mil lead to sxirc creative 
research. But large-scale reforms 
are required to improve graduate -A 
schools.” ^ 

CHRISTINE CHAPMAN, a 
joiaTudist based in Tokyo, special- 
ists in education and the arts. 
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B.S. Computer Science 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 

281 Masonic Avenue 
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* Planned French Reforms Put. Emp hasis on Quality Ovot Q uantit y 


The overhaul seeks to train children to 
mee t technological challenges. 


By Barry James 


P AWS — One of the few things that 
pohuoans of the ruling ltfTaad the 
Wsrtwn right can both agree on in 
ionn. ^ rance 18 the ne ®d for education re- 

How to go about it is another matter and so 
1 is how to pay for it ’ 

k Th 5° u ^J he 1980 b, education ministers 
have banged then heads against the probtem. 
Tne latest is Lionel Jospin, a former teacher 

r*,H UnV S ed H* hroaSK of his reform plan 
to the cabinet last month. 

Mr. Jospin will present an education bill 
during the spring session of the National As- 
semWy, or parliament, after receiving reports 
tn April from the 10 special commissions he 
has set up to examine every aspect of the 
problem. 

His intended ref at ill has fonr prinripyl ain; if; 
• To ensure that by the year 2000 every 
student leaves school with a recognizable qual- 
ification. 

• To raise from the present 42 percent to 80 
percent the number of pupQj who leave gpho pl 
with a certificate of nigh school education 
loiawn as the baccalaurim, the qualification 
seeded to enter higher education. 

• To ensure there is a place in higher educa- 
tion for every holder of a baccalanrist who 
wants it, which could mean a near doubling to 
2 million of (he number of university students. 
Already the under-funded universities are 
bursting at the seams. 

• To open the education system to interna- 
tional cooperation and to the budding of a 
united Europe. 

Like his predecessor, (he conservative Rent 
Memory, Mr. Jospin believes that France needs 
to improve its education standards radically to 
compete in an increasingly technological world 


in which most workers may have to retrain or 
adapt to several new jobs daring the onnrse of 
then - careers. 

It means that children need to learn how to 
team. It means, according to Mr. Jospin, an 
on quality rather ihar> quantity aori 
therefore a lightening and rethinking of the 
present heavily loaded teazn-by-rote curricu- 
lum. “I want wen-educated mods, not wdl- 
stuffed ones,” Mr. Jospin has said. 

Mr. Jospin is seconded — some say rivaled 
— by Pome Minis ter Michel Rocard, who 
takes a personal interest in educational reform 

tenge. President Francois MittemmcfljfcewisG 
calls h “the priority at priorities.” 

Education occupies a privileged place in 
French political life; perhaps because schools 
have always been seen as the means of trans- 
mitting the republican values that sprang from 
the revolution 200 years ago. 

■ But although the govesmnenfs commitment 
to the revolutionary virtue of gaiSti seems 
laudable, there are those who question whether 
the right way of achieving e ducational reform 
is to make sure that everyone leaves school 
with a diploma of some son. 

Won't tins, the critics ask, merely lead to a 
devaluation of the diplomas and the substitu- 
tion of seme other method of separating the 
academically inclined sheep from the non-in- 
tellectual goats? Is there not a risk as Michel 
Godet, an educator, has pointed out, that 
France will become as rigidly divided by diplo- 
mas as the antien rtgime was divided by titles 
of nobility? 

Debate about the baccakurfat system is 
nothing new. At the turn erf the century, Emile 
Boutmy, an wtnnafwnni reformer, wrote that 
the examination, was dividing Fiance into two 
classes — white collar and the rest He called 








the baccalanr&at a steeple chase, “a purely 
arbitrary and artificial object that has nothing 
to do with real life.” 

The fact that the government is aiming for 
an 80 percent baccalaurfeat pass rate within a 
decade does not mean that it wants an 80 
percent white collar work force, according to 
educators. The aim is to broaden the educa- 
tional structure to smt students taking unaca- 
demic as well as academic courses. It 
giving specific training as well as a broader 
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cultural background to future martiani^ and 
te chnicians as well as teachers and intellectu- 
als. 

In the 1960s, reform-minded educators 
pushed mathematics as a means of democratiz- 
ing education because it did not require the 
background in Latin and Greek that was more 
likely to be found in children from middle- 
dass families. 

So theoretical mathema tics was made the 
cornerstone of the cdnratinnni system. The 


mathematics baccalaureat, the Bac C, has be- 
come the open sesame to the elite colleges 
known as Grander Ecoies. The best plans are 
still occupied by children from middle-class 
families and the working class is as excluded as 
ever. 

The emphasis on pure mathematics has had 
several unforeseen consequences. It has tended 
to produce a leadership that is often criticized 
for being technocratic, remote and lacking in 
h umanis tic background. 

It has led to a downgrading of the human- 
ities, since students who follow courses in let- 
ters and arts are often there not because of 
vocation but because of their inability to make 
the grade in a mathematics or science course. 

And since mathematics is used as afunction- 
al method erf selecting elites, many students 
turn away from it at the first opportunity. The 
paradox is that France, which places more 
emphasis on mathematics Tb ** 1 any other coun- 
try in Europe, has a shortage of mathemati- 
cians willing to teach the subject. 

There is now a movement back toward the 
humanities and a crop of books attacking what 
some of the writers describe as the tyranny of 

malhpmflriit 

Despite the criticism of France's elitist ap- 
proach to education and the rigid view that 
success can be measured in terms of diplomas, 
the nation's educational level is going up, ac- 
cording to a recent study in Le Monde de 
1 ' Education, although the rate of improvement 
varies widely from place to place. 

'What Mr. Jospin intends to do is to even out 
these inequalities, while raising the general 
level 

He proposes that schools should offer stu- 
dents a contract promising to provide them 
with an education adapted to their needs and 
evaluating them not only on achievement but 
also on progress, inevitably, it is thought, this 
will lead to greater diversity and autonomy 
within the education system. 

Both Mr. Jospin and the prime minister have 
attacked the prevalent practice of flunking 
children as young as 7 and making them repeat 
a year's studies. “Evay year, tens of thousands 
of our young people fall by the side of the road 
that leads their companions to success,” Mr. 
Rocard said. “No society that respects the 
human personality can accept this.” 


In fact, as Mr. Rocard pointed out, the vast- 7 
majority of children who are flunked never' 
make it to baccalaureat level. Educators dis- 
agree whether this is because they are natural 
underachievers or became failure is incukaxea- 
in them by flunking, 

In any event, the problem is seen as one ot 
the reasons why 100.000 children last year left 
school at the minimum l eg al age of 16 with nor * 
a single qualification and scam prospects of 
getting a decent job when 25 percent of 16- to - 
24-year-olds are out of work. w~ 


M R. Rocard this month an£-_. 

nounced a plan that will provide, : 
educational credits for those • 
who have left school without *. 
qualifications, enabling them a second chance _• 
to obtain a diploma erf basic skins known as a..;. 
certificat d’aptimk profasianncile. The aim is -V 
eventually to extend the facility to people of- 
any age, but because of the huge potential cost. 
ihe plan will be confined at first to those under « 
25. The government estimates that about ; 
100.000 people will be able to benefit from the , 
plan in its first year. 

Mr. Jospin said pupils should be flunked- 
only as an exceptional measure and tha t the ■ 
repeated year should concentrate on subjects 
in which ihe pupil is having difficulty. 

The minister said children’s umeubles were . 
too full — as anyone would agree who has seen 
children with overloaded backpacks trud ging 
sherpa-like to school — as well as too rigid. 

He called for better classroom equipment, a 
reform of the examination system, a new status 
for junior high school teachers and a provision 
to allow paid leave for up to 6.000 teachers 
each year for retraining. One aim will be to 
achieve a maximum classroom size of 35 within . - 
five years, and this in itself will email hiring 
about 5,000 new teachers and building the 
equivalent of dozens of new schools. 

To replace retiring teachers and hire extra 
staff to teach the expanded baccalaureat sys- 
tem the government has in mind, France will 
need to recruit some 300.000 persons into a 
profession that is already said to be demoral- 
ized by low pay. 

Can France afford it? This will be the biggest 
question when Mr. Jospin's reform bill comes 
before the National Assembly. 
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THE 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
OF PARIS 


The American College in Paris 

One of the finest independent American universities abroad, 
founded in Paris over a quarter of a century ago. Eight major 
disciplines, leading to the Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Science degrees. 

An extraordinary multicultural experience, in class and out. 
An atmosphere of challenge and excellence. An exceptional 
way to pre par e for an international career in your chosen field. 

■ all classes taught m English ■ 

| Slimmer Session 1989; June 19 • July 28 1 1 

Winter *89 Adult Education Programs I 


i part-time studies for credit 
t non-credit studies: performing 
arts, business studies, desktop 
publishing, writing workshops 


■ American la n g u a g e courses 

■ preparation for TOEFL, 
SAT, GRE, GMAT, and 
EUROCERT exams 


Office of Admissions, The American University of Paris 
B.P. 504, 31 Avenue Bosquet 
75007 Paris, France. Tel (1) 45.55.91.73 


EXECUTIVE 

MBA 

GRAHAM SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT 

SAINT-XAVLER COLLEGE / UNIVERSITY 
CHICAGO 

■ Offers its Master of Business 
Administration in Paris 

• Evening classes • Week-end classes 

■ For profession nals 
with an undergraduate degree 

■ Spring classes begin : March 21sc 1989 

■ Financial aid is available 

FOB FURTHER INFORMATION-CALL 

( 1 ) 42 . 66 . 66.82 

IEMI /SAINT -XAVIER College University 

71, rue du Fg-St-Honon5 - 75006 PARIS 

Gateway to American 





ITHACA COLLEGE 

London/ New York 

. SEMESTER OR YEAR program 
■ ITHACA COLLEGE CREDIT 
■ BRITISH FACULTY 

> American University Program m 
London leading to deg re® ,n 
Business, Computer Soence, 

Humanities Sciences, Engineering, 

Media Studies, and M *® 1 

, After successful 1st ond'orTrtl 
yrar, conwwe at Ithoca. New York, 
or Frontier to olher American umwsmw. 

► For further information 

caU ffl) 370 1 166/7. Tim 936223 
BWn CdiuoB. 35 Hamnaron GotOm, 


UNIVERSITE DE 
PARIS 

Contra Experimental 
tffevde do ki Gvffaation Frangami 
actodA & lIMvonitt 

GRADUATE COURSES 

• UMVBSITY COURSES. 

Yearly: Begi n ning October to end of May. 

By Seme e ter . Oct. to Jan. or Feb. to May. 

• “MAGISItRE de Longue at de Civilisation 
Ftoty^u. Sept, to August (1 year). Option in 
Pedagogy or Economics. Ecrmralent to MA. credit 
ILSA (under certain conditions}. 

• Sarbanne Sommer Session for Foreign Teachers 
and Students. Jtdy to mid-August. Spatial courses 
for Graduates. American Collage credits. 

• Seminar fa Pedagogy for professors. 

• Speekd seminars on request. 



COURSDE 

CIVILISATION 

FRANfAISE 
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UNIVERSITY- FRANCE 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 

French baccalaureat level required . 

French Language and Ovfeafion Course*, 
hodied courses: 25, 12 or 6 hours per week 
■ Fed S em es ter . September to mid December, 
e Winter Seme st er . October to end of January; 

• Spring Seme st er: February to end of May. 

• Summer Coursers 4, 6, 8 weeks, June-Juiy-Aug. 

• Intensive Summer Session' July to end September 

• Inten si ve S e ss ion: September. 

• fatt e n S essio n: 3 weeks in January. Cullural or 
econom i c studies. 


MBA 


Resident visa r e qui red. Inquire at the Cultural section of the french E mba ssy. 
COUBS DE CIVILISATION FRANCHISE, 47 rue de* Books, Paris-5*. TeL- (1) 40.46^2.11. 


UNIVERSITY DE PARIS SOBBONNE 

Contra Experimented cfttocte da b Gvffisrriion Franyti so ossodb ct TlMvarntb 
in connection with the Paris Chamber of Commerce and Industry, organizes courses leasing to: 

• “ C ei lficsd Prati que de Frongak Cpmmottfal ot tc o n omlq u e ” by semester in noth l e ii ion. 

• “HpUam S apbrteur de Fran gd s dee A ffai r es" fay seme s ter or year inducted fa the “Sedfan UnberaWre" 
and "MogMare". • ‘•P Ip lEssie opprofandl du ftsmpds dee Affa ir 2nd part of the "dplome superior - ". 

Students receive owtifiatim aid djptomas from the Sorborme and the Pais Chambor of Commerce and Industry. 


— MJNIVEBSrn BGGKEE- 

ean br yams 

Your experience in vnk and Bfe may 
count in qualifying you far ■ degree. 
BJu BJSca Hi n SLSw MJBA: Ph. D. 
No dasmoom attendance remaned. 

Far fimheri at biu miiP B. rati bdefe.r. tv 
Un h ner ai iy Ancflfaiy Services, Pcpl. H 
P.a Ban «, Dawk Uc a I Men, 
BRITISH EKES. 


SEGODraesoomeGE, 

LONDON 

. Ry 

Seamnal. Business. Language 
- and £FL Training 

THE HEAD CF TRUNK 

i Mamma nau>.no«wreAn umcn <Miu 
mciMKMimTEasiinxMiDi 
mgMg» a m» ii»tiBinag<gMi - 
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V.i.tJir.Hl Mr-iiitvi -Win 

MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION DEGREE PROGRAM WITH SPECIA- 
LIZATION IN INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS OR HOTEL MANAGEMENT. 
MBA EXTENSION PROGRAM IN STRASBOURG (FALL 19891. 

RILL TIME AND PART-TIME PROG RAMS. 

EVENING COURSES FOR WORKING EXECUTIVES. OTHER MBA PROGRAMS 
IN LONDON, HE1LDELBERC. 

UMITED CLASS SIZE. 

OUTSTANDING ENGUSH-LANGUAGE BUSINESS LIBRARY. 

ENTRY IN FALL. SPRING OR SUMMER SESSIONS. 


BACHELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION DEGREE PROGRAM WITH 
MAJORS IN INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS. MARKETING. MANAGEMENT. 
FINANCE. 

INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION AND COUNSEUNG. 

ONE YEAR Bl-UNGUAL TRANSITION PROGRAM. 

STUDENTS MAY TRANSFER FREELY WITHOUT LOSING CREDITS TO 
OTHER CAMPUSES IN LONDON. HEILDELBERG AND MADRID. 

ENTRY IN FALU SPRING OR SUMMER SESSIONS. 

ASSOCIATE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION DEGREE PROGRAM WITH 
MAJOR IN HOTEL MANAGEMENT IN STRASBOURG. 


5 

S.LU.estab5slied in INris for over 20 years, offers students an American vniversitycdiiceticM in Eerope. folly accredited £ 

by the Accrediting Commission of AJ.CS. We are a truly international school, with students from over 50 fiflereat g ' 
coaafries. If you would Eke to know more about ns, please telephone for aa appointment. . SC 
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RICHMOND 

COLLEGE 

LONDON 

Richmond College is a small residential US liberal arts 
college with an international student population. It offers 
AA or BA degree programs in: 


fHEDEANAND PROFESSORS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF HARTFORD 
il, OFFER YOU AN AMERICAN MBA IN PARIS. 


SxbS I Master hv Business Admmstration 


Business Administration History 

Economics Computer Science 

International Business Mathematical Sciences 

History of Ait Combined Social Sciences 

Studio Arts Political Science 

British Studies Psychology 

En g li sh literature 

For further information please write to: 

Director of Adimssioas (Room HT), 
Richmond College, Queens Rond, Richmond. 

Surrey TW10 6 JP. England. 

Telephone: 01-940 9762/44S7. 

Telex: 933080 R1CCOL O- 

Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Schools 


pgp! ENGLAND 
COLLEGE 

THE BRITISH CAMPUS 

AN AMERICAN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
IN ENGLAND 

leading to the Bachelor of Arts Degree in 

• BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

• ECONOMICS 

• ENGLISH 

• INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

• POLITICAL SCIENCE 

LBacetodBaflonthreu^ti«NewEri^arid A«tiwv<atfan rf.^dhnohand 
Colleges • A four-year, international, liberal arts coRene tor men and 
women • Ideal location wtth hit TeakfanOal and dfatogadlUes • Easy 
transfer to our American Campus In New Hampshire or to other US 
uzduersitles • Advanced standng for GGE Aleuels and IB. 

For further Information please contact 

Admission Office. NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE 
ARUNDEL, WEST SUSSEX BN 18 0DA, ENGLAND. 
TeL- 0903 882259. 


■ An international environment Over 20 different 
nationaBtm represented in dass of 1989. 

• An intensive eleven month program erf foB-fim* 
msfruetjon. 

m September -May in Paris, June- August in Hartford 

CT. 

Admissions: 

Students with Bachelors Degrees or diplomas from a 
"Grande Ecote". 


Professionals who want to acquire managerial training ! 
at the highest level 


For compteie tnfbrmotion.- 



UNIVERSITY 


BUSINESS SCHOOL 


75, av.de h Grande Anndej 75116 Paris 
T6L 45.00.9828 • Tfrfex : 640263 F. 


"EXECUTIVE EDUCATION” 

To place your advertisement under this new heading, 
please contact: 

Brooke Pfiley - LILT. 

181 Avfc QmkHbGmfle, 92521 Nemfly Cedes. 
TeLi 46 37 93 88. Telex: 613 595. Fax: 46 37 52 12. 


STUDY FOR AN 
AMERICAN DEGREE 
IN EUROPE 


Associate, Baeheloq Master degrees 
(ABA, BBA, MBA, BA, MA, ROM, LIB, BM) 

Business Administration * Hotel Management 
Computer Systems Management 
Intern a tional Relations & Diplomacy 
Law /Public Administration 
Visual Art, Languages, 

Pre-Medicine, Pre-Engineering, 

UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY COURSES 

* Centres tn London, Paris, Strasbourg, Madrid, 
ffeidetoerg & Engeiberg (Switzerland) 

* biter-campus and USA tr an sf er 

* Language of Instruction -> Engfisb 

★ English for non-English speakers 

* Accredited member AICS, Washington DC, I/SA 

* Entry September and January 

* Summer Courses 

SCHILLER INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY 

{DeptKTZl, 51 Waterloo Road, London SEt 8TX 
TW: (01} 928 8484 Telex: 881243a SCOt Fax: (£MJ 620 1226 


UNIVERSITY OF S 0 UIHERN CAUF 0 RMA 

fyjmJ SCHOOL OF iniernahonal relations 

UK PROGRAM 

* MA and Certificate fVo^aoKSpeciaEsaluiis te hkenutioiialPoGtica) 
Economy, Diplomacy and Foreign PoBcy Analyas, Strategic Stwfes. 

* Evening classes for full or part lime study. * Year round 
admission. 

* Entry in Fall Spring or Summer. Please send course details to: 

I Address I 


UNIVERSITE AIX-MARSEILLE III 

Aix-en-Provence 


Learn to speak French 

University year — two semesters 
{October- January, February-May). 

3 month-long summer intensive sessions 
(June, July, September). 

All levels. 


Institut d’ltude Francoises pour Itucficmts Ifrcoigers 

23, rue Goston-de-Soporta, 1 3625 Mx-en-Provence, Cedex, Franca. 
Tel: 42 23 28 43. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MONTPELLIER 



—A branch oi the American Coll 
— University degrees (BA, B.S., 

Business Administration 
Innmuiaeil Affsics 
European Cultural Studies 


gc of Switzerland 

AA) in: 

Computer Science 
Economics 
An History 


French Language & Culture Comparative Litoanire 
American Grfiege of Manrpellicr. 4 Place des GuumiUes 
34080 MONTPELLIER. TeL: 67.75.75.00. 


USC: Regent's College, Inner Circle, Regen i 
London NW1 4NS. Tel.: (01)487 7401 


ARQflTECTURAL ASSOCIATION SCHOOL 
OFARCHnECTURE 

34-36 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON WC1B 3ES 
01-636 0974 

Founded in 1M1. ihe AA, siiu^ted m central London. the only independent 
M.iiool of architecture in ihe UK. It ij. not pan of UCCA. 

In uddnion to the 5-year recognized i-ounsc in architecture leading in the A.4 
diploma and the R IBA Pans 1 and 1 one year counts, are available at any level 
from Foundation to post-graduate. 

Students should comply with the RIBA student entry requirements (at least .1 0 
Lewis including Eng. Lang, and Maths, plus 2 aodemie A Levels ■ 5 subjects) 
bin decisions ore made on the basis of a portfolio of artwork preferably at a 
personal interview. Equivalents to GCE arc aceepud: transcripts should accom- 
pany any application. 

Prospectus and application form asailabk- from the AdncvdDis RegKtrar at the 
ii - in ~Vr~ addresv Knquiries welcomed. 
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LIMITS 
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Education: Changing Paces / A Special Psport 


Teacher Shortage Confounds British Reform Effort 

s is also spreadin 
been speculation a 
qualify for a sped 


The goal is a 
more selective 
secondary system 


By Richard Gamer 


L 


effect. 


ONDON — One of the 1 __ 
in British state education's history finally 
became enshrined in law last summer, but 
a aw the problem is how to put it into 


After months of arguments, the Education Reform 
Act is beginning to roll back the frontiers of compre- 
hensive education, under which children of all levels 
of ability could attend the same state secondary 
school, in favor of a more selective system. 

So far, parents erf children in about 50 schools have 
taken advantage of the powers granted in the act that 
allow them to vote in favor of removing themselves 
from the control of their local education authority. 
Under the new system, they will be run by a board of 
governors on which parents will be heavily represent- 
ed and receive a grant directly from central govern- 
ment for their expenses. 

In addition, the coon try’s first City Technology 
College — where youngsters can receive a more 
specialized technological curriculum aided by the 
latest in computer software donated by industry, in 
addition to government funds — is up and running. 


Five others arc planned, including (me dedicated to 
the technology of the arts. 

However, ail is not weO with another key plank of 
the government's education reforms, the kernel on 
which its attempts to raise standards throughout the 
country depends. That is the plan to introduce a 
national curriculum for all state schools, an entitle- 
ment to learning for every child between the ages erf 5 
and 16. 

Under the plan, there will be three core objects — 
mathematics, science and English — which will be 
the centerpiece of the curriculum. In addition, chil- 
dren would have to study six other subjects until the 
age of 16: a modem foreign language, history, geog- 
raphy, physical education, art g nd music. Religious 
education, which, according to the government, 
should be “broadly” Christian, is also given a com- 
pulsory riot in the timetable. 

The trouble is that there arc not enough teachers to 
take on the task. For years now, schools nave suffered 
from a shortage of math and science teachers, to the 
extent that the government introduced a scheme in 
1986 to award graduates opting to take teacher train- 
ing courses in these subjects a bursary of £1,250 
152,180) in addition to their student grants. 

For the first year, this appeared to work- In 1987, 
applications for physics increased by 49 percent and 
for mathematics by 33 percent It was a step in the 
right direction even though this increase did not meet 
the targets set by the Department of Education and 
Science to fully staff the profession. 

The following year, though, there was another 
slump. Physics applications fell by 18 percent and 
chemistry went down by 27 percent. The other prob- 
lem is that the students cannot be compelled to eater 
leaching once they have finished their courses. They 
often find industrial jobs far more lucrative. Initial 
research shows that only one in three eaters teaching. 


The American College of Switzerland 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Schools (U.S.A.) 

University degrees (B.A.. B.S., A. A.) in: 

International Business Administration. Economics. 
International Political Studies. Modern European Languages, 
and International Studies 
1 1 acre campus with full residential facilities 
Summer Session begins May 30, 1989. 

Fall Semester begins August 30, 1989. 


Contact: 


American College of Switzerland 
Admissions office 
CH-1854 Leysin R. 

TeL: (025)342223 
Telex: 453 227 AMCO 
Fax: (025) 341 346 



POSSIBLY THE FIRST UNIVERSITY 
THAT IS READY FOR 
THE UNITED STAVES OF EUROPE. 


European University 


THE CAREER BUILDERS 
A CAREER IN BUSINESS STARTS WITH AN EDUCATION THAT PREPARES FOR BUSINESS. EUROPEAN 
University offers undergraduate and graduate programs in business administration. 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS, INTERNATIONA!. MANAGEMENT, HOTEL MANAGEMENT, COMMUNICATION. PUBLIC 
RELATIONS AND EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. (BBA. BIS, MBA, MIS, MA) 

• Courses are given in small croups • Students are followed-up individually by pro- 
fessional BUSINESSMEN AND AN EXPERIENCED ACADEMIC STAFF • HlGH RATE OF JOB PLACEMENTS • PRO- 
GRAMS in Antwerp, Brussels. Versailles, Toulouse, Barcelona, Gbneva, Sion and Montrbux. 

In OTHER WORDS, ONE CAN DO A REALLY INTERNATIONAL STUDY. 

t WOULD LIKE TO RECEIVE MORE INFORMATION ABOUT BUSINESS COURSES AT THE EUROPEAN UNIVERSITY. 

Country 


Name. 


ADDRS 5 S. 

Placb 


Postal Code . 


0B A/MB A/BIS/MIS /MA program* 

‘Uksuuxi inn nuuuci 


Write to or call: Amerucalei J3l B-eooo Antwerp Belgium, tel: (+32)3/238.1082 and 
(+32) 3/ 218.54.3L Courses in Dutch or English. 


i 



The European University is a member of the American Assembly of Collegiate schools of Business. 



The term "troubled teenagers" has become cliche. But far 
some older adolescents, finding a way out ol the self-destruc- 
tive spiral is a matter of life or death. The John Dewey Academy 
tries to turn alienated and angry kids around. 

An individualized curriculum in a structured and supportive 
environment puts students on the road lo colleges of qualify. 
Committed to change, they leam self-respect, and use. rather 
than abuse, their talents. 

The John Dewey Academy is an accredited, college prepa- 
ratory, therapeutic high school located in historic Seartes 
Castle. 

Current attitude is more important than past performance. 
Applicants are accepted anytime. Write or call. Dr Thomas E. 
Bratter. President. The John Dewey Academy. Searles Castle. 
389 Main Street. Great Barrington, MA 01230 (413) 528-9800 


The John Dewey Academy 

Helping bright lads on the wrong road find the right direction. 
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The problem is also spreading to other subjects, 
and there has been speculation over whether modem 
languages will qualify for a special bursary soon. In a 
keynote speech at the beginning of the year. Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher's education secretary, 
Kenneth Baker, announced be would be extending 
the binary scheme. 

Even If the buisaiy scheme produced enough new- 
ly qualified entrants to satisfy existing shortages, that 
would not be the end of the matter. To give every 
child the entitlement laid down in the Education 
Reform Act means a massive increase in the number 
of teachers, particularly in the sciences and modem 
languages. 

The National Association of Hod Teachers, 
which represents both primary and secondary princi- 
pals in state schools, estimates that an csora 3,000 
modem language teachers and 1,000 science teachcre 
arc needed. In addition, with a slight rise in the birth 
rate in the early 1980s, there is a drastic shortage of 
primary school teachers. 

So what is the answer? Does Mr. Baker delay the 
introduction of Ids cherished goal, which may not 
stand him in good stead politically? Or does he have 
another ace up his sleeve? 

The answer is that be does. Already the House of 
Commons select c^wmiina#? on education, which is 
dominated by back-bench Conservative members of 
Parliament and can bring p r ess ure to bear upon the 
government, has d eri ded to investigate the teacher 
aply crisis and has began public hearings into the 


Ins intention to widen access to teaching as a prof®** 
son as of September. Under his proposals, uktc 
would be licensed teachers, in addition to auafined 
teachers who have undergone training. He has also 
announced an “cam-as-you-Iearn" pan for gradu- 
ates pursuing higher education. 

The l irenyd re***”* would go straight into the 
profession and train on the job. They would bring to 
an end the requirements made in the 1970s, that a 
university degree was mandatory for anyone wanting 
to nan* After two years on the job, they would 
receive qualification. Plans for the “eam-as- 
yoo-JeanT teachers have not yet been finalized. 

The Frfnrarirtn department has already said it has 
had inquiries Iron people wanting to enter the pro- 
fession by the licensed route, even in advance of 
government approval The licensed teachers would 
normallv be qualified in the subject they want to 
teach to at least ‘A’ level, the top school-leaving 
standard, or beyond. 

In addition. Mr. Baker is anxious to unscramble 
the current system of fixing teachers’ pay. At present 
there arc patinnal pay but Mr. Baker would 
like more regional autonomy. He has already invited 
his hand-picked interim advisory committee on 
teachers' pay — which will determine this year’s pay 
settlement now that reacher* have lost their trade 
Tt fijiy i negotiating r ights — to introduce an element 
of regional selectivity into this April's award. 
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So the education secretary has issued a Green 
Paper— officialese fora discussion flnmjrtem — on 


RICHARD GARNER is the news editor of The 

Times Educational Supplement. 
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Children in Solihull near Birmingham learning to use 
computerized tools. 


Graduating From a Student-Free Campus 


i.H'tOI 


By Barry James 


S OME 24,000 freshmen, 
ranging from teenagers to 
septuagenarians, 
lanwheri fntp undergrad- 
uate studies this month with an 
mnqyQ university dwt is the big- 
gest in Britain, yet has only a 
handful of students at its pristine 
campus at MELton. Keynes, north 
of London. 

With 17QJOOO students, includ- 
ing 72J100 undergraduates, the 
Open University has become a 
model for distance learning insti- 
tutions around the world. 

It offers an unusually broad mix 
of books, correspondence texts, 
TV and radio broadcasts, scientif- 
ic ffig yritwitr Htc Rtid computers, 
telephone tutorials, face-to-face 
teaching and residential qi m mw 
or weekend schools. 

When they are not preparing 
the course material, faculty mem- 
bos — the university has a perma- 


nent staff of 2,600 and a small 
array of part-time tutors scattered 
around Britain — cany out the 
same kind of re search duties as 
teachers in conventional institu- 
tions, giving the Open University 
a solid reputation for academic 
work. 


The Open University was con- 
ceived by a Labor government in 
the 1960s as a "umreisty of the 
air,” and is seen by today’s Con- 
servative government as a cost- 
effective way of upgrading Brit- 
ain’s educational and 
technological standards. 

Since the first students entered 
in 1971, the univers i ty has issued 
about 95,000 degrees and has pro- - 
vided education of various levels 
to more than half a million people. 
These include thousands of teach- 
era whom die nmveraity mahted 
to upgrade their education to de- 
gree level with special programs is 
the 1970s. 


The university still has a highly 


regarded school of education, one 
of five faculties including arts, so- 
da! sciences, mathematics, science 
and technology. 

The cost of teaching its under- 
graduates is less than 40 percent 
that of conventional universities, 
and once a course is is issued, the 
cost of admitting new students be- 
comes relatively marginal 

Nevertheless, the university has 
a perennial financial crisis. It 
scrapes by an a budget of about 
£90 million (S159 xnuHoaX more 
than £68 minion of which was di- 
rectly funded this year by the gov- 
ernment. The university resists the 
solution of radically raising fees, 
because tins would make it less 
“open” to the working public. De- 
pending on the number of books 
needed, and whether or not a stu- 
dent is req u ired to attend a sum- 
mer school, the cost of a year's 
education ranges from about £200 
to more than £300, with grants 
generally available far students 
who are unemployed or on low 
incomes. . 


many other universities, i nc lu di n g 
conventional ones. 


Distance teaching is gaining 
ground around the world, mainly 
because it is a cheaper alternative 
to conventional education. 


The Soviet Union claims that 
1 5 million students are enrolled m 
durance pt^ h hir. nrina 

*ig« to provide distance educa- 
tion, including business COUISCS, 

to 20 maims people iu 15 yeara 
In Thailand, the Sukhothai 
Thammathrrat Open University, 
one of ihe world’s most ambitious 
such projects, admitted its first 
students in 1980, provides dis- 
tance education to nearly 500,000 
people, and, like hs British coun- 
terpart, “bolds to the principle of 
lifelong education." 


fend on a first-come, first-served 
basis. 

The univeraty pays special at- 
tention to handicapped people. 
About one third of time starting 
undergraduate programs do. not 
have the qualifications to ester 
conventional universities; Its old- 
est graduate was a 92-yrar-ofd 
woman. 

To get a bachelor’s degree, most 
undergraduates take foendanoo 
courses in two separate faculties, 
and can choose fredy from more 
than 130 other cotaro ranging 
from classical Greek to thenso- 
fluid mechanics. Working up- 
wards of 14 hours a week for nine 
months a year, students typically 
take six yean to complete a do- 
or eight years for an honors 
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Japan estahtishrd a University 
of the Air in 1985, which offers a 
variety ol four-year liberal am 
rams. South Korea has the 
a Correspondence Urtivera- 
ikh enrolls 25C 
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Because of widespread initial 
skepticism about its concept, the 
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Open University has ahrays em- 
phasized acade 
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— UNIVERSITY DEGREE — 

lotan aoacj l Acocdhcd 
BACHELOR'S - MASTER'S • EXXIORATE 
AmhropcJqgv, E cono m y. Eduorioq 
PVakaophy, Pjychologj', Rdigion. 
Socriagr. Symbolic ScjtSo. 
Individualized Distance Teaching 

INEEBCULTOBAL 
OPEN UNWEBSTTY 
Yrfc Boric Hour 
DcHma J 
SOaXCOpaai: 



— New York University — « 

OwdbnwPipin itfrfJW&Togy 
irioriQ dh trough M ofin ri Spud 
NygH>»rniCrmi»»g BiiB3>i)aCamn 
tor\-nmrwpf,M*r UMMt !«•» 

Af Irf u u famjw pfcai mftl 
Pnri—wr Bbabrir Sb» fa haaj 
7*. 3*76 5396® 

P rtjl wor Loot Whan fa New Yeti} 

■■ .witamwasrei 


Although the pool of potential 
students is shrinking, ana there is 
increasing competition from other 
universities that have begun dis- 
tance learning programs, the Open 
University remains popular. It 
was able to accept fewer than half 
of those who applied to become 
under graduates this year, and 
even so. its freshman intake is al- 
most as frig as the combined en- 
rollment of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge universities. 


BUOY 

SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 1 * 

MAOWD CAMPUS 


COMPLETE CURRICULUM 
IN ENGLISH, SPANISH 



Liberal Arts, Business 
Science, Hispanic Studios 


SUMMER SESSION in 
Hispanic StuSe*. 

Apply NOW for SUMMER 


INFORMATION: 

CoS* do la Vhtfi,3 
Madrid 28003 SPAIN 
TaL (91) 233-3032/233-2812. 


speakers in the Benelux countries 
aiul British servicemen and wom- 
en abroad, the Open University is 


Britain, although undergraduates 
who leave the country in the mid- 
dle of their studies are allowed to 
continue. 

Members of the mriversity'sfao 
ulty and management staff have 
advised on the setting up of dis- 
tance learning institutions in sev- 
eral other countries. The Open 
University’s written course units, 
which serve as combined lectures 
and reading guides, are used in 


ty, which ennuis 250,000 students, 
chosen by lottery, in five-year pro- 
grams. Distance reaches 

students scattered over wide areas 
in Australia, New Zealand and the 
South Pacific. 

India has the Indira Gandhi and 
the Andhra Pradesh Open Umver< 
sitics. In Pakistan, the Altana. &*- 
bal Open University, which m 
created in 1974, emphasizes the 
training of teachers and oducatioc 
at junior college level 

The Open Learning Institute m 
British Cohnuhii and the Dis- 
tance Education Access Network 
in Northern Ontario spread teach- 
ing over huge areas in Canada. In 
Europe, the Netherlands, West 
Germany and Spain hare open 
universities, and Portugal is about 
to launch one. brad and South 
Africa also have open universities. 


lemic excellence 
while at the same tirowetog 
imaginative ways of earing adult 
students into an u anoc an omed 
world of sdmtasb^ra saver- 
rity duns itoaradttafc standards 
are at least as high as those of 
conventional untaftitie* in Brit- 
ain, several ot wbkto admit Open 
Unrvers^y students -rating, to 
o ott ^p h^ di dr de g wra wi t h ayear 
ot more of residential or special- 
ized training. 

Apart from the tmdagndiuie 
programs, the umreasrity offers 
' post-graduate degree training; sin- 
gle-subject courses for associate 
students who do not want a de- 
gree; scientific and technological 
training for industry and com- 
merce; and professional develop- 
ment courses for those involved in 
teaching, health and social wel- 
fare It aim has ite own business 
school, which launched an MBA 
program this month. 
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most of the 

Itance v*m»i>g . institn- 
ftions in the rest of the 
world, Britain’s Open 
Univeraty is distinctive in bang 
one of the few to be truly open. 
Ca n d idates need nn o naKfeatKyns 
to be admitted — places are of- 



. AD this is in line with the uni- 

provide a sccont? < cfiance to stu- 
dents who missed a conventional 
education, to trainpeople wanting 
to upgrade job skins, and to act as 
an educational resource for the 
population at large. 
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CENTER FOR UNIVERSITY STUDIES 


Z UNIVERSITY 

<1 • 9 • 6 • 9m 


LICENSED DEGREES 

AA. In Humanities, Social 
Sciences 

A. A.S. in International Business 

B. B.A. in International Business 
B.A. in Liberal Arts. 


For detailed inf or m a ti on write: Via Marche 54, 
00187 Rome, Hedy - Phone 493.528 - Telex 612510. 
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The American College in Oxford 


A unique opportunity to study in the prestigious and historic 
City of Oxford far an American university degree; 

Associate of Arts Associate of Science 

Ba ch e lo r of Arte B m cha lo r ofBnsmflee Adbodxdnttnt ion 


I Intensive English language ooorses 

Students af all natjagahtjes with US High School diploma, 
British QCE/GCSE, or equivalent are welcome to apply. 

For details an. May. August or January entrance, contact: 

Wfcnt 2 MrunBh Collage, BoareHUl. Oxford OXl 5ED, Emriaod 
Itelephane: (0863) 730901 - I^Rx: Oxford 387798 
Teteac 837574 WARNCO G 
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Exploration '89 

Two Exciting Coed Summer 

Programs at Wellesley College 

social, and recreational 
fflgfljwnceon one of the nation’s most beao- 

Write or call EXPLORATK5N . 
w Rock Lane 

Westwood, MA 0209Q • (017) 3204488 
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U.S. Movement Emphasizes Diversity of Teaching, I naming Styles 

Rv ViImwI D W.l lflhin* has r 


It* 


V % Edward B. Fiske 
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EW YORK — When 
Kathy and Mark 
^npets moved into 
the Chaska School 


one step further 
across shod 


The parental choice movement 
5? br oad political support- Lfter- 
«« see u as a way of giving poor 


markets,” said David T. TCegmy , 
chairman of the Xerox Corpora- 
tion. He sad he sees competition 
for students and state aid dollars 
as a way to “break that monopoly 
and reinvigorate the schools." 


schools are better than others. 
They differ in kind.” 

In Yonkers, New York, where 
afl schools have some sort of spe- 
cialty, Gladys Pack, the assistant 
superintended, said the choice 


Department would offer “every 
feasible assistance" to proponents 
of parental choice. 


could 


not find a school chat 
seemed to fit the needs of ihm a_ 
ycar^ daughter, Kettje, so they 
enrolled her m one in the nearby 
JflantfonJtt School District “it 
Jj* many extra programs," said 
j^.Kmpers. fi Ow daughter 

The Knipera were able to do this 
because Minnesota is at the fore- 
of a growing movement to 
jgw parents a choice in which 
Ytibhc schools their children will 
attend. 

School systems from District 4 
East Harlem section of New 
YoA City to Irvine, CaEfonria, 
have abandoned the traditional 
concept of the neighborhood 
school under which students are 
assigned to schools on the basis of 
where they live. Instead, parents 
can mdc the school that seems to 
fit their child’s particular style of 
le a rni ng. In Minnesota, the legis- 


Choosing a school is like choosing a world 
view. It’s not just that some schools are better 
than others. They differ in kind’ 


faun school districts 
that have tried choice are for the 
most pan positive. In Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, school offiaalssay 
that, since they started their pro- 
gram in 1981, the propor ti on of 
students attending public rather 
than private and parochial schools 
jumped to 90 percent from 70 per- 
cent. 


families some erf the options al- 
ready open to wealthy ones who 
can afford private schools or 
homes in a city's best school dis- 
trict. Political conservatives and 
busines s leaders see it as a way of 

improving schools by injecting a 
dose of free enterprise competi- 
tion into the system. 

“Today* s public education Sys- 
tran is a failed monopoly — bu- 
reaucratic, rigid and unsteady 
control of dissatisfied captive 


Educators see other benefits 
stemming from the fret that dif- 
ferent children leant in different 
ways and that a diversity of educa- 
tional approaches will lead to 
more effective tenrhiog 

“Choosing a school is like 
choosing a worid view," said Mary 
Ann Raywid, a professor of edu- 
cation at Hofstra University who 
is as authority on the choice 
movement “It’s not just that some 


aniptii 


system has sought to customize 
education so people “prize the dif- 
ferences in the schools, not the 
sameness." 

George Bosh endorsed parental 
choice during his presidential 
campaign and reiterated his com- 
rmtmeat to the idea at a recent 
White House Workshop on 
fT yrf op in Education. “Further ex- 
pansion of public school choice is 
a national inmerative,” he said. He 
also pkxigecf that the Education 


In the mid-1970s, District 4 in 
East Harlem began offering stu- 
dents a choice of elementary 
sch o ols with different i«>pi>iw 
styles. Over a period of years tt 
extended the concept to junior 
high schools. 


Parents have a choice nf sending 
their elementary school cbQdrm 
to the neighborhood school or to 
cme of 24 “alternative” elementary 
schools. At the junior high school 
level, enroll meat is districtwide 
and parents must select a specific 
school The district has split np its 
20 buildings to hold the 
programs. 


students from outside the district, 
including Josh Bluestone, who en- 
rolled his oldest son. Josh, in the 
Central Park East Elementary 
School H, which offers an alterna- 
tive education geared to the indi- 
vidual learning style of each child. 

Mr. Bluestone recalls his sol’s 
first homework assignment in the 
second grade. “I came home, and 
there be was lying in the bathtub 
breathing in and breathing out,” 
he said. “They were dong a sci- 
ence experiment on buoyancy." 

Five years later, Mr. Bluestone 
added, “he still loves going to 
school" 

In some cases, parental choice 
represents an extension of the 
“magnet school" approach — 
winch became popular as a means 

wiLhom*fbiwd busmg^^to the 
cause of improving educational 
quality. 

Prince George’s County, a 
Maryland suburb of Washington, 
has turned 44 of its 170 schools 
into magnet programs, each with 


some specialty designed to attract 
a particular group of students. 

Deborah Bailey was planning to 
move out of Prince George’s 
County until the chance arose to 
place her son. Jason, in die third 
grade at Cooper Lane Academy, a 
rigorous school that focuses on 
Latin and the classics and requires 
the students to wear uniforms. 
“All my f fields have their kids in 
private schools,” she said “But 
now Jason is learning on the same 
level as he would in one of them.” 

Still other districts see parental 
dunce as what Alan Argondizza, 
principal of the Longfellow Ele- 
mentary School in Portland, 

Maine, characterize as a “safety 

valve." 

Doris LeBlanc, for example, 
haH some disagreements with her 
son's fourth-grade teacher and 
with a principal of a school one of 
her children attended So die look 
advantage of ha options to enroll 
all three of her children in Long- 
fellow. She found it “much more 
open, friendlier." 


But the parental choice ap- 
proach has been vigorously op- - 
posed by some leaders' groups ' 
and school^ boards. “This is a poli- " 
tidan’s delight that wiQ have mini - 
mal educational impact,' 1 said. 
Wfflard Baker, executive director 
of the Minnesota School Boards 
Association. He argued that allow- ' 
mg students to cross district lines 
would cause administrative - 
and expressed concern that par- 
ents would pick schools “because " 
of athletics or other reasons that 
hare nothing to do with cduca- > 
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lion. 


Another possible problem is- 1 - 
that children of the wealthy wSl t 
end up in the good schools and the 
poor in the rest District 4 ad- ! . 
dressed that concern with careful 


he! 
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L> 
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sure that all parents 
the choices they hare. The one 


major restriction that Minnesota 
puts on movement across district 
lines is that it not disrupt racial 
balance. 
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District 4 has attracted 1,500 


Factory’ Model Gives Way to Teamwork 


EW YORK — Albert 
Shunter, president of 
the American Federa- 
turn of Teachers, says 
that whenever he finds himself in a 
long, dull meeting where new 
ideas for improving schools bump 
4gp against bureaucratic obstacles, 
be reminds himself: “Why should 
I get discouraged? Gorbachev is 
trying to do the same thing.” 

It may sound at first like apples 
and oranges, but many of the 
noises coming out of Moscow 
these days sotmd remarkably simi- 
lar to themes being struck in 
American primary and secondary 
education. 

Mikhail S. Gorbachev, the Sovi- 
et leader, has beat calling for per- 
estroika, or economic and political 
restructuring, so as to involve 
“broad sections of the 


m 


* people" i 

deoson-making. In the united 



analogy a step farther, 
that students are viewed as i. 
ucts moving along an assembly 
line. “You put th em in a room, do 
something to than, ring a bell, 
move them to another room, and 
so forth,” he says. 

It took the better past of a cen- 
tury and the challenge of the Japa- 
nese, but American industry is 
now moving away from the top- 
down style. The rod Motor Co. 
organizes some workers into 
teams, riving them collective re- 
sponsibilities and rewarding them 


staying open longer to provide 
day care services, operating 
throu gh the oi m mw or on Satur- 
days and off ering cl asses in the 
evening for students who have 
jobs during the day. One school in 
Indiana has begun assigning 
teams of teachers to say with stu- 


dents far three years so as to pro- 
to student 


Albert Shanker 


States a nmilstr movement is un- 
do- way to loosen up the way 
schools are run and to gjre teach- 
ers more control over curriculum, 
obloabooks and other aspects of 
their professional lives. 

The leitmotiv xunmng through 
this, one that can be heard in one 
form or another in every industri- 
alized country, is that new global 
economic conditions are forcing a 
rethinking of some die most basic 
institutions and, specifically, chal- 
lenging the concept of tofMknen, 
authoritarian management. 

School refrain began in the ear- 
ly 1980s in the united States, 
when corporate leaden and state 
governors began worrying that 
schools were not turning out the 
kind of workers needed for an in- 
fCrcasingly sophisticated economy. 
Reform efforts were spurred by 
numerous national reports critical 
of school quality and by books like 
.Mian Bloom's ‘The Closing of the 
American Mind.” 

The reform movement touched 
the legislatures in all SO states, and 
all sorts of things have been tried, 
from competency tests for teach- 
ers to tougher cuirictilums for stu- 
dents. 

Five years later, however, it be- 
came dear that while the reform 
movement had made things some- 
what belter, most of the improve- 
ment among students who 
were already doing fairly wdL The 
reforms had had virtually oo im- 
pact on the 25 percent of students 
who drop out of high school be- 
fore getting a diploma. 

The result is a growing convic- 
tion that, instead of tinkering with 
schools the way they arc, the time 


has come 
stru c tu ral 
Some 


to seek fimrftmwirUnl 


i of fundamental 
restructuring can already be 
found. A newly established Na- 
tional Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards is about to 
establish the cram try’s first na- 
tional system for certifying teach- 
ers. The TUmnw Legislature has 
just passed a sweep in g restructur- 
ing plan for Chicago, giving sul> 
stantial new powers to parents in 
running their neighborhood 
schools. 

In Miami and Rochester, sever- 
al dozen schools are being iun not 
by aB-powezful principals, bat by 
teams consisting of administra- 
tors, teachers and, in many cases, 
parents and clerical personnel as 
wdL 

Educational historians are 
quick to note that the Uoaxdiicd 
way of running schools came into 
being as a mimic of the way fac- 
tories were runin the late 19th and 
early 20tii centuries. 

In the late 19th century, Ameri- 
can corporations adopted the top- 
down organizational style advo- 
cated by managerial theorists Eke 
Frederick Taylor. 

Authority rest* with strong 
principals, the edncwtional coun- 
terparts of factory foremen. 
Teachers are treated nte blue-col- 
lar workers, more or less inter- 
changeable, with little to say in 
decisions about textbooks, currio- 
(dure and other issues that affect 
their classrooms. 

Mr. Shankar of the American 
Federation of Teachers carries the 


for new and better ideas. Once 
again, educators are following 
suit. 

As part of the drive for “teacher 
professionalism,” the latest teach- 
ers contract in New Yak City 
gives the principal and teachers in 
each school the right to mutually 
agree to waive certain c3«wiwy, At 
Public School 9Qin Queens, tMwk 
ers used this optical to switch 
teachers’ work schedules around 
so that they could hold workshops 
for themselves and conduct an 
evening meeting with parents. 
And two teachers at Adlai Steven- 
son High School in die Bronx 
waived the class-size req uirem ent, 
merged two classes and set up a 

feam- fpflrhing format. 

Teachers are even getting a say 
in how some money is spent 
Those in New York Gty now have 
modest budgets to buy supplies, 
and the Gty Council has appro- 
priated money for two programs 
— one for libraries and other sup- 
port services, another fa training 
in early childhood education — 


vide more continuity 
learning. 

Business leaders are also 
an active interest in whether 
schools can malr»» the managerial 
rfiange* that industry itself hn« re- 
cently discovered. In Boston, for 
example, corporate leaders have 
made power-sharing with teachers 
a condition of renewing their 
pledge to hire more high school 
graduates. 


Under team managanait in Mi- 
ami, the teachers’ ambus have had 
to agree to waive some contract 
provisions, such as limits on h o w 
long teachers can work each day. 
A ration leader, Pat L. Tumfflo Jr, 
said he believed that the restruc- 
turing movement was imp o r t a nt 
enough to w arrant snch <igmfi«mt 
concessions. 

“This is our last shot at improv- 
ing the schools,” he said. “H we 
don’t change thing s drastically, 
public schools as we know than 
will go out of existence. You’D see 
the same thing that’s already hap, 
paring in England, where the gov- 
ernment is encouraging private al- 


ternative*. 


Edward B. Fiske 


that require teachers in the school 
to sign off on the project. 

Theodore Sizer, dean of educa- 
tion at Brown University, has or- 
ganized a grass roots organization 


called the Coalition erf Essential 
Schools that has reduced the size 
cf schools and simplified the cur- 
riculum in order to provide an 
intense classroom environment 
that stresses thinking skills rather 
than the learning of facts. He is 
seeking to redefine the role of 
teacher as a “coach” or 
of learning rather than as 
source of information to be 
poured into students’ heads. 

Still other schools are experi- 
menting with new academic 
schedules — opening earlier and 


A U.S, Consensus 


Continued from page 9 


Bush’s new “drug czar,” turned a 
hitherto obscure cabinet 
into an effective “bully putoit." 


reason why the administration 
could not hod anrilar conferences 
on other important themes — de- 
centralizing schools, eady child- 
hood education and alternatives to 
standardized tests, to name a few. 


Mr. Bennett created plenty of 
enemies with his attacks on teach- 
ers’ unions, his allegations that 
college students were lazy and his 
description erf national education- 
al organizations in Washington 
cot) actively as “the Blob." But 
even these enemies concede that 
he raised educational issues to a 
new level of national visibility. 


EDWARD B. FISKE is the edu- 
cation editor of The New York 
Times. 



Much has 

listic differences between 
Bennett and his successor, Lauro 
F. Cavazos. Whereas the forma 
secretary had a high profile and 
foe across as essentially as aca- 
demic interested in winning argu- 
ments, Mr. Cavazos, a former 
president of Texas Tech unxyerst- 
ty, acts more like a politician inter- 
ested in building alliances. 

As part of what he would 
chjmg» about federal education 
policy, Mr. Cavazos said he was 
interested in becoming a catalyst 

fa a national diSCUS? 1 ™ of school 

reform issues, possibly starting 
with how to increase teacher pro- 
fessionalism, “I don't have any but 
swers myself, but I*d tike to see an 
50 states come up with some 
ideas,” he said, “and then let's get 
^rybody to come here and uuk 
Wait it" 


Just before Mr. Bush’s inaugu- 
ration, the White House spon- 
sored a conference on the! ponect 
parental choke, or allowmSP^t 
cnt$ to pick which public school 
their child will attend- There is no 


ARMY and 

NAVY w 
ACADEMY 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 




The only accredited independent 
military preparatory school lor 
boys on the U.S. west coast. 

Ci. 7-12. Ocean! rout campus. 
Successful placemen! since 1910. 
story fc Navy Acad«my.HBJrf>- 
Rox3000. Carlsbad. CA 92008; 
tel. (B19» 729-2385. 


Thomas Jefferson 
School 


•One of the most i 
tterrtc programs in the 


•SmaS and personal, wfifi ratio 6:1; 
• Monthlong vacations tor Christ- 
mas and spring. 


4100 & Undbwgh. 
St Louis. MO. 83127. 
U.SA 314/843-4151. 



F= AMERICAN/ FRENCH = 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Pre-Nursery- 8th Grade Co-ed 

* Strong F rench language program 

* Graduates attend leading cxvgo- 
ing schools 

THE FLEMING SCHOOL 

35 £. 62nd St, NY, NT 10021 
212/752-3025 


OAK RIDGE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 



When And WHERE It 
COUNTS 134 th Yr. 
Accred. since 189V. 
Grades 7-12 + PG. Coed. 
Sm«tl 1:8 ttscb- 
cnstadeal ratio. Notk&s- 
cr imina tory, 
in Aag & Ji 
Camp. 


Ffc (919)604131 or »rar Admadons 
OKMA. Bax OS HT Oak H%e. NC 27310 


KFishburne 

^ Military School 


Grades 8-12 & PG. A small, quality school in the 
Southern tradition preparing toys for a future of 
success. Limited size yet broad program guaran- 
tees a thorough education and full participation for 
each boy- College Preparatory. Individual Attention. 
Supervised Evening Study. Reading Improvement 
How-to-Study. Computer Science. Full Sports. 

Army JROTCX Indoor Pool. Band. Skiing. Riding, 
Since 1879. In the Shenandoah Valley. 
Non-Discriminatory. 

Non-military Summer School. 

Admissions Director, P.O. Box 988H 
Waynesboro, Virginia 22980 

(703)943-1171 




Finos 


the world's 


off art 
& 


BEA Curriculum irb 


Communication Design 
■wtndian 

Bwironu ld Dsrigt/ 
Interior Design 
Fmfcion Deign 
Roe Arts 
Hwto gup hy " 


* potto 
SuurpngnaV 

Actt Education Coom 
thr W &ia u t yat 


School of Design 

HnoUtaSir - 79015 


*bm«77Vtt 
Fob (1)45771044 



Pcdnmgin Barcelona 
PainAngin Urinno, Italy 
Graphic Design in London 
Graphic Design in Paris 
Photography in China 
Archaeology in Greece 


“I 


THIS SUMMER spend up to three intensive 
weeks studying with renowned British, French, 
Spanish, Italian painters and designers, and Greek 
archaeologists. Programs are open to profesr 
sionals, SVA students and students from other 
colleges. For further information, call or write: 
Anthony Rhodes, Director, International Studies. 


L 


International Studies 
SCHOOL OF VISUAL ARTS 




209 East 23rd Street New York. New York 10010, USA 
TeL (21 2) 679-7350, FAX (21 2) 725-3587 


J 



RTVERVIEW SCHOOL 
A Residential School For 
Teenagers With Learning Problems 


eypui 

your child academically, socially, emotionally, totally? The 
Riverview staff does. Established in 1957, Riverview yearly 
serves 110 boys and girls diagnosed as perceptually or learning 
disabled. Goal oriented, personalized, complete academic 
programs complemented by individual language therapy, 
counseling, life and vocational skills and off-campus skills 
training experiences EU the student's week. A high school 
diploma is available. Each student upon leaving will be, within 
the Tange of his/her potential, a wholesome, realistic, mature 


individual. Riverview is accredited by the New England 

iberofthe 


Association of Schools and Colleges and is a menu 
Independent School Association of Massachusetts. National 
Association of Independent Schools and the National 
Association of Private Schools for Exceptional Children. 

For information contact: 

RIVERVIEW SCHOOL 
DeptrM, East Sandwich, MA 02537 
Tel: [508) 888-0489 

Rnervirwadnib students of any race, color, national or ethnic nrigin 



BARD INSTITUTE FOB WHTZ2M3 and THINKING 
WBnMGandTBDOOHGWOHBSHOP 
fer HIGH SCHOOL SIHDBR8L JUKE 25 -JOLT 15 

hrtmtiV BVwde in cxateiveccodcdlcd wri ting, rea ctag and 
wiiiiug ocrotf lbs cmicuhPL find co&cibcvo&VQ 

BEOB3B£!»W£mi^ 

Simon’s Rock ofbardccxibge 

Great torromMAQiao (413j 53Mm 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS! 


NON-RESIDENT1AL DEGREE PROGRAMS 

h tfcacnc k gy Md woy apf*? far c* u Ju )a r ci Boduk/L McOy's nr Dwfc ni degre pmgm ~w 
N artgeamct faw saina vox gnri w reho a cf unr aottwrk md p moog a arear 
offiowpfalwgt prqea rsteod of d ariad fare. U* rat is npdK** 9a ne far ccw p h fai ■ 
fsrind werini pnAooKfc. hogren Htam* bf 6* Crfhaia Dapafens* rf 

Gduadni &da* voidiMdi. 

CALIFORNIA UNIVERSITY for ADVANCED STUDIES 
School of Professional Management 
I — Office o< the Dean, 331 Kefler, Petaluma, CA 94952 - (707) 762-8200 — I 



Don’t Think Of It As A Coupon, 
But As An Admission Ticket 
To The School Of Your Choice. 


So 


mg to get into your dream school. Well, the fact is. nothing can help you get 
there better than a Stanley H. 


Kaplan test preparation course. 

Send in this coupon, and you will receive tree information about any of our undergraduate 
or graduate admission test review courses given in all of our 135 Centers nationwide. 

So after you’ve discovered our superior teaching methods, small classes and research depart- 
ment that reacts to test changes even before they happen, you’ll be able to write your own ucker. 


ESTANLEY H. KAPLAN 

cSt Take Kaplan Or Take Your Chances 


EXCLUSIVE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL 

foRTHE SEVERELY RETARDS) i MUTINY HANDICAPPED 


Private, Non-Profit 
Birth to 22 years 

Unusual Syndromes (including Rett) 

Community Based Victorian Homes in the Berkshires 
Year-round 



Contact: Gail Qiarpentier, Director 

IBiSfiUE CMDBTS COMMUNITY 

41 Toconic Ave, Great Banrigton, 
MA 01230 USA. 1413) 520-2523. 


OXFORD ^ACADEMY 


ONE STUDENT. ONE MASTER IN EACH CLASS 


% 


For boys 14-20 of average to superior intelligence who have 
academic deficiencies; who have lost one or more years of 
school; who wish to accelerate; or foreign students wishing (o 
enter American universities. E.S.L Completely individual in- 
struction m a private classroom setting. Rolling admissions. 

Boarding and Tuition: March i lo June 3, 1989: $10,800. 

Summer Term: June 18 to July 21, 1989: S3300. 
EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM SOLVERS SINCE 1906 
Dept IH • Box P. Westbrook, CT 06498 USA • {203) 399^247 


^.HighCrofl 


A New England Preparatory School 

AND SUMMER SESSION 


Individualized programs for boys 
4 girls ages 8-19. Improve study 
stalls, academic foundation and 
self-confidence. One-to-one 
assistance during evening study 
hafi. Developmental or remedial 
reading. 22-acre Berkshire Hills 


estate: expanded lab & computer 
facilities. Skiing, tennis, basket- 
ball, track, swimming. English for 
Int’l students. 


Dsvfd W Mine, Hdrru, 

131 Gale Rd. 

WUHamstown, Mass. 01267 
TW: (4T3) 458-9136 


TAF T,L 



June 25th-JuIy 29th 5-Week 
Enrichment Program for 
students entering Grades 9-12 


• 220-acre camput located in beautiful 
UtdifirU County, within proximate 
drive to Botton and New York City 

•himD, ptrconiJ studmU faculty raw 

• major court r offering* include: Astron- 
omy. Chemistry. Engbsh. French. Span- 
l*h. Chinese, German, Russian. Mathe- 
matics. an4 the Arcs, utilizing Taft's new 
Arts and Humanities Center 

■ athlete program and a vaned schedule ol 
•veeLday and weekend events 


The Taft Summer School admits students 
of any race to all right*, pn vdeges. and pro- 
grams, and doe* n« disenmmateonthe 
basis of race, co lor. creed, se» or national 
origin tn l hr administration of its policies 
or programs 


tor more information and a catalog contact: 

Chandter Hardwick, DhretlOr Room 103 

TAFT SUMMER SCHOOL 

Watertown, CT 06755 (203)274-2516 



♦ GradesK-12 ■» BoanSng, grades 8-12 

* Convenient to the Middle East, Europe, and Atnca 
♦An American college-preparatory curriculum 

Operated by international Schools Services, with over 30 years of 
experience in American and international education abroad. 

For applications and further information, please contact: 

ISS international School Cyprus, Director ol Admissions 

PO Box 3847, Nicosia, Cyprus F«e (357] l£) -WKXB 

TBflC [B26] 4601 SSCY TELEPHOKL {357] [2] 443345 


r EDUCATIONAL COUNSELING i 

U.S. BOARDING SCHOOLS 
COLLEGES 
Jeon P. Hogue, MJC 
TOO Colony Square, Suite 200 
Atlanta, GA 30361 
Tlx: 5101010137 
Td.: (404) 872-91 28 


b a learning disability standing 
between your child nod success? 
We can help. 

Brehre Preparatory School 
1245 E. Grand Ave. 
Carbondale, Illinois 62901 
618-457-0371 


# 


Marmion 22 


Resident 
Catholic High 
A college preparatory high school 
conducted by ibc Benedictine 
Priests and Brothers. 


1 95-98% attend coOexe: 

ol *88 earned aca- 


• 38SC of class .. . 

demk awards or schobmhips: 

• 70$ of faculty have advanced 
degrees. 

Marmion challenges vour son to 
stretch his intellectual limits 
through its excellent curriculum 


program. 

1» BatterfWd Road, 
Aurora, 

IL 6fl«M USA. 312^97-6936. 


& 

Nauvoo, Illinois 

Be Someone Special! 


At a small residential school where 
people core, listen, accept and un- 
derstand. Excellent facilities on rhe 
Mississippi between Chicago and St. 
Louis, with girls from many states 
and foreign countries- Grades 9-12. 
College bound: Engfeh as a second 
language, secretarial, home eco- 
norracs, privtee music lessons. Month- 
ly 3 dcry weekends. Soa'd activities, 
competitive sports. Catholic; non 
dtserminatory. 


Write: 

Sort Mary's Academy 
Box 1581 
Nauvoo, IL 62354 
or call: 

(21 7) 453-6619. 



Home Study 

COURSES 


Kindergarten through 8th Grade. 

Hieh-qualiir home «udv <Mrae* 
deralupnl bv certified lrachci* at 
outstanding private kHooJ. Home is 
tout rhtuvMm, vou are the teacher. 
Sucre** i> easy with stcp-bv-sKP 
munictitw. No prior experience 
mtuirtd. San so* time- Transfer to 
other schools. All nuirrult includ- 
ed. Write or call for free catalog. 


f School 

!K*II24J-»J0 


CALVERT' 

EnvMuhed 1897 
Drj*. H*». Town RJ, Blbitanrr. MD 2UtO 
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Education: Changing Paces / A Special Pejwrt 


Overpopulation Stymies 
Egyptian Improvements 



AIRO - At 11:40 
AJvL, the dirt yard at 
the New Dawn primary 

artvift i overflowed for 

the second time that morning with 
hundreds of youngsters standing 
to attention, their arms out- 
stretched and hands placed on the 
shoulders of those in front 
-Third grade right" barked a 
tfftfhFYr over the public address 
system, and a group of children 
turned on their heds, shouting 
their acquiescence. "Fourth grade 
left" be called, and another mass 


obeyed. 


military-style exercises 


UIV MUUWUl llWBp M MWM W— 

al anthem and surged off to dank, 
barren classrooms vacated only 
moments before by another group 
of youngsters, whose school day 
haH i^pimwifwi ai 7 AJVL Over 
winter woolens, the newcomers 
wore blue and white checked pin- 
afores ami jackets to dis tinguish 
t hflr 11 from the first shift dressed in 

red and white. 

New Dawn, a drab compound 


of cement bmkJings in a poor Cai- 
ro neighborhood, is typical of 
man y Egyptian public schools. 
Despite an impressive construc- 
tion program, partly funded by the 

United States, the number of 
classrooms has not kept up with 
the country's inexorable rise in 
population — 54 milli on and esti- 
mated to grow by 1 million every 

fligh t m onths. 

pfeariy.a third of Egypt’s 14,000 
primary schools are working two 
or more shifts a day, struggling to 
acc omm odate nearly 7 mflhon 
children. Up to 70 children crowd 
each das*, where they squeeze, 

three and four to a rough wooden 

beach built far two, ana strain to 
get an education. 

The crowding has become so 
serious that this school year the 
government abruptly elimin ated 
the sixth grade, obliging fifth 
graders to absorb extra material 
and freeing sixth-grade class- 
rooms next year for younger chil- 
dren. Compulsory schooling, ex- 
tended in 1981 from six years to 
nine, has been cut bade to eight. 

“When the government attend- 
ed compulsory education in 1981, 


it was a good prinaple, but it 
didn’t have the means of apptica- 
tioru” explained Education Minis- 
ter Fathy Soronr. "The classes be- 
came more crowded. Some sdwols 
worked three drifts and last year I 

was obliged to ask uacbers to 
work on Fridays." Fnday is the 
Modem day of resL 

The crowding is in part due to 
Egypt’s success in enrolling more 
than 85 percent of its 6-year-ojds 
in primary education. Inc reasin g 
literacy, particularly among wom- 
en — (52 percent of wh om a re 
illiterate — is a key to progress m 
other crucial areas, such as pubhc 

health and family planning. 

But the crush of numbers is, at 
the time, the overriding 
problem throughout the education 
system. It hamp ers efforts to re- 
form the curriculum to change a 
l of i gttme em phasis on rote learn- 
ing, to teach students how to use 
their hands as well as their heads 
and to produce graduates with 
drills instead of USC- 


•; i ' 
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EXCELLENCE IN 

INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 

American Community Schools, E ngland 
Two spacious campuses close to London provide 
a stable environment, hi gh educational standards 
and a happy social life for relocated youngsters, 
with day or boarding options. 

Boys and girls from pre-K to grade 13 can study 
for the American High School or International 
Baccalaureate Diplomas. 


Camel Rofft Amman Cannaca* S*±aoh. 

Cctizam.SnmxETII IBL-En^Aad. 

Tdepbme -4* tfSSATISJ.TdciSM^ryACSG. ~ 3 2 
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A marymount 

INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 

For excellence in education 

• Day and boarding school lot 200 girts 

aged 12-18 years 

• international Baccalaureate Programme 

• American College Preparatory Curriculum 

• Excellent university entrance rate 

• in excess of 40 nationalities represented 

• Domestic and foreign travel an integral 
part of the educational programme 

For further information appfy to: 

The Admissions Office 

Marymount International School. George Hoad. 
Kingston upon Thames, Surrey KT2 7PE, England 
Tel: 01-949 0571 Fax:01-336 2485 


“Dr. Soronr is perhaps tbe most 
efficient reformer in die cabinet,” 
said a Western admirer. “He has 
looked at the educational system 

and concluded, as any rational ob- 
server would, that it’s a disaster. It 
was designed under (President 
Gamei Abdel) Nasser in the 1950s 
to produce hundreds of thousands 
of white-collar bureaucrats. May- 
be in 1959 there were rational rea- 
sons for this, but it has nothing to 

do with the needs of society m 
1989 and puts impossible pres- 
sures cm the educational system.” 

Under the 1952 constitution, 
enacted after the overthrow of the 
British-backed monarchy, free 
and equal access to education is 
guaranteed from grade one 
through university. 

But the quality of public educa- 
tion has deteriorated to such an 
extent that for the majority of stu- 
dents, what is provided now is 
“equal access to rubbish," a West- 
ern expert said. 

Egyptians whose parents can af- 
ford it attend a range of private 
institutions charging a few hun- 
dred to several thousand dollars 
per year. The graduates, often 
trained in two ex’ three foreign 
languages, make up the Egyptian 
elites. 

Abdel Faltah Mohammed, him- 
self a teacher at a public secondary 
school in the relatively privileged 
Cairo neighborhood of Zanwlfik. 
said he was sending bis daughter 
to a fee-paying school because 
“they have better teachers." 

“Our salaries are too low and we 
don't have enough equipment,” he 
said. 

The starting basic salary for pri- 
mary school teachers is only S20 a 
month. 



Language Proposal 
In Japan Overlooks?* 



rograi 


By Knyltot 


Ctalj Bkbo/J AteCHfc 


Outside the University of Cairo. 


In fact, “free” education has be- 
come largely a myth eves in the 
state system. To pass rigorous 
standardized examinations, stu- 
dents generally must augment reg- 
ular instruction with private les- 
sens or organized tutorials after 
school 

A recent American study 
showed that Egyptian parents 
spend S30 a year on each mild for 
extras in primary school a agnifi- 
outlay for families with as 
average of 5.7 children. There is an 
inherent conflict of interest, par- 
ents complain, ance the less teach- 
ers explain in class, the more they 
can teach outride for extra fees. 

The pattern is amplified from 
grade one up through Egypt’s 12 
state universities, i nc lu d in g the 
world's oldest university, the 
1,000-year-old Ai Azhar, all theo- 
retically free. 

Mohammed Haxnmam, a sec- 
ond-year student at Cairo Univer- 
sity's Faculty of Medic in e, Urn 
most prestigious educa ti o n al insti- 


tution in the country, said most 
students paid hundreds of doflare 
a year to attend tutorials with 15 
per instead of several hun- 
dred. . 

“A famous doctor may charge 
400 pounds (S175) per student for 
tutorials,” Mr. Hammam said. 
“We uy to take the extra courses 
because it’s very crowded in the 
lect ur es so we can’t get a correct 
education.” 

“In an American context, the 
lectures are free but the seminars 
you pay for." said a Western edu- 
cator. “Some families have paid 
S4.00Q a year for private tutoring 
so their children can succeed in the 
Facultv of Medicine.” 

Despite the reafity of “under- 
the-table tuition" and the popular- 
in q( (he novate American Uni- 
versity in Cairo. leftist politicians 
and many educators hxw opposed 
proposals to open a private Egyp- 
tian university, fearing that it 
would draw off good pioftsson 
and students and further devalue 
aaie diplomas. 


Minister -Sorour was 

bitterly attacked recently in letters 
to the Ah Abram newspaper. Mo- 
hammed AbuMandour, dinirm a ti 
of the deparonent of agricultural 
economics at Cairo University, ac- 
cused the minister of “doing away 
with what remains of our demo- 
cratic educational system” and 
seeking to promote private educa- 
tion in league with the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 

“There is alink between democ- 
ratization of educ ation and die 
quality of education,” Mr, Sorour 
said in an interview. 

In the 1960s and 1910s, the 
number of universities doubled. 
But, with the exception of the 10- 
ycar-old Suez Canal University in 
Ismaflia, where an effort has been 

made to keep dass size down and 
practical work, the i*w 

institutions are largely secoad- 
and third-rate. 

BARBARA SLAVIN is a writer 
based in Cairo. 


T okyo — whm la- 

pea's Education Minis- 
try proposed new 
courses of study for 
public schools this month* rt 
sought to make Entfah-taguagp 
education men coMimniouon* 
oriented by uring waive speakers. 

Bat nearly 1,500 young univer- 
sity gradnaw from six countries 
are currently doing tat job* in tfc® 
japan Bxflbange and Teaching 
program, or JET —and the pro* 
gmim, which wffl ton* 3 tins sam- 
mer, is still struggling to tecrioo 
property and wad budget wa* 
age: It a a grim preced ent for the . .. 

j-duciuion Ministry's new effort. 

JET, supported by the educa- 
tion, foreign and home a ffaire 
mmiriries, ares intended as one of 

the many diverse efforts Japan has 

launched to promote Japan’s "n> 

Given the p ro g r a m's problems, 
many observers say it is rather, 
man political in its miem than 
educational window dressing to 
ease foreign pressure on trade and 
other issues related to Japan's 
openness to the outside world. 

At a conference of Japanese 
♦i whfl Mc jn Hokkaido last Octo- 
ber. mdnktaal reports filled with 
discontent told the story. Almost 
30 percent of the 15-ye*r-oM stu- 
dents surveyed in one prefecture 
said that conversation lessens of- 
fered in tin JET program were 
useless in thekr p rep a r a t io ns lor 
high-school entrance exams. 

Some d ete g t tes of a Japanese 
teachers* emoa q ue stio ne d why 
foreign assistant teachers, who ire 
oot necessarily qualified or experi- 
enced as ed u c ato r s , give many 
fewer dasses (has theft Japanese 
coHeagucs and receive 
«*i*«*» of 300,000 yen 
twice the local norm. 

There have bees equal com- 
plaints from the other fide of the 
fence. Some assistant teedwrs 
withdrew bom the pramm half- 
way through the year for reason* 
ranging from homesickness and 
dissatisfaction with aocommodar 
tkm and holidays to aificultks in 
getting akmg with ooDeagnes, 

The JET temn-toadnng method 
rdks on aJapaaemteadreandan 
■crigMwrt Pn flfch teacher, ot AET,. 
operating in the dassroaro ti lhc 
same time, Not erexyone is dissal- 
Ss&dwUhit. — » 

“You dxxfld&tpkfc one or two 
unhappy cases out of a thousand 
others/ say 5 Emma Funky, « 
AST at a Tokyo high school “I 
love my job." 

Bob Juppe, chairman cfa sup- 


oniuiuM. <tf JET ftrtfr 

it from the aswunf 
is that the Jap«J* 
teadaa use them » 

have about 

rnmmm in English and thflr 


.w 

told by the Edwg- 


-AES 
tioo . 
teiAmg. 

Mr. Juppe 

the Japan 

be advised, 

DO 

Just how _ 

is left to tip ™ 
aad tiie fadfofafosi . . . . — - — ^ 

prdeoture. Some «ay hi * school 
for a year, white others visit AffUt 
cm schools every day, i Tmethod 
that is extremriy raWlar ho* 
fame of the otmOBS difficulty H 
ortm»indevdp|4»titatwahsro- 
- deqn and other teaoem; '' 
•The Education reaffif 

should set oertidn natiw pade- 
tines,** says Maura Hays, an 
Amerioau coordinator of me JET 
progra m raTot^”Sc&»h<tonH 
know what » do wtfb AET* they 
were given, and neither do the 
AETs themselves.” 

The foreign assistants sbo! 
flat more J apa ne se teachers 
attend their twioe-ywiy 




success, indee d, mm t o bo a- 
creased o m o muuifcit ioti between 
the foreftt attiitm t a and Japa- 


A new private latogf y scW 
in Tokyo, Degaku Stofin InMf- 
Jtedmay, a 
. to proride* ocauae for 
«Aerakviaytofoom< 
rniwiwM wW» dkiMMiiants - 
AnrfJETsprbbiamsarerelat- 
cd to the prograitf# lire, according 

to Mr. nppo. E a rflg pngnnlK 
«mx book to 19n; hadouly sae 
Axaeekans. More titan 3* native 
spoakere were hero-before JET 

grew to hare 840 
~ton growth ot^fhe jwpata 
wuc tooradden.”Jt?!fMr.J^xC 
“What we need aow#aoanoMr 

focus. For «aio^titamsbp«W 

- - -■*- — *- 


better abffity. to dai with pwonr 
al p ro b kyw ere by one, and to 

make canforeocm and mcetiMi 

mereixtiimatoandte^na by m- 
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THE 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 
IN LONDON 

The independent, coeducational day school 
with an American curriculum serving 
an international student body age 4 to 18. 

For brochure and information, contact: 
Admissions Office, ASL, 2-8 Loudoun Road, 
London NW8 ONP, phone (01) 722-0101. 


INTERIOR 

DESIGN 

Home Study Course 
leading to 

Internationally recognised 

UK DIPLOMA/ 
US DEGREE 

Prospectus from: 

Dept HB, 

Rhodec International 
College of Interior Design 
BCM/Rhodec, 

London WC1, England 
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St. Clare’s 



Oxford 


independent, Co-edncatkmaL Sixth Form Scbooi 
Residential and Day Students 

otebnational 

baccalaubeate 

maintain a broad ran# of subjects. 

Scholarship Examinations March o^ijov 
For further details contact: Trish Kukm 
Road, Oxford OX2 7AL Tetepbone ( 


r, St Clare's 139 Ban! 
52031. Telex 837! 


Buckswood 

Grange 


art Wi wppo rt 

E n tfijh aw t m wt 

Cotiatl is today tor • fmpMur 
Budonood Grange, Uckfidd, 
EMtSura^ iroZS PU 
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School of VISUAL ARTS 

COURSES IN 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
JEWEL LRY 

ADVERTISING DESIGN 
and EDITORIAL DESIGN 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

UFE DRAWING 

PAINTING 

FRESCO 

PAINTING RESTORATION 
MODERN MOSAICS 


Via 

TEL.: 


(39-55) 

FLORENCE 


l 51 /R 
478510. 


The Intematioiial 
Academy - Rome 

Fcmodad 1974 
Prtwate-Coeducational 
Anertcan/BrtUah Program 
oqm 2-14. Sanll daraas. 
ESL, Special Edaratioo, 
vaaaa * rimcn juh w 
Location: lfldi cenOny fa rn wtead 
wBhtn cXy tirtta, 

Spottt fields, gardens, 
modem dasarooro*, sports fa riftte s. 
Hbrary, rsaource center. 

VMmi 

Vfcara— 085 -OHIO! 
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College du Leman 

Vexsoix-Gcncva (Switzerland) Founded in I960 


INTERNATIONAL BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 

The European Council of iRtwnalionai Sd»ab 
The Mickle Stele* Auodotion of College* and Sdwob 
College Entrance Examinations Boardi P^-A-T.. SA.T., 
Adiievemant Teds, Adhanced Placement Courses 
(nternational General Certificate of Secondary Edw»- 
lion (Cambridge) and G.CJL "A” Level eranenafiora. 
English as a Second Language Program m e 

j,„ 3 Motor ite liederde swim 

JareRn d’etdonts-Ternenale BoccoWiat Iran^ob 
Summer Sradan BigB* Lan*iog«, - Frindi 

Nine weria (Juae^August) Afternoon recreational aamt» • Sports - ExaeUon* 

Enquiries: CoMge du Uman, 1290 Veraaa-GwwwL Swtowfaod 
T«L: (41 22) 55 25 55. Tx_: 419 21 1 afl CHL Fax: (41 22) 55 19 93. 
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Section 

IQndergorten - Grade 13 
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SOUTHLANDS ENGLISH SCHOOL 

BRITISH INFANT, PRIMARY sad MIDDLE SCHOOL 
Eeodkm British [ rr oy a m foe children between 3-13 yean. 

AIL BRITISH QUALIFIED STAFF 
Via 3 - CASAL PALOOCO ■ ROME - ITALY ■ TcL: 60909M 




ASM 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MILAN 

VHkiggio Mirmole 

20090 NOVHIASCO Dl OPBIA (Milan) 
Tel.: (2)524 1546 


• Nursery through Grade Twelve. _ 

• Fully Accredited by The Middle Slates Associcrtton. 

• Member NAIS, ECIS, NESA 

• American Curriculum. 

• Full Advanced Placefnent Program. 

9 Full International Baccalaureate Program. 

■ Modem American Facilities. 

• Extensive Athletic Activities & Field Trip Program- 

• P5AT/5AT/ACT Testing Center for Northern holy. 

• Computer Program K-l 2. 


St 

STEPHEN’S ROME 

SCHOOL 

Li H-.mil m Ri inx-'s hish mt center. Sl Stephen's 
fe.in ndcpunrlml. nun-dmumimtional. medu- 
i.iIhmuI hmjh school tor day anti tyvirdinw mu- 
(ktiLs Offering an Amunritn runkulum, A ha> 
been a k«adcr in IniemdUunal BjicaLiureaie 
[iroHr^ni simu 197^. R*sl paduati- ymr av.-iH- 
iihk 1 . Accredited by NEASC ,ind ECtS. 

For further hrfomution conUct SL Stephen's School, 
3 VLj Aventiru 00153 Some Italy TeL 5750605 . 



SCHOOL OF CERAMICS 

FIRENZE 

For pragram nnd °PP*y tei RnsL Morale FontonL 

Via Mortwfcwfc* 45, kkignaw Nuora, Roronra. Tub 055-400233. 


Chateau MontChoisi 


Boulevard de la Fortt/cherrtn das RanVera 16 
CH-1Q12 Lausanne-La Rostaz n n nri 
Tel: (021) 28 87 77. Fax: (02.1) 288^64. 

Tbc 454 661 CfflC 

International Boarding School for Giris 


uni 


• Girls 12 to 20 years Beauttullly situated. Finest facittttes tor study and 

residence, tennis court, nested swimming pool. •. . 

• Comprehensive academic pro yam In small dasses. Official canmcates 

and dptamas. intensive study of Fren ch an d English. tBn^ageJaDoraiOfy. 

• American Program. Grades 8-1 2. CEEB (SAT PSAT, ACH). TOEFL pg 

year. Advanced Placement. College guidance. Excellent university ac- 
ceptance _ . , 

• Secreianal and commercial courses m French or Engftsn. Word pro- 
cessing and computer science. 

• Divarsitted activities- art. music, ballet, cookery, sports. Educational 
inps. Winter vacations in Crans. Swiss Alps. 

• Summer course. July 3 - August 5. 1 989. 
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SCUOLA 
POUTECNICA 
DI DESIGN 

Vide Monza 259, 20126 Milono, Italy. 
Tel.: 392-2576551. 

First Italian school of design, founded by N. DL Sctivatore, original 
member of MAC (Movimento Arte Concrete), in 1954 at Nov ara a nd m 
1970 m Milan. The school prepares its graduates to become prof essiona l 
industrial designers in the fields of automaWas, furaihra, e »Jfka 
appfiances and computers or as visual designers In advertising, graphic 
design, television, film and lettering. 

Gold metd at 10th International T neonate in Mikxi. Exhibited at the 
universal exhibition in Montreal, at the ICS IP World Cbngress at Kyoto m 
1973 and at the 42nd International Biennale of "Arts and Sciences m 
Venice 1986. 

The director, Prof. N. Di Sat v qtera is proud to invite you to join and 
participate m this advanced visual and industrial design two year course. 
The school also offers a new course in COfiWUTBR DESIGN. Itdkm and 
International University profe sso rs will conduct the program. 
Personalised teaching: small classes from 6 to XJ studentS. 

Gasses are taught in Italian — the school will assist the students in finding 
lodgings and placement in Italian language dasses. 

Tha past graduates from Japan, Greece, Chkia, brael, Swftxe r- 
Iraid, Mexico, Austria, Venezuela, Holland, Canada* Amlrdia, 
U3A, Norway, Hnkmd, Sweden, France, Gemany «w- 
rentiy employed by tap int ermdioned d esign stwfios: Hebre. 
Wcnbl, (terry King, Bruno Sa^fiola, Ettore Sattsms, Hans Von 
Kfier, Roberto S am b onot, Rodolfo Bonetto, Bob Noorda, 
VHterio Gregetti, Giorgio Giogtora, etc., 

Admission is open to high school ipuduedet. 


JOHN F. KEWffiW - 

international school 

T ib men ( itlmn 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS MSWIIZnAW 

assss&s^- 

2lbteduViata!erSew9NrlFhiM>c44l5ti5 

GSTAAD INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 

^^^,,Alleh|^lgortal who^Jw^spedriten^ 

!^^!i>o!^TOgLfa* cwlificate. profici ency. IG^ T 
LonouooM. eoonoraies and cony u tbg. A t GAS. o axnprehensrye sports 

roS Summer Camps bi July arid August ' 
^i^intei^artactAbhSoiipwtM 
qiuod totemoHona i Scfaoot, 3780 OSTAAP p, 

Tel 030/4 23 73 - Frau 030/4 54 79. 
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tomw oww eu Hh- Ai ee riccu i School 


_# riwy a nA an tor BrBWi aid Amarican curricula. 

■ friMhata second fanQUoee. 

• studMdt oeraptvd h*Nwn *• ag«s of 4 and 14 yeon. 

• A aj v dted by tbm Nrra England Association of Sdwob and Go B oom idfiw 
European Goimdl of International SchooU. 

AvaoMi CF. Romm 73, 1009 ftifty la ui antia, TtU 011/38 17 33. 


Study in Switzerland 

in Lausanne or Geneva 

• Int — wl — French Courses (Affiance franca! se) 

• English all levels (Cambridge and RSA) 

• Diploma: commercial, secreta 

• Maturity sulsse • Baccalautdat franqafe 

• Computer science • Word processor 

• Summer Coureras June-sept, 

InJormraiona: 

W. 021/201501 
Fax Q21/226700 
Telex 450 600 el ch 



INSTITUT MONTANA, 

_ 6316 ZUGERBERG, ZUG, 

SWITZERLAND 

TEL.: 042-21 17 22 
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Education: Changing Paces / A Special Report 

Tokyo Debates 21st-Century PI ans U ife 


^ By Steven Plateer 

T ^KYO Even though most foreign 

SSSffiSSsr 

wastdaEffi 

daoBtfflg a dak dead mJS S? 

. ^Afraid that tbas children are falling victim 
loan educational “disease* thaTwfiw 

thechaIlei ^^ 

2J« ceatuiy, the Japanese people are now 

c ff m j fo r ^ucationafSorm. Bat the 
f>am$ consensus about a national ednea- 
bonal ensw has ban undenxuned by disagree- 

aye teachers whose commitment to Western 
democratic ideas is destroying what they cber- 
ishas Japans unique spiritual harmony." To 
counter this, they propose reforms that wD pat 
mwe emphasis on traditional Japanese values 
and a strengthening of the government’s hand. 

• Liberals, on the other hand, raise the specter 
of a government that is trying to remculcaie 
the iiltranaflonahsttc attitudes that paved the 
road tonuhtamm in the 1930s and 1940s. The 
reforms they advocate call for more freedom 
for teachers and less government interferenoe. 
.Long accustomed to these competing argu- 
ordiMuy Japanese fed 
that both sides are prone to exaggeration, but 
agree that since something is fundamentally 
wnnig, dramatic reforms must be introduced 
m the near future. 


the ruling Liberal Democratic Party. Bat since 
the mid-1980s, they have become increasingly 
dissatisfied with the system of rote memoriza- 
tion that turned out the hard-working and 
loyal employees who their manpower 
needs so weS for many years. 

Fearing that the conformism nurtured in 
Japan's schools win become a counterproduc- 
tive force in coming decades as they pursue 
post-industrial economic objectives, business 
is now airing the government to loosen its grip 
on the nation’s hi ghly regulated «hicaticn al 
system. Failure to do so, they warn, will make 
Japan into a nation of people who lack the 
creativity that a postmodern economic power 
requires. 

Parents, on the other hanfl ; troubled by the 
way Japan's cutthroat entrance examination 
system is malting their children grow up ruth- 
lessly competitive, are questioning the virtues 
of the very education system that they regard- 
ed as the ticket to economic and social success 
when younger. 

As a 44-year-old government offici al and 
graduate of the top-ranked Tokyo University 
put it, “1 want my children to get mm the best 
schools they can, but I certainly don’t want to 
watch them waste their youthful entsvip s ore- 


■ _ h iuVVmuMU 

issues. Japanese businessmen are concerned 
about Ute kinds of workers the nation’s schools 
are training for the future. 

.Throughout the 1960s and 1970s, Japan’s 
business leaders strongly supported pohdes 
formulated by the MmSry of Education and 


paring :or meaningless entr ance exams. Par- 
ents are also dismayed by the large sums they 
have to pay to the cram schools and private 
tutors that are generally regarded as indispens- 
able for prospective examinees. 

Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone re- 
sponded to these concerns in 1984 by setting 
up an ad hoc committee on educational re- 
form. According to its rcrM HimumifatiriTig, Ja- 
pan has to “internationalize its school system 
to produce the kind of citizens we require for 
the 21st century .** 

Curiously, however, the push for interna- 
tionalization has led educational authorities to 
place greater e m phasis upon Japanese cultural 
traditions and to strengthen what has long 
been viewed as a nutinnfl'KKfic form of moral 
training in the public schools. 


When questioned about this apparent con- 
tradiction recently in the Japanese Diet, Prime 
Minister Noboru Take&hita angrily responded, 
“I want to see our schools cultivate individuals 
whose individuality is based on a strong sense 
of themselves as Japanese.” 

These remarks enraged government (aides. 
One opposition Diet member questioned the 
real motives of the Takeshi ta administration, 
declaring, “What you are calling educational 
internationalization appears to be nothing 
more than an attempt to resurrect prewar uJ- 

I ran ption atfe pri-** 

These fears were intensified earlier this 
month when the Ministry of Education re- 
leased its revised coarse of study for the 1990s. 
Much attention has been focused upon the new 
curricular requirement that elementary school 
textbooks discuss the achievements of a fam- 
ous military hero from the period when Japan 
was a powerful imperialist farce in Asia. This 
may^fs a shar p departure from earlier minis try 
guidelines. 

But given dm the ministry is now in a 
position to deny certification to any textbook 
not written in conformity with its official 
world view, it is a foregone conclusion that 
Japanese children in the 1990s wiD be exposed 
to more patriotic and nationalis tic influences. 

Responding to criticisms leveled against 
these revisions, the nrirristry and its supporters 
in the nding party have argued that as a world 
power Japan should no longer have to shun its 
prewar past 

Similar problems emerged in 1982, when the 
ministry insisted that descriptions of “Japan's 
invasion of China" be changpd to descriptions 
of “Japan’s advances into China.” At that 
time, a spokesman declared, “Our nation must 
stopbemgso sensitive to every complaint from 
Beijing.** Those within Japan who voiced like- 
minded objections were attacked as purveyors 
of foreign ideologies. 

Many older Japanese and university-based 
critics view the Education Ministry's efforts as 
signs of an attempt to make the nation’s 
schools an instrument of state policy much as it 
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Japanese children and their teacher exchange a traditional greeting 


was in the prewar period. Officials have coun- 
tered that this is not true. 

Their only concern, they have repeatedly 
declared, is to make sure that Japan's demo- 
cratic education system is protected from the 
biased ideas of those on the left who want to 
weaken the nation, and those on the right who 
want to make it too strong. 

While the criticisms erf the left do not seem 
totally unfounded, it is true that the ministry 
has resisted demands by the far right to bring 


bade same of the more flagrant reminders of 
Japan's militaristic past. 

Bnt more controversy can be expected in the 
future. In tire revised course of study, the 
government announced that rin ging of the pre- 
war national anthem will be required at all 
school gathering s. Teachers and principals 
who associate this song with Japanese milita- 
rism will no doubt refuse to do so. 

If the history of previous educational conF 
flirts between conservatives and progressives 


P»*i 


can be viewed as a reliable guide to the future, 
it can be expected that Japan's courts will be 
flooded with suits brought by teachers who will 
insist that such disciplinary measures violate 
their constitutionally guaranteed rights to free- 
dom of thought and expression. 


STEVEN PLATZER is visiting fellow at the 
Department of Education of the University of 
Tokyo. 


outh Koreans Seek End to Competitive Burden on Schoolchildren 


By Peter Maass 

S EOUL — From ^un- 
til 1987. nearly 2,500 
South Koreans were re- 
portedly punished for do- 
ing something that in other coun- 
tries is perfectly legal 
-To avoid detection, some cul- 
prits of this unusual crime report- 
edly disguised themselves as deliv- 
ery boys or family relatives to 
sneak past guards at upper-dass 
apartment buddings. 
j^Sometimes they ltft the country 
ro cany out their illegal deeds free 
from the threat of arrest by South 
Korean police. 

v The crime was tutoring high - 
school students. 

-. As part of his “social purifica- 
tion” campaign in 1980, then- 
President Chun Doo Hwan out- 
lawed private tutoring, deeming it 
an evil that gave rich families an 
edge in preparing their children 
for the aU-important college en- 
trance examination. 

The extraordinary ban pleased 
some people — mostly the rural 
and urban poor who couldn’t af- 
ftd the tutors — but dismayed 
Ute wealthier segments of society 
that suddenly felt deprived of a 
key method for ensuring their chil- 
dren a place at one of the nation’s 
elite universities. 

The current government of 
President Rob Tae Woo has just 
Headed to lift the ban. and this 
has caused as much, perhaps 
tnore, controversy in educational 
circles than Mr. Chun’s original 
decision to criminalize tutoring. 
The dispute hi ghligh ts the al- 


most mamnnil stress that this 
Coofurian society places on edu- 
cation. The controversy focuses, 
once again, on the competitive im- 
balances that private tutoring can 
create between the rich and poor. 


want love. We want so many 
things, and what do we get? We 
get textbooks. We get tests.” 

The student’s complaints are 
not hollow. Japan’s deeply com- 
petitive educational system seems 


River in Seoul last Mar, he had 
written on the back of his report 
card: “Sony for my lade of re- 
sponsibility." 

A sophomore girl in high schod 
committed sukiae by jumping off 
the 12th flora- of her apartment 
building in Taegu, leaving behind 
a note that said: “I fed sorry fra 
my poor exam notes.” A high- 
school senior in the city of An- 
dong left behind a suicide note 
that read: “I want to live in a 
country where there Is no exami- 
nation.” 

The stress on education derives 
from the ronfiimm influence on 
thinking in modern-day South 
Korea. In the days of Korea’s Yi 
Dynasty, an aunnal exam was held 
to detennine who could become a 
government official, and those 
who passed the exam received not 
only a job but also earned lif dong 
respect fra their success in educa- 
tion. Scholars were the stars of 
society and, to an extent, still are 
today. Parents save money not for 
vacations or a new car but to pay 
for their children’s education. 

Earning a degree from one of 
South Korea’s elite universities 
guarantees respect — and a good 
job and good wages. South Ko- 
rea's political establishment is 


The drive for a place at 
good universities has created 
a plethora of distortions. 


But there is also new concern 
that tutoring will increase the in- 
tense burden to succeed an teen- 
agers who are already stretched to 
their physical and psychological 
fiutit 

A letter recently printed in a 
college newspaper from a high- 
school student oystallized the 
trauma fdt by the hundreds of 
thousands of chfidrea who spend 
years of their lives cramming for 
the university entrance exam. The 
student desorbed his routine of 
waiting up before dawn to go to 
school and staying there studying 
in the library until 10 or 11 PJL 
He never eats meals with his fam- 
ily, and he has no social life. He 
studies an Sundays. 

“Is this a way of lifer he asked 
in the letter. “Is this how we are 
supposed to be treated? Is this the 
picture of a human bring with 
equal rights? We are teen-agers. 
We want space. We warn time. We 


to have pioneered the creation of 
pressures that break some stu- 
dents, pushing some to suicide^ 
and South Korea has followed 
suit Official statistics are unavail- 
able, but the press has reported 
that scores of Sooth. Korean teen- 
agers committed suicide last year, 
despondent over poor grades or 
failure on. the coUeg^entrance ex- 
amination. 

According to local newspapers, 
a 17-year-rid high school student 
jumped to his death from a 30- 
meter-high bridge ova the Han 


FLORENCE 

and ISLAND OF ELBA 

Italian language courses - Small 
groups and incSvidiial lessons. 
Ask for a free brochure. 

Tri. + Fax 139-55) 29 82 74. 


GERMAN COURSES"" 
IN HEIDELBERG 

for study & profession 
COLLEGIUM PALAT1NUM 

Holderfinweg 8 

6900 Heidelberg. Germany 


YOU WANT TO SPEAK 
GERMAN, 

SPEAK TO US FIRST! 
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j ■’ -149 CULTURAL INSTITUTES IN 67 COUNTRIES. 
INSTITUTES IN THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
"A "'OF GERMANY AND BERLIN (WEST! 
iw -100.000 STUDENTS^PER^JTEAR^ 

PLEASE SEND ME FREE DETAILS OF YOUR 
LANGUAGE COURSES IN GERMANY. 


S5S Tho mast renowned school for Frmnehtsssm 

INSTITUT DE FRAN^AIS 

Overlooking the Riviera's most beautiful bay 

MARKS LKARWNO R»KH 
A WONPBHIL AND UNMHJK EXPttlOKE 

For adutts. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p Jn. B tavate-. Beginner \ to Advanced It. 
LODGING IN PRIVATE APTS. AND 2 MEALS INCLUDED. 

Na« 2, 3 or <Mweek Immersion course sens Mart* ft Aprs 3. 1389. and ay year 
y#aK of rmBamth A mparianct m Ih# aAcfim Inodhing of frtndt *o odbMi 
rttoM note tha faw m Nk» Conthnd m in Mnnwjr. 

INSTITUT DE FRANQAIS - B-18 

■■23 Av. Gfa.-Udwci 06 VEJJSFMNCHB MBL T_- 93 01 M 44. Tu 97D.9I9F. Smm 

HAHN AND LIVE THI REMO! LAMOUAOE — 

in adm and kfykk a/msuneSogt neor Mode Cana. 
ptfClk ronj* 

f . & TKt CBITH MtlXTBKANtef DtlUDES RANI^SB oHr* 36 
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(COUNTRY) 


GOETHE- 

INSTITUT 

IBNBACHPLATZ 3 
8000 M0NCHEN 2 
TEL: 089 -5999-200 



Bra-ir ar* «wolci*» to tfudaon nnwood try npioteior. 
ite* 1992 Bredura w^i aorakavV {mi. doom or w>* board aad 

CBrfTRE MfaXTBIRANtef DATUMS FRAN RAISES 
06330 Cap 4* AB (From). 

TeL* (93)78,21 J9. Tbu C3BMBD 461792. — 

SHUOUS ABOUT LEARNING FRB4CH? 

then trust experienced professionals - , i. 

VERSION FRANCAISE SsKL 

23 ftie de B*aB - Q0OQOMCE. Tali 93 88 2990 


STAGES DE 


FRAN^AIS 

• 2,3.4« e kco u rsM 

• htenivs-holido)' counca 

• Comprehmivc kmguoga cowws 

• 3 or 6 hours per day 

• Ouaffiod teachers 

• Bo an tBng m fawfly er hoab 

For color bmchun pktae write lot 

AOTANGUE SCHOOL 

2 . nw Atexb-Meua, 06000 MCE 
Tel: 93 963384 - Telex: 462 265 


STAY AMD STUDY 
IN PROVENCE 

2,3 A 4-waak ladfrfdtnfized 
programs of bttimsfn French 
j pJasgtdM nctmioas, attend 
ie Avigttoe, Aix-ao-Pio fence, 
Aries A Montpellier ta ettalts 
of alt anas, with session 
tbrougboBt the year. 

FRENGH-AMBUCAM CENTER 
\ 23, tm dehttipobUquB 

84080 Arigeos/ FRAME 
I Tel: 90 85 50 98 Telex: 432277 


rECOLE NICKERSON 1 

School of Eving bnguoges 

FRENCH 

for students - lor adUMs 
aad apecU programs 


• Private lessons or in maS groups 
e hienwe or long tew progr am 
e Urnoni fn or outride Ihe sdnol 
our Mothers are trained 
M Houritfic Method 

[for h g iie n and former Be pinn enuJ 
1 up ihnHigh Advanced § 

\ ECOLE NICKERSON / 

\ 26, i—dehTrimlWt / 

\ 75oeei»Aj29 / 
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dammated by tightknit groups of 
graduates from the trio of elite 
universities — Yonsri, Seoul Na- 
tkxial and Korea. Failnre to quali- 
fy for a rejected umveraly means 
a student can probably lock for- 
ward to a second-rate job, second- 
rate pay and second-rate status. 
Prospects' for people with rally a 
high-school diploma are even 
bleaker. 

Educational experts agree that 
the drive for a place at good uni- 
versities has created a plethora of 
distortions in the country’s high- 
school system. Parents give bribes 


so that teachers devote special at- 
tention to their children. Teachers, 
in turn, bribe adminstrators in or- 
der to get jobs at high schools in 
wealthy neighborhoods. The su- 
perintendent of the Seoul Educa- 
tion Board was arrested last year 
for allegedly accepting more than 
$50,000 in bribes. 

The most compelling symbol of 
the system’s problems Is the craps 
of Jatfusaeng the students who 
faded their mriveraty entrance 
exam and enroll at spoial cram- 
ming institutes to prepare for a 
second, third or even fourth try. 


LEARN SPANISH 
IN THE CITY OF CERVANTES 

SPANISH COURSE FOR FOREIGNERS 

From July 3 no 29 
Latest application date: May 31st 
Tuition: 25,000 Pesetas 

Tuition + Boarding + Excursions, eta: 95,000 Pesetas 
Organized by University of Alcala De Henares and 
Colegio Del Rey Foundation. P/ease apply to: 


U.NJLH.E. 

Plana de San Diego, s/n 28801 - Alcala de Henares (Madrid) 
(91) 8891)4 00, ext: 3414. Telefax: 889 06 67 
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and FRENCH, DUTCH or SPANISH 66 
in the ARDENNES 

The advantages of the "CERAN 66” concept, 
with residential courses : 

1 .■ Intensive study (Mini mum 38 lessons per week) 

2. Pius the constant practice of what you have learnt, every day 
from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m., with teachers constantly present at meal- 
times, breaks and in the evenings. 

3. A total of 66 hours per week of Ml immersion in the language. 

Ceran is a top class school for leaders In business management 
and government. Our clients since 1 975 include Alcatel, AT & T, 

Canon, Deutsche Bank, Dow Coming, European Parliament Ger- 
man Foreign Office, Honeywell, Lufthansa, McKinsey, Mercedes- 
Benz, NATO, PHRps, SHAPE, Siemens, Toyota, Winterthur, etc. 

We also run hoEday courses in French for young people (13-17) 

CERAN 66 

Language courses for 
motivated people. 

CBUM LANGueS PH0VBKE tor U WamwormnB n the tes nsnnea to Ceran Antonies 

V CERAN ARDENNES- 184. Awnue tiu Gtefcau. Nw&d, EW89C Spe. BBJgun ■ 

Tat (+32)87/87 71 B4- Fax [■-■32)8!'/77 38 29 -TbIbx 48650 ceran b 

^ toU.SA : Languagancy - Tat; (203)287-1699- Fax 1203)284-1827 ^ 



LEARN SPANISH IN MADRID 

-Open all year round -aH levels 
-Small groups -max. 5 students 
“Open to pupils of all races, 
religions and nationalities 

For delated information apply to: 


C, Fnnc. 5Ma,2t-2BQ23Mteritl-ApiiD.Si0911t-T>teir 43966 DADl E'TaL:4(n7S 22 


• Quality intensive programs • Open iH year nnud«Gnmpa end 
iodMdtuds kastms • Accommodation end cultural uiiiiiiei offered 

LANGUAGE STUDIES. S.A. 

C/Ludwna, 31. 28010 MADRID. 

Tel. (34) (1) 446 09 99. Telex 41930 LSMAD, 
Fax 5933685. 


There are several hundred thou- 
sand of these “repeaters” in South 
Korea, and many of them pay 
about SSOO a month to attend 
cramming institutes. At one of 
these mwiaiy-style centers, stu- 
dents wake up at dawn and repeat 
such phrases as “However hard it 
may be, 1 will survive.” 

A key problem, experts agree, is 
the system’s stress on a single writ- 
ten college entrance examination. 

“We have to make a big shift 
from this rote memorization to 
what I call the cultivation of 


thought, creative thought,” said 
Education Minister Chung Won 
Shik, a former professor of educa- 
tional psychology at Seoul Na- 
tional University. 

Mr. Chung’s ministry is propos- 
ing several reforms, but even he is 
pessimistic about the odds for cre- 
ating an educational system that 
encourages imaginatio n and less- 
ens the pressure on high-school 
students. 


PETER MAASS reports from 
Seoul for The Washington Post. 


Want to brush up on a m 

foreign language? \ 

We olte auto cassanomneii lor begwure. WernwSale and advanced 
•Sudy. SO tfs assy to mafritan or Improve you- foreign language akUs. 

Our range of over 130 courses (many devatopedfor the USA State Dept) 

In more than 40 tenguagaslnctele: DMA 

Arabic Bulgarian Chinese Dutch French 

German Hansa Hungarian Italian Korea n / m///l 

Portuguese Spanish Thai Turkish Urdu EhH 

Vietnamese and many, many, more. 

WeabooflerrianyotfHKhe(pMmaiBrteis.sowtiyn« mite or telephone for your 
FREE CATALOGUE Ip gat fufl deWto? 


Sotte T.17. 3t KmtaUB Ctenh sunt. ln*w WS 4U (TW m«MS«7) 
(Or Aadto-Forgm. 96 Bnwia. ficfflwtf. CT 06437. USA) (203-453-9794) 


TASIS: one School, 
four Countries. 

SWITZERLAND • ENGLAND • FRANCE ■ GREECE 


- Longest established indepen- 
dent American boarding/day 
school in Europe. 

> Beautirul campuses near Luga- 
no. London, Paris, and Athens. 

- Small classes, AP courses, 
dedicated faculty, and family- 
style community. 

> Extensive European travel, 
sports, art. music, and theater. 

SUMMER PROGRAMS 
Intensive language study. 
Academic credit and enrichment 
courses, study skills. Children's 
camp. Ages 6-18. 


The American School 

Id Swtaerfand, ExLSI 
CH-6926 MontBgDola-LaeaiM 
Switzerland 

Tel.: (Ml) 54M7LTts-: 844341 


U.S. college prep education 
with added imernaiional 
dimension, grades K-I2. 

Unique Post Graduate Year In 
Europe with college-level study 
and course-related travel. 
Special International Section 
offering ESL instruction and 
immersion in English language 
Tor students representing over 
40 nationalities. 



LEYSIN AMERICAN SCHOOL 


1854 Leysin (HT) 
Switzerland 
TeL: 41 25 341361 


US Office 
Box 4016 

Portsmouth. NH 03801 


A coeducational boarding school iu the Alps 
Grade 9-12, Post Graduate 13th Year 
US/ Canadian University Preparation 
European Travel - Sports - Ski Program 
Summer in Switzerland - June to August 
Ages 13 to 18 - Languages, Computers, ESL 
Art and Theater, Sports and Travel 


'j SWISS 5CHD0IS 

P \ lb linase the riant scnool 

— ' InSwtezertanO 

UMancotS Free information Sendee 
IttBuranne m pa a ss a ■ teats sa so 


===== SPAIN 

ATTRACTIVE -SUMMER 
COURSES IN SPANISH 

JUL.Y/AUGUST, 16 YEARS UP 
TEACHING SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


EDUCATION 

THROUGH 

RECREATION 


a Day jwrtp m Geneva, 
fit ReadefH camps in SwCOftaH. Franca, 
Cnqiana. USA and flusKA 
Language? [Engien. Frencti. German), 
Combumi.1enni3.Goii. Soccet iWu- 
Spons and Canoeing ana Cavng 
fitShicampL - Chnsamot Fedniaiy and 
Easts 

<S» Octoeer programs. 


GENIE CURSOSDE 
ESPAfiOL B4 VERANO 

C/Awa. Mario, 52 b. 

24400 PONFBXADA LEON 
=1bP)»42»39BPAfiA=5: 


ft 

'SEE 


1t96CoppS - SwtzeUBnd 
WOK r 763059- '784010 
We* 419323 
fiten fori ISffitteaa adj 
n^7inimaiHdweonta} 
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Education: Changing Paces / A Special Report 


h A Hybrid Education: Earning a U.S. College Degree in Europe 

el Perhms due tn it* Paris loci- Sludi 


Bv Michael Balter 


F or the first two 

months of this winter, 
do snow fell in the Swiss 
Alps. Perhaps, then, it is 
just as well that the full-page pho- 
tograph of a ski lift, in the glossy 
promotional brochure for the 
American College of Switzerland, 
is buried oo page 23. 

The college sits on a hill over- 
looking the village of Leysin, nes- 
tled in the Vauaois Alps at the 
eastern edge of Lake Geneva. If 
any of the 283 full-time students in 
attendance came looking for a ski 
holiday, they would be disap- 
pointed. But while college officials 
cannot make any promises about 
the depth of the powder, there is 
one thing they can guarantee. The 
curriculum they offer is held to the 
same s tandar ds as that of accredit- 
ed colleges and universities in the 
United States. 

Though there are dozens of in- 
stitutions across Europe offering 
an "American” or “American- 
styie” higher education, only four 
ether independent colleges ‘in Eu- 
rope can make the same claim: 
F ranklin College in Lugano. Swit- 


zerland: The American University 
of Paris: Richmond College in 
London; and Deree College in 
Athens, a division of the American 
College of Greece. 

Unlike in many other countries, 
accreditation in the United Stales 
—which ensures a certain level of 
academic standards — is granted 
not by the government, but by 
associations nude up of the edu- 
cational institutions themselves. 
The U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion officially recognizes those ac- 


crediting bodies sanctioned by the 
nonaovern mental Council on 


nongovernmental Council on 
Postsecondary Accreditation. 

The council recognizes a wide 
variety of accrediting bodies — 
everything from the Liaison Com- 
mittee on Medical Education of 
the American Medical Associa- 
tion to the Accrediting Commis- 
sion of the National Home Study 
Council. 

Among colleges and universities 
in the United States, it is generally 
agreed than an institution is recog- 
nized only if it is accredited by one 
of six. regional bodies set up for 
that purpose. The American Col- 
lege of Switzerland, for example, is 
chartered in Delaware, ana thus 
fails under the rubric of the Mid- 


===== 1. S. P. 

INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF PARIS 



ANGLO-AMERICAN + INTERNATIONAL CURRICULUM 

(Kindergarten - Grade 12) 
leading to: 

1.6.CSJ. (Jrtl Gonerd CariAnte of Secondary Boeotian, U. of Cunbridp*) 

INTERNATIONAL BACCALAUREA T E DIPLOMA 


IB. LANGUAGE COURSES: 

ENGLISH • FRENCH • GERMAN 
DUTCH • JAPANESE 
SPANISH • SWEDISH 

(for native speaker*} 


• INTERNATIONAL STAFF & STUD04T BODY 

• SMALL CLASSES: emphasis on incfividual attention 

• STRONG FRENCH PROGRAM 

• ELS.O.L (ENGLISH FOR SPEAKERS OF OTHER LANGUAGES? 

• COLLEGE/ UNIVERSITY COUNSELING/ PLACEMB'fT SBtVICE 


SUMMER SCHOOL PROGRAM - JULY, 1989 (ages 3-1 8) 


Contact: DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS (l.H.T.) 

Grades K-5: 96 in. Kua du Ran*logh Grades 6-1 2: 6. Ku» Bwitaien 

Paris 16* TeL 42 2t 43 40 Pan 16* TeL*22<0954 


THE BRITISH SECTION, LYCEE INTERNATIONAL' 

Tt» Bar of Barii Wteriete 

A FRENCH LYut - famous for as biBngud cumaium. academic s tandard s and 
examination successes; spebd induefon denes for nonFrenrii speakers; enr o lment 
of children from 3 to 16 years. 

A BRUSH SECTION - with highly cjucfified British teachers; G.C S.E, ML and 
Cambridge International Option counes; □ RveJy profr -ami H e of exiroajrrkukr 
activities; an envied record cf getting pupils to top unversaies. 

■ Rue Fur-d-Owd. 781 00 St. G erm au vort-Layg, Fiance Tel: 34 J1 . 62 M s 



SCHOOL OF 


SOPHIA ANTIPOLIS 


A bilingual (English-French) program geared to 
tomorrow’s world, based on the demanding interna- 
tional Baccalaureate. An environment encouraging 
achievement and awareness. Twenty minutes from 
Nice Airport, excellent boarding and sports facilities. 


Call or write to Director Eugene Stevelberg 
CIV The International School of Sophia Antipolls 
06565 VaJ bonne Cedex, FRANCE. 

Tel.: (33) 93 65 33 34, Ext. 446, Telex: 870 948 F 


" Enrichissons-nous de nos dlftdrences.” (Paul Val&y) 


= THE AMERICAN SECTION — — 
COLLEGE & LYCEE MARCEL ROBY 

(St Germarn-en-Laye) 

• Town center, easily accessible by RER or bus. 

• Bilingual American/French curriculum. Grades 6-13. 

• Special adaptation courses for non-French students. 

• Highly qualified American and French teachers. 

• American extra-curricular activities program and library. 

■ French Baccalaureate, Option Internationale du Baccalaureat. 

• Preparation for American Colleges and Universities. 

,BJ>. 143,78101 St. Germain-en-laye Cedex - Tel.: (1) 34.51 .00.96 s 


AMERICAN BOARDING SCHOOL 


tem&i IN SALZBURG 


SjUturc kwmacul Pnepar<mr> School rflcn • challenging nwJ American and imemitmul 
college pnrp curriculum Tor pada 7 iu 12 & W The High Schoul program metodn numcruu 
Advanced Placeman coones (or U-5. ooU e ge credo. Excel km colkge pUccmcm sack record 
I moioveEiijliih Conner aid non nanvc speaker* Bearding enhanced Py cxrerutve rports. ircicUwc 
and navel propane. For Cttaloy and lunhcr mfrmaiwn pleaKcnouev 


Salzburg International Preparatory School 

Moosscrasse 106a, A -5020 Salzburg. Austria 
Td: (6621 344 485 Fax 847711 Tefet 6J2476 


LANGUAGE STUDY IN SALZBURG 

Salzburg International Language Center 


An inieraukxial I ,n*gnagp Institute located in Europe's most beautiful 
cuy. Intensive German. Italian, French and English courses held at an 
levels. Special summer programs ottered tor ail age groups. Courses 
enhanced by extensive travel program. Full boarding facilities available 
on or off cam pus. 


Far Mxmotwa vmce 
SILC. DcpC.II 
Maosstraac 106 
ASCII Safateug. AUSTRIA 



Tel 1662/ 84 MSS 
MaOll 

TdaaC47bmna 



INNSBRUCK INTERNATIONAL 
HIGH SCHOOL 


v / A coeducational American Preparatory Boarding 
School in Austria's Winter Olympic City of 1964 and 1976. 
Grades 8 - 12, P.G.. ESL, A.P.; excellent academic standard, 
educational traveling, skiing and ski racing, cultural programs. 
For further Information contact 
HHS, A-6141 Sdwnberg 26 AUSTRIA 
tef.: 5225/4201, 4202 tefex: 534354 fvsdi a 


die States Association of Colleges 
and Schools, which accredits four 
of the five regionally-accredited 
independent colleges in Europe. 

“We make no statements re- 
garding transfer of credits or 
equivalence of degrees,” says 
Minna Weinstein, associate direc- 
tor of the association’s Commis- 
sion od Higher Education. “Only 
the receiving school makes that 
determin ation. Bui most institu- 
tions inevitably say that they re- 
quire credits or a degree from a 
regionally-accredited institution.’’ 

Ms. Weinstein stresses that be- 
fore a college is accredited, “the 
same things we demand stateside 
are required in Europe. There are 
several institutions that have ap- 
proached us and then have not 
been heard from again. Getting 
accredited is a whole lot of work, 
and when the school is in Europe, 
it’s expensive.” 

Obviously, an American does 
not need to leave the United Stales 
io get an accredited education, 
and some U.S. colleges and uni- 
versities offer branch campuses or 
study programs for short stays 
abroad. 

While officials of American col- 
leges based in Europe are mindful 
or the attractions of Paris or the 
Swiss Alps, they prefer to stress 
what they call the “international 
experience” they can offer. 

“One of the things wrong with 



Perhaps due to its Paris tea- 

tion. the American University has says he ^ ^ fej 

been more successful in attracting the «udenBlK 
students from the United States, cou««- 


who make up 51 percent of enroll- 
ment- The nett largest group is 
students from France, with 14 per- 
cent. For some of the French sin- 
dents. the American University is 
a refuge from their country's ngid 
educational system. 

“The French system being the 
way it is, it*s producing more neu- 
rotics than anything else," says 
Arabella SarouiLlet, 20. an eco- 
nomics major. Miss SenouHte, 
who was raised in Paris by her 
American mother and French fa- 
ther. says she “wanted to be able 
to choose my curriculum, take 
classes that had nothing to do with 
my major. I wanted that kind of 


my major. I wanted that kind of 
freedom, because the French sys- 
tem is very structured and you 
don’t have the choice.” 


T HE GROWING inter- 
est of non-American 
students in the Ameri- 
can colleges abroad has 
given rise to shifts m the induce- 
ments used to attract applicants. 
Because most of the schools do not 
have endowments, they are “tu- 
ition-driven’* in the jargon of col- 
lege officials, and due attention is 
paid to ‘“marketing” consider- 
ations. All offer intensive English 
language training to help non- na- 
tive speakers prepare for their 
classes, most of which are taught 
in English. 

The financial saueere in which 
these institutions find themselves 
can. in some cases, exert a subtle 
pressure on academic standards. 
“We are more accommodating to 
students with poor backgrounds,” 
savs John Pirn, dean for Academ- 
ic Affairs at the American College 
of Switzerland, “and this had been 


American higher education," saw 
Catherine logold, president of the 


Catherine logold, president of the 
American University of Paris, “is 
its insularity. We do not teach our 
students enough about other 
places, other people. Other people 
speak our language, we don't 
speak theirs. Look how little is 
known in the United States about 
1992, and then contrast that with 
the amount of coverage in Europe 
of the American presidential ejec- 
tion, the budget deficit, the bal- 
ance of trade. We've got an infor- 
mation gap over there." 

“In the States we are supposed 
to be a melting pot," says Laura- 
Jeanne Griesbaum, 19, a student 
at one of Richmond College's two 
campuses in the London area, 
“but we don’t have very close con- 
tact with other cultures.” 

Many of the American colleges 
in Europe were founded originally 
to serve the families of U.S. diplo- 


mats, businessmen and military 
personnel stationed overseas. 

The American University of 
Paris, for example, established in 
1962, held its fW classes in the 
basement of the American Church 
on the Quai d’Orsay. Today the 
university occupies 13 buildings 
and offers eight majors. 

“We're not Harvard, we're not 
Brown." says Ms. Ingold. “but 
there are things that a student gets 
here chat the finest colleges in the 
United States cannot give him, no 
matter what kinds of courses they 
offer in “International This or 
That.” 

Although many students take 
the opportunity to steep them- 
selves in European history and 
culture, all of the colleges have 
created strong programs in eco- 
nomics. international business 
and international affairs. 

These programs have attracted 
increasing numbers of non-Ameri- 
can students, and over the years, 
(he enrollment at these institu- 


'It’s an 
American 
education 
with a plus . 5 


irons has become international- 
ized. At London’s Richmond Col- 
lege. tor example, only 343 out of a 
total of 1.050 students are from 
the United States, and the great 
majority of the .Americans are vis- 
iting students spending a year or 
less abroad 


Americans mnkc up 30 percent of 
the enrollment, than are 29 moth- 
er tongues represented including 
Arabic Maltese Serbo-Croatian 
and Zulu. 

Many of the students from oth- 
er countries come to pursue de- 
grees in business or economics. 
and eventually return home to ap- 
ply what they have learned. 

lyad Tetjuman, from Tangjers, 
Morocco, will receive his bache- 
lor’s degree at the end of this year 
from the American College of 
Switzerland. He then hopes to at- 
tend the Wharton School of Busi- 
ness in Philadelphia. 

“What kept me here is that you 
find people from everywhere. We 
have more than so nationalities." 
he says. “One day I am going to 
take over my father’s textile busi- 


due. honestly, to financial pres- 
sures. But 1 feel a responsibility to 
work verv dosdv with those stu- 


tured backgrounds, and uo£W 

very- cosmopolitan, wfueh 108 
the W of classroom dtswwojL 

“Not only are they 
good American education. K 
fays. “thev’re getting *22 
another cultural ms-iron wcnt a nd 
with professors who haw received 
an Amcricun-styie odwatiflfl hot 
who are not Americans. »**» 
American education «Jh a ptua 

Although many students ran 
the United Stats orismaliywinc 
to colleges in Europe miendaraip 
remain a year or less, some find 
thansdws saying to g« thor de- 
grees. Ross Prudcn, 20. a junior 
majoring in European Culiuy 
Siudics at die American utuver^ 
ty of Paris, was encouraged by ms 
parents to spend a year abroad. “J 
was registered to stay here for only 
a year, and then was going to the 
University of Arizona. Once I «n 
here, the culture iust fait me on the 
back of the hewL* 

He is now looking for ways » 
stay in Europe afterne graduates. 
In this he is not alone: A signifi- 
cant minority erf American- stu- 
dents abroad find the thought of 

returning home difficult and begin 

to consider an expatriate Hfe. 

“It's been quite a transforma- 
tion," says Joanne Kelly, 28. of 
Long Island, who is a junior at the 
Paris campus. “I don't see myself 
as being an American any more. 
I've had a lag to-do with my par- 
ents about tins. There is certainly 
nothing in the American culture 
that calls me back." 

But Ms. logold of the American 
University of Paris bebevts that 
most of these students will luwWv 
difficult to stay overseas. “1 doc* 
think that the love affair with Eu- 
rope will translate into permanent 
expatriate status for all these stu- 


ness in Tangier?; You might have 
to buv vonr raw material from this 


The other students are drawn 
from 73 countries. At the .Ameri- 
can College of Switzerland, where 


to buy your raw material from this 
country, and your machinery from 
that country. In the business world 
you need to know people from 
everywhere.” 


dents once we have accepted them. 
We can't just kick them out. On 
the other hand, if yew lei people 
graduate who haven't met the re- 
quirements. then you're sdHng 
snake oil. and we're not selling 
snake oil.” 

Larry Portis. a senior lecturer hi 
the American University of Paris’s 
Department of European Cultural 


and working. 1 think that most of 
them will gravitate back to major 


U.S. cities and workin something 
with an international aspect, ana 


with aa international aspect, i 
maybe am rotated over here fr 


maybe get rotated over ! 
tune to tune." . . 


MICaAEL BALTERiao journal- 
ist basal in Paris. 



Focus on the Early Years Grows in U.S. 


By Fred M. Hechinger 




Ecole de Gastronome Fraxcaise 
Ritz-Escoffier 


N EW YORK — More 
chan 100 bills dealing 
with the needs of chil- 
dren and families were 
introduced in tire 100th Congress. 
None passed. 

Sociologists and educators gen- 
erally agree that children, and par- 
ticularly poor children, need a new 
deal But U.S. lawmakers sttii have 
□ot agreed on policies to enhance 
early child care and education. 

The only hopeful sign is that in 
recent weeks liberals and conserva- 
. lives appear to have come closer to 
, j agreement ot the need for action. 

| ] President George Bush recently 
proposed a 20 percent increase in 
money for Head Start, the pre- 
school program for 4-year-olds. 

Few voices are raised any longer 
in opposition. 

The National Governors’ Asso- 
ciation summed up children's 
needs in a report, “The First Sixty 
Months." 


THE ULTIMATE FRENCH COOKING SCHOOL 

For cooking enthusiasts and professionals, 
one to 12 week, certificate and diploma courses in 
cooking, bread and pastry making, wine and table service. 
All courses taught in French and En g lis h. 

Daily afternoon demonstrations. 

Special short-term summer courses. 


Please call for an appointment to visit our school during 
your Paris stay or to receive a 1989 brochure and 
monthly gastronomy program. 


HOTEL RITZ 

15, PLACE VENDOME 75001 PARIS 
TEL. 42603830 FAX. 42602371 


The Commiuee far Economic 
Dev elopment, a panel of corporate 
executives, appealed for action in 
its report, "Children in Need." 

Dr. David Hamburg, president 
of the Carnegie Corp. of New 
York, which has financed many 
early childhood programs, calls the 
first years of life the “great leverage 
point for the human future." 

The education establishment in 
the states and in Washington is 
urging action. 

Millions of parents in the work 
force desperately seek child care, 
especially single mothers. 

Social reformers and urban may- 
ors warn that the absence of new 
policies will mm today's neglected 
children into tomorrow's unem- 
ployable underclass. 

Two new reports from opposite 
ends of the political spectrum pro- 
vide hope that a consensus may not 
be out of reach. 


Yale University, writes in the Feb- 
ruary issue of Kuppan. a magazine 
for educators, that there is a new 
sense that “it is far less costly — 
socially, emotionally and financial' 
ly — to prevent the onset of prob- 
lems than to treat them after they 
become rooted." 


The report rites this illustration 
of how- the problem continues: 
Head Start, tne federal program 
begun in 1 965 to give poor 4- and 5- 
year-olds a chance to compete aca- 
demically and socially with more 
affluent youngsters, is available to 
only 16 percent of the children eli- 
gible for it. 

The second report has been en- 
dorsed by the Heritage Founda- 
tion. a conservative dunk tank in 
Washington. 

Titled “False Start? The Fleeting 


Gains at Head Start," by Enid Bor- 
den and Kate Walsh Onrirne, for- 
mer policy officials in the Reagan 
administration, it appears in the 
winter 1989 edition trf Policy Re- 
view. 


Sharon L Kagan, associate di- 
rector of the Bum Center in Child 
Development and Social Policy at 


The report does not cha&enge 
Head Start’s goals hut contends 
that they have not been reached. 
Conceding that the intelligence 
saxes of children in Head Start 
had been raised and their nutrition 
greatly unproved, the authors pomi 
out that the gains tend to disappear 
after about two years in elementary 
school 

The authors conclude dial Head 
Start, as concaved, was "too little 
and too iaxc" and that the lack of 
continuity between the preschool 
program and tire traditional ele- 
mentary school caused the eaiu 
gains to be wiped out. - 

They get no argument from the 
liberal side of the apeetnun. Ms. 
Kagan also aims much of her criti- 
cism at the “discontinuity" of pre- 
school programs like Head Start 

She wares of inevitable failure as 
long as there is no "dialogue be- 
tween preschool and kindergarten 
teachers." 


N.Y. Times News Service 


Hoiei 

W ,n t ute 

Management 
Montreux Switzerland 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE IN THE CULINARY WORLD 


LE CORDON BLEU 


U.S. CAMPS 


ECOLE DE CVISISE ET DE PATISSERIE 
SirKr IW 


, * Learn from Master chefs 

^ class * cai f rreDcft trarBtion 

(*— V ^ 1 cl ^ ass ‘ ca ! cycle: full-time 3. 6. 9 month courses. 

Intensive sessions for special interests. 

*' fc Art .ll Daily demonstrations. 

*■ Special programs for private groups. 

English translations. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT, 
TOURISM, CULINARY 
DIPLOMAS IN ENGLISH. 


• Hotel Courses: 2, 3 year 
Swiss and U.S. Diploma. 

• Tourism Course: l year Swiss 
and International Diploma. 

• Culinary Course: 2 year 
Swiss Diploma. 

Intakes: January, September. 


CO-ED, HfTHUtATKHUL, jjjjEgjjjBITBk WUCTjjjM Of OVER TO ACTIVITIES. 


Beatve programs m arts, crate, agora, 
dance, theater A waterfront Enjoy 
RWlng. Llama a animal care. Tennis. 
Ropes Course a more In a creative, 
supportive community on 300 acres. 


Free brochure: 

A rue Ucm DeBumme 75015 Paris (1) 48.50.06.Q& 


for Drochure/vMeo: Peter & Ueg Kasai 
HUden Valey. Freedom. Uabm M(M t 


raw an valey. Freedom. Mains » 
(207)343-5177 (207)342-5685 


Ouonnahg site on beauMot 4 rale lake. 
Your chdoe: plenty olapona. dance, com- 
plete w M ertx w program, theater, arts & 
crafts. Rafting & Canada trips, CTT and 
more. For exiting brochure 6 video: 
Mad-O-Laric, 334 Beacon St f4H, 
Boston. MA 02116 
(817)267-3483 


Unftjue tectfttas. BrgMi as a second language. 2 Oft yr. ACA a ocroflttod. 4 ft 6 weeks 


IVfjili: HIM, .Avenue dw Afper- 
15. CH-1820 Montreux. Switzer- 
land. Telex 453 261 HIM. 
Phone 021/963 74 04. Faru 
21/963*016. 


Paris' premier cooking school offers year-round 1.23 week ] 
aonals and lovm of french food; eestzuranr internships. Sp 
with Anne Wtllm & Patricia Wdls u Chateau du Fey in Bu 
courses}, June ISOccober 2L Daily danonscratioos. 


jams fen profes- 
summer school 
ody (l&2wcek 


C0MPUTER-ED 1 HIGH-TECH CAMP 




A comprehensive study of 


the dramatic arts for young 
people, ages 14-18. 


• 6 week program, July 8th - 

August 19th, 1989. 

• Courses in movement, 
dance, speech, voice, acting 
and history of the theatre. 

• Course related travel in 
Switzerland and Italy. 

For inhumation write or call: 

Summer Theatre School 

C.P. 25 CH 6614 Brissago 
Tel: (093) 65 26 31 


IT la Varenne 


M, Rue Sc-PoRaropc 
75007 Fun, France. 
Td: 47.05. 10.16. 


COMPUTERS • ROBOTS • ROCKETS • ELECTRONICS • COMPUTER ART 
• GRAPHICS • MUSIC • RECREATION • SPORTS • SAILING • TENNIS 
• Engfch as a Second Language • Near Boston MA 
Trips featuring "The Boston Experience" 

(617) 647-0054 

COMPUTER-ED CAMPS, PO Box 177, Weston, MA 02193 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


BCULETEftRC 

GYMNASTIC, DANCE & 
ACTING CAMP for GIRLS 
8 to 17 yrs. 

Expert instractloa l«r beginners /p, 
Btrii advanced ta Gymnastics, /M 

Baflet, ftp. Drama. Art, / f 

ftaal*. Swbnmfeg, Western / / 
Horsemanship. I Aa 

CflMSEOn — <7/^ 
raWBAM / » 

oorwic \ >/ / 

HHWMBIT \l j ***■ 
In toga Gym. 3 

Dance Studies. 3W ■ W 
amestateta CabfcBs. 

Pod and Late 
CaU or write: 

FREE BOOKLET' ^ 

MRS. CONSUELD HAUS, M 
Dfc BELLE TERRE. % 

BOX 184, SOUTH KOHTRIGHT, VI 
tUt 13842 V 

(607) 538-9434 


TOURISM - IATA/UFTAA 
SCHOOL IN l y-izaofs. 


SWITZERLAND 



Diploma courses In EnglUi ■DrrH-al 

9 months fo 2 years i 

30 years of success HOSTB 

Exempt HC1MA examinations 

wme tor 1uH Jriomwulon to; HOSTA HOTEL AND TOURISM SCHOOL 
1854H LEYSIN, SWITZERLAND 
Tel. 025/34 IBM 
Telex 466 347 hoe ch 
Telefax 025/34 16 21 


BUCK'S ROCK . .a summer camp in New Milford. Con- 
necticut. that otters boys and girls. 12-16. the Freedom to pursue rich pro- 
grams m me fine arts, all crafts (such as weaving, metalsmithing. ceramics, 
fabric design, glassblowing, woodworking, etc ). all performing arts (summer 
treater, orchestra, jazz band, ballet, jazz, and modern dance, clowning), tech- 
nology (radio, video, computers), writing and publishing, and farming ’..all in 
and evening adwties program. For brochure, write 
BUCKS ROCK. 140 Riverside Drive. NY. NY 10024. or call (21 2 ) 362-270 2 . 


full camp program ■* 
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INTERNATIONAL 

EDUCATION 

DIRECTORY 


appears 
every Saturday 


For information 
call Brookr PiDei 
in Puis on 46.37.93.83 

or your local 
1UT representative 




42 & 30 day cross-country^ 
camping adventures. 

17 day northeast camping experiencer^S* 
Personally supervised by Bob Accetta, the 
director, emphasizing the group experience. 


951 ^American T rails 


ILS. UWBtSfTY DEGREE (BA) 
Hi HOTEL ADMWETflATION 


* nw "fgptel Jcpaaial ajas «i Saa.vrtM nd U5- m Inr, Sur, 



«23i.-ss : d.".s un.Cs HOTELCONSULT SHCC ;r 
Jin l:r37 E...v9'Si. V?:b:$ SwiuhrisnJ ■ Fhcrs: 


tarn um Georgs, taft* SMteg*. 
MflE THAN A VACATXBL. CAJ I QiA_vin 


uuri i miss our next 


INTERNATIONAL 

EDUCATION 


DIRECTORY 


which Kill be pubtiel 
on May 20,1989 


please contacc 

BretakePllfcv,^. 

181 Ave. Ql. de. Guile, 
92521 Cedes, France. 
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v ECONOMIC SCENE 

Bush Budget Wins Points 

But Will It Help theU.S.? 

By LEONARD SILK 

■L ■_ New York Tima Service 

N sdSpSSSS^S 

su^^^^ h ^. tot ^ rc ^ to ^^proposaktoibe 
*Eeamm mB££i!« m SQch P ro S>^os as hazardous waste 

EL\Sf“«2? for wterans, mass transit, vocational 
00 P*®B ra,ns for childran and pregnant 
toS? Eu^isto^vsM^Tk 


frecM” md stay bdow the 
Qiamin-Rndnian deficit tar~ 

s®^ xne plan predicts 

“nee Congress seems disor- 01 / 

gaxuzed and without a plan of ^ percent animal 

Mi&SftMi g^bnt 

?££££££$£!£ economi8te ^ 

ing unrii October. percent is likely. 

..'■ From the standpoint of the _ 

markete aad business, however, the more critical question is 
wwther Mr. Bush, with the help of his budget director, Richard 
G. Dannan, has devised a budget that win serve U.S. economic 
-interests. 

■ The administration’s path to budget balance in four years is built 
on rosy economic assumptions taken from the final budget submit- 
ta^byM 1 -. Bush’s predecessor, Ronald Reagan. The economy is 


employment and full capacity use. a large mqority of private 
! ec ““»m st s put the potential growth at about 2*4 percent a year. 

Ou the assunmbooi that the «»nnnrivwn nrnviteaiavnntAftlw 
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. !(.«• 1 * . h- 
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■i; tol ^ t^woditures rising at about the rate of inflatio n, 

TwriBush has reaf fi rmed his electoral pledge of “no new taxes.” 

? Qoe of Mir. Bush’s instruments for shrmlring flue deficit is to 
1 ; restrain the igrowth of militaiy spending. But the imtialty proposed 

k freeze m l imita ry outlays — holding them in the next four years to 
the rate of inflation — was reportedly bargained away in negotia- 
tions with the drfenseseaietarydesignate,^An G. Tower, to aone- 
t yearfreeze, in 1990. That would be followed by 1 percent real rises 
in 1991 and 1992 and a 2 percent increase in 1993. 

E VEN SOME military contractors and high-ranking miK- 
tary officers regard this as a poor way to decide on 
military spending. 

Instead of building programs on the bans of need, budget- 
making has become an exercise in political symbolism, with a 1 
. . percent increase proof of a “strong” fine on defense — or in a 
; civilian area, a 1 percent rise proof of commitment to a “kinder, 

- gentler” nation. 

Strategy is now determined by preset budget deficit targets, soon 
: to be rendered obsolete by events. The Gramm-Rndman target for 
Ah e current fiscal year, 1989, was set at S136 Mfikm; Mr. Bush’s 
revised budget put the current at $170 l2 WHot, eacdnihng 
. ' asset sales. The markets now fear omfar shortfalls ahead. 

How much does it matter? In a new book for the 20th Centmy 
Fund, “Governing the $5 Trillion Economy,” Herfjcxt Stein 
* maintains that what matters most is not the deficits as such but 
'• • . the way the United States manages — or fails to manHge — 

; Resources to achieve major national objectives, Hlce economic 
' growth, national security, provision far the ve^r poor, the health 
'and education of the nahrtn t and die living standards of the 
' ' general population. 

Instead of bring used as a tool of national economic managp- 
; - meat, however, the federal budget has become a form of pdfittcal 
; rhetoric and partisan maneuver. 

' Mr. Bush still seems to be campaigning for office. 
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EC Clears 
Bid by 
Minorco 

Higher Offer Seen 
For Gold Fields 


Dun & Bradstreet Thrives 


Restated to reflect the acquisition of IMS International, completed May 26. 1 988, 
and accounted for as a pooling of interests.* 


Revenues 

in billions of dollars. 


Earnings 

In millions of dollars. 


-5500 


BRUSSELS — Hie attempt by 
Mmorco, a South African- backed 
investment company, to take over 
Consolidated Gold Fields PLC 
cleared a hurdle Friday when the 
European Community said it 
would not block the nmhfijOfion- 
potind acquisition. 

Mmorco. controlled by the Op- 
penheuner family mining interests 
of South Africa, saw its original £2 
billion (S3.5 biDion) bid lapse last 
October when the British govern- 
ment decided to investigate the 
hostile offer for possible anti-com- 
petitive aspects. 

Britain’s Monopolies and Mag- 
as Commission has since riven its 
approval, however, and after Fri- 
day’s derision the only obstacle to 
Mmorco’s mairing a new bid is a 
New York federal court 

The UR Court of Appeals far 
the 2d Circuit is to rule an m in- 
junction granted to Newmont Min- 
ing Cop, 49 percent owned by 
Gold Fidds. barring Mmorco from 
bidding on the grounds of a possir 
Me violation cf URL antitrust laws. 

Such a takeover would be the 
biggest in British aaporate history 
and would raise South African ooD- 
trol of the non-Commnnist world’s 
gold m i n i ng to 70 percent from 
about 60 percent 

The EC Executive Commission 

to a trover of Gold Fidds be- 
cause Minorco had promised to sell 
Gold Fields’s platinum interests if 
h made a new bid and prerailed. 

Under British rales, Minorco, 
which already owns 29 5 percent at 
Gold Fields, must bid again by 
Thursday or wait a year. 

Market analysts said Friday that i 
Mmorco would probably have to I 
improve its bid to abcwe £15 a I 
share, from die £13.06 a share h 
offered on Snt 21, to win over the 
institutions mat hold most of Grid 
Fields’s equity. 

The shares dosed at £1434 Fri- 
day on the London Stock Exchange. 

firild TnAtate i jmi r ma n, ' Rtirihlph 

See MINORCO, Page 19 
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* Restated earnings in 1987 excluded net gain of SI 2.5 mitHon from disposal of discontinued operations. 

Source: Company reports 
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Combating Information Overload 

Dun & Bradstreet Aims to Offer More Than N umbers 


By Claudia H. Deutsch 

Mew York Times Service 

NEW YORK — George J. 
Feeney, senior vice president for 
advanced devdopmmt at Dun & 
Bradstreet Coro., leaned across 
the table m bis Manhattan office 
and talked about oG. 

“In the oil business you start 
off exploring for ofl,” he said, 
“you move on to producing and 
refining it, and only then do you 
worry about marketing and dis- 

“Wefl, think of the informa- 
tion business like the oO busi- 
ness. In the 1970s and early 
1980s, we gathered data, pro- 
cessed it and refined it Now the 
critical technology is malting it 
available to customers.” 

That thought is (he driving 
force behind Dim Sc Bradstreet 
these days. Die company has 
long been a premia gatherer of 
information, with a stable of in- 
formation-related units includ- 
ing A.G Nielsen Co, RJL Don- 
nelly & Sons Co., Moody’s 
Investor Service and Dun & 
Bradstreet Credit Services. 

For about the last three years, 
its top managers have been 
brainstorming with customers 
and with each other, trying to 
make sense out erf the new rules 
in the information game. 

The conclusion they have 
reached — and one that man y 
business experts echo — is that 



□mer Onm fc/NVT 

Charles Moritz, the chairman 
of Dim & Bradstreet Coipk 

with computers, facsimile ma- 
chines and other purveyors of 
data growing mare widespread, 
businesses are suffering more 
from information overload th«m 
from information scarcity. 

Thus, the successful informa- 
tion companies of the 1990s may 
not be those that gather new 
data, but those that get existing 
facts to customers in the most 
useful form. 

“In the past, we just provided 
research results,’’ said John C 
Holt, executive vice president in 
charge of marketing services. 
“Now we must provide solutions 
to problems." 

Achieving that will be no easy 
task. 


But Dun & Bradstreet has 
been working hard — and so far, 
successfully — at the transfor- 
mation through two seemingly 
opposing projects. 

It has been amplifying its 
huge store of credit and market- 
ing data so that even people who 
do not know how to work com- 
puters can ret what they want 
without wading through reams 
of facts. 

It has also been reprogram- 
ming that data base so customers 
eventually can ask the computers 
to correlate information that mil 
help them make audit-granting 
or marketing tiiyjinmic 

“Our customers have gotten 
better at articulating their needs, 
and we’re changing to respond to 
those needs,” said Qk»H« W. 
Moritz, the chairman and chief 
executive of Dun & Bradstreet. 

Because the company’s tenta- 
cles reach into such a huge num- 
ber of unrelated information ar- 
eas, its struggles to make that 
transition mirror what is hap- 
pening throughout the informa- 
tion industry. 

Its credit business monitors 
the fiscal health and habits of 

nine miTtiitn IJ.S. com panies and 

four mini mi foreign concerns. 

Its AC Nielsen and Donnelly 
divisions have huge stores of 
data on television ratings and on 
product sales. Through Moody’s 

See DUN, Page 20 


British Inflation Rate 
Is Highest in 6 Years 

January Prices Rose at 7.5% Pace 


Compiled by Ow Staff From Dispatches Eznpkr 

LONDON — British inflation Fowler bl 


Secretary Neuman 
the inflation jump 


hit a six-year high last month, the ou higher martgagp rates, reflecting 
Employment Department said Fri- rises in bank lending rates, and on 
day, despite government efforts to higher antomobfie insurance pre- 
curb spending and slow the boom- tnium s, food costs and rafl fares. 
iagoMOorny. . “The government remains deta- 

ils official retail price ind ex mined to bring inflation down, and 
Crowed the annual i n fl a tio n rale that is indicate d by the chancellor’s 
rising sharply, to 73 percent in action in raising interest rates," he 
January from 6.8 percent in Do- said in a statement- “However, one 


cember. It was the highest anmml 
rate since September 1982. 

The index rose 0.6 percent in 
January from the previous month. 

The British financial markets 
had been well prepared for the re- 
port by Nigd Lawson, chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who warned of a 
rise last Saturday. 

The F inancial T imes 100-XtOCk 

index dosed at 2,04290, up 9.10 
points from the Thursday dose 
The pound gained, dosing at 
$1 .7760 after $1.7680 at the Thurs- 
day dose, and at 33638 Deutsche 
marks after 33595. Dealers in New 
Ycsk said the repeat led to expecta- 
tions that British interest rates 


consequence of tins is that inflation 
has risen in the riiort tom.” 

Excluding mortgage payments, 
the department said the animal in- 
flation rate was 53 percent 
The government expects infla- 
tion rates to decline lata this year. 
Prime Mimsta Margaret Thatcher 
said on Thursday that zero infla- 
tion was a possibility. 

But the figures show British in- 
flation is higha than in other West- 
ern countries. Inflation in West 
Germany stands at 2.6 pe r c e nt, in 
the United States at 4A percent 
and in France at 3.1 percent 
“These figures do show very 


** to " h 10 strong inflationary pressures,” said 

Nigd Richardson, an analyst with 
. But economists rule ont a further thTfarvestmenr firm Rowe ft Pit- 


interest rate rise, saying it would 
e ndan ger consumer co nfid ence and 
send industry into a taflspm. 

Infla tion has spiraled from 33 
percent a year ago, driven in part 
by interest rales rises. Bank base 
lending rates have climbed in nine 
steps from 73 percent in June to 
the current 13 percent 


man, Mullens & Co. 

After the report several econo- 
mists adj usted their inflation pro- 
jections upward to a peak of 
around 8 percent in the first half of 
1989, falling to between 5.75 per- 
cent and 625 percent by year-end. 

(Reuters, AP) 


WIN 
$ 55 , 000,000 

That’s Fifty-Five 
Million U.S. Dollars! 
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THE FLORIDA LOTTERY 

Pick Your Own Numbers 
Play Lotto 6/49 
Get Rich in America’s 
Greatest Lottery 


MHUons of U.S. Doflars are won regularly playing the WOrtd Famous 
Florida Lottery. In tact, the Florida Lottery has AWARDED MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS to people who have won - including it's biggest Jackpot of 
U.S. $55,000,000. Imagine all the things you could do and enjoy with 
555.000.000. People from aH over the world go to Florida just to play the 
Lottery. Now. you too can play the world's Greatest Lottery and win a 
MULTI-MILLION DOLLAR JACKPOT. 


Playing Lotto 6/49 is Easy 


Lotto Is the world's most popular torm of tottery. The Official Florida 
version is called Lotto 6/49 and Is FULLY BACKED BY THE GOVERN- 
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International 
Financial Flows 


Reuters 

ROME — In a move to cod 
speculative aspects of surging bank 
leading, the Italian government is 
planning to introduce mini mum re- 


flows on a similar footing to lira 
flows, os well as to bring ItSly more 
into line with other countries. 

“Recently, the stability of cur- 
rency expectations and the lower 


sen/e requirements on net interna- 0051 foreign currency funds, ra- 
tional bank flows, effective March penally taking account of the ab- 


1, the Treasury said Friday. 


sence of a reserve requirement. 


The reserve requirement is being ^ J ? ve ^ 10 a notable influx of 
set at 25 percent and will be applied s hon-ierm capital, which has 
both to net outflows and inflows of “Weened the lira against the 
capital to temkc and most other for etample." the Treasury 

credit institutions, it said. statement said. 

The proposal, which was made 

by the governor erf the Bank of 
Italy, Carlo Gampi, is a rein tre n _ 

duction of a measure that was in DrOSll UBIUGS 

force for six months in 1987, from 

March 13 until Sept. 13. If PI/rnc J\oht 

The Treasury said the measure 11 rums 
was designed to give “an efficient 

and rational control of monetary I rICJ IILIO mtlfl 

aggregates and credit in the light of cwpiWte OmSuffFnm Dupmeha 

die growing international mobility Brasilia — Brazil is not 

considering a new moratorium 
The measure is to come mto m fo^mtlebt payments de- 
force on March 1, but uncial caku- ^ low cash reserves and a 

lauonswdlbebasedondaflyi^ ErfneSnsftoSfoSgn 

mflowsaver the fiist three wedcs of crediIors- a , ov „ n ^S 

this month. spokesman said Friday. 

Bant s already ha w amuuino m sp ^ raWo Mama, tUs 

reserve requirement of 25 percent Finance Ministry, 

^ paCeat ^day that BrazUwSs 

a u n to avoid a direct confrontation 

Substantial hinds have flawed ^ forei ^ m 

mto Italy in recent weeks, attracted Febmarv 1987 whm it sus- 

by high Itatian interest rat« ithat 

S.- a f^ Uy - ^ “^ri-highest, jfscoajmercial bSkdebL 

Mnnd tean. ni the Gtwp of “A moratorium is not a so- 
Seven leadmg industrialized coon- {uxioa nor m numjmnu of 

, . , , negotiation," Mr. Mount said. 

J^*? 0 ®^’ s ford B° <febt at $115 
the hra agamst other currencies billion, the larecst in the Thiiti 
within the European Monetary World. * 

System. The lira has been partitw- B razilian and Venezuelan 

aarisas 

countries would move to sits- 
position of the reserve require- d mVmst payments, deal- 
ments had both economic and ■ i payment*, 

stortxmi waves. Rumors that the govem- 

Thqy said an economic motive ^ d p^^t j^tsamey 

would declare a debt morato- 
temal demand, winch fueled a 20 rium drove the price of Brazfl- 

F?? 1 JSEEJr ian debt as low as 28 cents on 

K ^ .lastmontk Danrauc the doUu from 32 

^Jendn^teb^^ttyfimdftl -munday. Venezuelan debt 

C T dropped to 333 cents from 35 

Structurally, they said, the move (AP.Reuteis) 

was designed to pot foreign capital 1 
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Portugal Unveils Plans 
To Privatize Brewer 
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Wk-WV. Reuters 

Source: Rooters. LISBON — PojtUgaTs 061110- 

ri ght government unveiled daraila 

on Friday for a partial sell-off of 

YT «_ MbmcT MarfceiFnedt the state-owned brewery concern 
FA 1 7 UuiSo CervqdraEP, maker of the 

..^RwirAMii country’s most popular lager, Su- 

SJSwJwwerwii: ** per Bock, for about 7.6 billion cscu- 

Tawfoto iBhre** *“** w* 1 dos ($505 million). 

source: flurrfU tyocK Teterote. “This is the start of the final 

phase of the first privatization in 

Portugal since the 1974 rcvoJn- 

j TZJ || J ti<w.” Fernando Nogneria, a caia- 

I V iONI 1161 spokesman, tofd iqjortefs. 

I j Qf pprtnguese 

economy, including heavy indns- 
PA it try, banks and services, were oa- 

ajh. pm- ow* donaKzed after 1974. The boge, 

MHwKaN ^ Imgdy imprafitabk, state sector is 

j” * gg |Li Sijr s mm -ui often cited as an impediment to 

E5« S2 :S « 0 D 0 mic growth. 

um*«" _ • _aio Tbe government pdans to sdl 32 

Ports umt urn** otnooi fi*- million stores of tbe Oporto^Bed 
b^HOMKono and Zurich aocnlna and breWCT, known as UniCCr. The 

«*■»** m ^* ai C<W ' shares have been priced at 2300 

Aunriem^jM^ escudos each to the general public, 


2*400 escudos to some small inves- 
tors and emigrant workers and 2^X) 
escudos to employees. 

“The process wifi start immedi- 
ately and shares will be sold vrithin 
me or two months," Mr. Nogoora 
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rortugars const! tuboa, wntten 
after the 1974 overthrow of the 
right-wing dictatorship, forbids re- 
privatization of nationalized firms. 

But the government Iasi year ap- 
proved legislation allowing 1 1 to sell 
a minority state in public concerns 
until the constitution can be rewrit- 
ten. A revision is set for this year. 

Finance Ministry sources said die 
first shares were Hkdy to be sdd at 
the beginning of ApnL About half 
the total 32 rn^km shares are ex- 
pected to go to the public, one-third 
to emplqjtoes, and coe-sixth to small 
savers and emigrants. 

linker, winch sells more then 
half the beer in Portugal, had 1987 I 
sales of 133 billion escudos. I 
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Philip Morris Sets 
Joint Food Unit 

Reuters 

NEW YORK — Philm Maim 
Cos. said Friday il wookf combine 
its -Kraft and General Foods 
groups into one organization. The 
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VW Expects Higher Profit for 1988 
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WOLFSBURG, West Geraumy 
— Volkswagen AG said Friday 
that its 19S8 group net profit would 
be “substantially” hig her than the 
598 million Deutsche marks 
($323.9 million) earned in 1987, 
thanks to foreign operations. 

But domestic sales were weak, 
and VW, Europe’s largest auto- 
maker, said it would cut the work 


force at its six domestic plants to 
under 115,000 by the end of 1993, 
from its current level of 127,000. 

A statement issued after a meet- 
ing of VWs supervisory board said 
the reductions would be mad? 
through attrition. 

The carmaker also revised its 
1988 sales upward, to 60 billion 
DM from a provisional 59 hittim. 
reported in December. The new 
. level is 9.9 percent higher than the 
^54.6 bfflk» DM for 1987. 

The company said in a state- 
ment, “The group net profit will be 
substantially above the previous 
year mainly because of eammgg 
rises by company subsidiaries." 

VW did not say exactly by how 
much net income would rise in 
1988. 

“The group turnover rose be- 
cause of higher unit sales figures 
and the growing interest in high- 
quality cars and accessories,” the 
statement said. 

Worldwide deliveries rose 4 per- 


ies in 1988 were 867,000, down 52 
percent on the year before. 
Worldwide unit sales rose 2.9 
to 2.85 million. Domestic 

jKRjSfcf rdl _ 7 -. 9 Percent, to 
848,000, but foreign unit sales 
jumped 83 percent, to 2 mffliou. 

The statement said continuing 
htgh sales in Western European 
cotmtries helped boost worldwide 
deliveries last year. In late January, 
VW said it had edged out Fiat SpA 
to remain the largest seller of cars 
in Europe, at 1.94 miDion units. 
Fiat has said it sold 1.93 million 
vehicles in the year. Both compa- 
nies claimed 14.9 percent of the 
European market 
Among Volkswagen's most un- 


American General Sets 
$740 MiDion Unit Sale 


cent last year, to a new 

2.85 million. Foreign deliveries 
were 1.98 million, a nse of 8.7 per- 
cent on 1987. But domestic detiver- 


Reuters 

LONDON — American General 
Corp. said Friday it has agreed to 
sell its property-liability insurance 
business to Insurance Go. 

for $740 million. It said that com- 
pletion of the sale was expected 
before June 30. 

American General, which last 
April doubled the x frr of its con- 
sumer finance operations by pur- 
charing Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust Co.'s consumer finance unit 
for $685 mQUon, said m August 
that it would divest its property- 
liability insurance and group life 
and health insurance segments. 


portant markets. 1988 sales volume 
grew by 11.6 percent in Italy, 16.8 
percent in Spain, 17.1 percent in 
France and 1 1.1 percent m Britain, 
the company said. 

VW said deliveries in Europe, 
including West Germany, rose sub- 
stantially above 2 million vehicles 
it said the Spanish subsidiary, 
SEAT, had contributed. 

European deliveries, excluding 
West Germany, rose 9.9 percent, to 
1.17 million cars, VW sard. 

Domestic deliveries fell 53 per- 
cent because of a general weaken- 
ing in the West German car mar- 
ket. However, VW was able to keep 
its car market share little changed 
at 29.4 percent, compared with a 
previous 29 S percent. 

The statement said the situation 
in the United States was difficult 
because of price competition. VW 
deliveries in the United States fell 
17 percent, to 229.000 last year. 

The Autolatma subsidiary in 
Latin America wfl] show a profit 
for 1988 after a loss of $231 milli on 
in 1987, the conroany Auio- 
latina raised 1988 unit sales by 19 
percent, to 306,000 cars. 

VW's Mexican subsidiary, 
Volkswagen de Mexico, raised sales 
by 3 percent, to 60,000. VW’s South 
African subsidiary increased deliv- 
eries by 25 percent, to 59.000 cars. 

Production rose 2.8 percent last 
year because of increased demand 
for VW, Audi and SEAT cars. 

The company statement did not 
address prospects fra 1989. 


Bid Rumors 


Japan Will Regulate Prepaid Cards 


Murdoch Seis 


Spark Action in 
Saatchi Shares 


Government Aims to Limit Distortion of Money Supply Magazine 


ir.fr; 


LONDON — Saatchi & 
Saatchi Co. shares have been 
buffeted by rumors that the 
London-based advertising 
concern may be the target of a 
takeover bid, traders said. 

The stock, which rax Thurs- 
day rose to 413 pence ($731), 
up 16 peace fra the day, closed 
down 33 pence on Friday, at 
4093 pence. 

Analysts said the rumors 
were sparked by an article in 
the British marketing journal. 
Campaign Today, much said 
Robert E Jacoby, former chief 
executive of Ted Bates World- 
wide, might be preparing a 
hostile bid fra the company. 
Bates was acquired by Saaxcni 
in 1 ? 86 - 

The Campaign Today arti- 
cle noted that Mr. Jacoby, who 
was removed from his postion 
September 1986, is rumored to 
haw the backing of a group of 
Middle Eastern investors. Mr. 
Jacoby could not be reached 
fra comment. 

The magazine quoted Saat- 
chi sources as saying they were 
aware of the bid reports but 
that they had noted no con- 
certed buying of group shares 
in the past few days. 
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Dai-Ichi Life 
Acquires 2% 
*5uez Stake 


Montedison Extends Its Offer for Ausimont 


if .1 




Reuters 

PARIS — Dai-Ichi Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of Japan has taken a 
two percent stake in the capital ctf 
Compagme Fmantifcre de Suez, a 
Suez statement said Friday. 

Based on die 90 rmlHon shares of 
Suez outstanding and not indudmg 
the dilution value of warrants the 
company has issued, the Dat-Idti 
stake is worth about 550 miDio n 
francs ($88 mOfion). 

The purchase was made throngh 
Suez’s stockbrakeragc unit, WX 
Carr UJL Ltd. No financial details 


Return 

NEW YORK — Montedison 
SpA made a last-ditch effort Friday 
tO push through itS plan tO falfft 
complete control of Ansimont 
N.V, the U.S.-Dotch producer of 
specialty chemicals. 

Montedison, an Italian chemi- 
cals maker, extended its $282 mil- 
lion offer fra the 22 A percent of 
Ausimont it does not already own 
until 5 P.M. on Friday, and it said iL 
would not continue the offer be- 
yond that 

But Oppenbeuner & Co, the 
New York-based investment com- 
pany, said Thursday that it had 
acquired 53 percent of Ansimont, 
a U-S.-Dutch producer of special- 


ity chemicals, and that it would 
Mock a takeover by Montedison by 
refusing to tender its shares. 

In a filing with the U.S. Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, 
Oppeahamer sauf it had rejected 
as inadequate Montedison’s offer 
of $35 a share fra the remaining 
stake in AutimonL 


Montedison said Friday it would 
accept for payment all validly ten- 
dered shares “promptly after the 
offer expires tins evening." 

About 3.9 million Ausimont 
shares had been tendered as of 


In addition, Oppenheimer said it 
could prevent the takeover became 
under Dutch law, Montedison 
must own at least 95 percent erf 
Ausimonfs stock before it can “ex- 
peditiously mage with the compa- 
ny, convert it into a private limited 
liability company, or otherwise 
force out the minority sharehold- 
ers.” 


with the shares owned by Monte- 
dison prior to the offer, these 
would give the company control of 
about 853 percent of Ansimont’s 
o utstanding stock. 

The vice chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of Montedison, Al- 
exander Giacco, declined to com- 
ment on Oppenheimer’s Thursday 
statement. 

“We are studying it," Mr. Giacco 
said. 


woe given. 

Sura, said the investment try Ja- 


MINORCO: EC Clears Consolidated Gold Fields Bid 


-ctoan’s second-largest insurance 
Ml mum marked a further steo in the 


as* 




'group marked a further step in the 
divgrsificatian in its major interna- 
tional partners. 

The Dai-Ichi life Group carries 
out nearly 25 percent of its foreign 
investments in Europe and wanted 
a link with a xnig'ra financial group 
to develop its activities in Europe, 
the statement said. - - 

The investment will bolster Soc^s 
capital following the protected take- 
over battle last year for Soc^tiGfo- 
‘rale de Belgique, in which it spent 
an estimated 129 bfl&ou francs to 
win control of the company. 

In an effort to reduce the debt 


* incurred during the lad, Suez is- 

* am) nrar ranitnl Inst wear vin am- 


8 ? 


sued new capital last year via con- 
vertible bonds and warrants that 
could raise m> to 13.1 Unkm francs. 

Sura has has also said that it is 
considering asset sales to reduce 
debt. 


(Continued from first finance page) 
Agnew, said, “If Mmorco does bid 
again, we will be ready for them." 

Gold Fields had complained to 
the European Communitythai a 
takeover by Luxembourg-based 
Mmorco, whose full name is Min- 
erals & Resources Carp* would 

. dominant position in the 

EC platinum market 
The commission said Friday that 
Minorco, in agreeing to dispose of 
Gold Fields’s platinum interests, 
had p romised not to sell them to 
Anglo American Crap, or to De 
Beers Consolidated Mines Ltd., the 
main Oppenheimer companies, nor 
to parties associated with them. 
Anglo American and De Beers own 
60.1 percent of Minorca 
The EC competition commis- 
sioner, Sr Leon Brittan, stressed 
the importance of mainmtnfng 


competition in the platinum mar- 
ket, especially once demand was 
growing fra the metal from maun- 
uctnros of catalytic converters 
that cut car exhaust pollution. 

A commission sp okesman said 
the Brussels executive body had ex- 
amined all metal sectors to 
the impact of the takeover on com- 
petition inrtte EC. 

“Platinum is the sector where the 
consequences would be most seri- 
ous," he said. 

Consolidated Gold Fields has 
complained that the takeover 
threatens competition and that 
Minorco’s South African ties 
would damage its business. 

It can still comment an the issue 
before a final EC decision is taken 
in about two weeks. But sources 
said this would not change matters. 

Officials said neither Minorco nor 


(Reulm, AP)\ 



AT&T’s Streamlining Won’t Work Wonders Right Away 




H 


Reuters 

NEW YORK — Robert E Allen, chair- 
man of American Telephone ft Telegraph 
Co, will find few quick solutions to the 
problems that plague his company as he be- 
gins a drive to make it more competitive and 
profitable, industry analysts said. 

Mr. Allen has authorized a sweeping reor- 
ganization, announced Thursday, that will 
divide the New York-based company’s major 
businesses into as many as 25 mots. The units 
will focus on specific areas, such as consumer 
products. They will be run, as much as posa- 
ble, like independent businesses. 

Mr. Allen is betting that the decentraliza- 
tion win speed decision-malting by placing 
profit-and-ioss respcmability in the hands of 
the business-unit managers, and by forcing 
them to focus rat meeting the needs of cus- 
tomers. 

This is the "first bold move by Bob ADen” 
to put Ins mark an AT&T, said Willi a m 
Muflane, a corporate vice president and 


Its biggest problem is in the UJ5. long- 
distance markk, from which it derives most 
of its earnings. Mr. Allen said Thursday that 
ATTs share of the S50 billion market had 
fallen to 68 percent from about 84 percent 
before the Bdl System was broken up in 1984. 

Sales of switching gear to the local Befl 
phone companies are fiat, and profit margins 
on equipment sales to businesses are razor 
thin, analysts s aid . 

Moreover, AT&T’s computer business is 
still losing money after five years. With a few 
exceptions, notably in Italy, its international 
expansion has been a disappointment. 

“Their major businesses all face an uphill 
battle and there are no easy answers,” said 
Mr. Gross of DU. 


Ivfr. Alien took the helm at AT&T last 
April after the death of James E. Olson. 

Analysts praised the decentralizing move 
but said it would take years to streamline 
AT&Ts unwieldy bureaucracy and gpt math 
agers accustomed to being directly account- 
able fra the performance of their business. 

“ADen has some real fundamental obsta- 
cles to deal with,” said Jod Gross, a tetocom- 
munications analyst with Donaldson, Lufkin 
ft Jenrette. 


The decentralization m i nora similar steps 
taken by John F. Akers, chairman of Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp., and John F. 
Welch Jr., chairman and CEO of General 
Electric Co. 

Mr. Gross and other observers said the 
move would help AT&T in the long run. 

Mr. ADen hopes decisions about products 
and services will be made by managers who 
are dose to customers. There should be less 
bickering by managers ova cus t om ers, ova 
access to research and development, and over 
allocation of costs. 

“ADen is committed to a financial turn- 
around. This organizational st r u c ture will 
make It a lot easier to do it,” said Jack 


Grahman, who follows the company fra 
PaineWebber Inc. 

The business units, which could number 
anywhere from 12 to 25, wiD be organized 
under several groups, each undra the control 
of a top executive. 

Analysts said the changes should put some 
aggressive managers into positions where 
they can take control of a specific business. 

“The people who make h at AT&T wiD be 
people wiTfirig to woric hard and take risks to 
make money,” Mr. Grnbman said. 

Mr. MuDane said Mr. Allen and a group of 
top executives — including the vice chairmen 
Randan L Tobias, Morris Taneabaum and 
diaries Marshall — had worked on the reor- 
ganization plan, fra several mouths. Details 
are still being worked out, Mr. MuDane said, 
including identifying all the units and manag- 
ers who wiD oversee them. 

He said the changes were in keeping with 
the goals set out by Mr. ADen last November. 

In a statement of direction issued at that 
time, Mr. ADen said, “I believe we must focus 
our businesses. We must create customer- or 
market-focused business units whose l eader s 
have as mnch control as possible ova their 
destiny.” 

Mr. MuDane said Mr. Alien had not indi- 
cated when he would fiD the vacant office of 
president, which Mr, ADen hims elf had held 
under Mr. Olson. Analysis said Mr. ADen 
might leave the job open indefinitely. 
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Reuters 

TOKYO — Japan wiD regulate 
issuance of the popular prepaid 
cards, which allow consumers to 
pay fra items ranging from phone 
calls to hamburgers before they 
buy them, because of concern over 
the impact ou the money supply, 
the Finance Ministry said Friday. 

The regulations wiD be designed 
to prevent the cards from acting as 
quasi-money, not to curb their use. 
officials said. Among the rules is a 
requirement that issuers post a por- 
tion of the value of the computer- 
read cards outstanding at banks or 
otherwise ensure payment 

The popularity of prepaid cards 
has grown rapidly since they were 
introduced in late 1982 by Nippon 
Telegraph & Telephone Crap, fra 
use in public telephones. 

A Finance Ministry study group 
concluded that the cards would not 
violate laws that grant the state the 
sole power to issue currency, pro- 
vided they conformed to certain 
specifications. 


Cards that can be used only in 
one building or which have person- 
al or numerical identification can 
be issued, it said. 

So too can cards that do not 
cover a “substantial pan of house- 
hold spending." 

Hie expected publication of the 
regulations soon is likely to trigger 
a flood of new cards, industry ana- 
lysts said. 

Thai is because the regulations 
wiD remove uncertainties about the 
government's stance toward pre- 
paid cards, especially multipurpose 
cards that allow holders to buy 
more than one product, analysts 
said. 

The study report said prepaid 
cards should be regulated because 
if left unchecked they could ham- 
per government attempts to control 
the money supply and restrain in- 
flation. 

“The current number of cards in 
circulation does not have much im- 
pact.” one ministry official said. 
But the ministry “is worried about 


the possible impact if the number 
expands in the future." 

"The Bank of Japan also shares 
such concern,” the official said. 
The central tank was represented 
in the study group. 

The report also recommended 
that companies that issue cards be 
required to deposit pan of their 
face value at banks or take out 
bank guarantees to ensure their re- 
payment. 

“The required deposit has not 
been derided yet, but it is expected 
to be more than half of the face 
value of the card," the ministry 
official said. 


As of March 31. 1988. NTT had 
issued around 440 mDiioa cards 
worth 280 billion yen ($231 bil- 
lion). 

McDonald’s Corp. participates 
in a prepaid card that can be used 
at 13 of its restaurants, five Basltin- 
Robbins ice cream shops and 70 
Coca-Cola Co. vending machines 
in Tokyo. 


Vu- Y.vli Tilth-. 

NEW YORK — Ruper. 
Murdoch's News Corp. o; 
America said it had agreed to 
acquire full control of Pre- 
miere. the monthly entertain- 
ment magazine that it began 
jointly in the United States 
with Hachette SA, the French 
publishing concern. 

No price was publicly dis- 
closed Wednesday, but one 
source fa miliar with the talks 
said that the half interest in 
the magazine being acquired 
by News Coro, was worth 
about $25 million. The 18- 
momh-old magazine has a cir- 
culation or 400,000 and covers 
all aspects of ihe movie and 
entertainment business for the 
consumer. 

News Corp. said its decision 
to take ova publication of the 
magazine is consistent with its 
widespread interests in the en- 
tertainment business. 
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any associated party wiD “interfere 
with the running” of Gold Fields of 
South Africa Ltd, a mining compa- 
ny in which Consolidated Grad 
Reids has a 38 percent stake, and 
Northern's P latin um, a South Afri- 
can platinum mine that has die car 
parity to produce 6 percent of the 
world's supply of the metal 

Anglo American already makes 
40 percent of the world's platinum; 
adding Nratham’s share would raise 
this to almost half of worid output. 

Gold Fields’s main defense 
against a new bid, analysts said, 
would be to persuade shareholders 
that the mining concern is worth 
more than Minorco would pay. 

Analyst estimates of Gold 
Fidds’s worldwide assets range 
from £1530 to £19 pa share. 
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- (d ) USS Deposit __ 


FL 1034140 (d) USS Deposit S 

D S 101.16 ( d ) DM Deposit DM 

E EN SUISSE- (d> Yen Deposit Y 

(d)Sw.Fr. Deposit SF 

SF 7RS3 Id) Avoir. Dollar Dep-W AS 

SF 143244 (d) French Franc Deposit Id . FF 


1420 id) N. American _ 

1465 id I Japan 

id) Podflc Basin. 


w ObU- Dollar S 

w ObH-Yen Y' 

14*0 w ObU-Gulden FL 

1472 w Parsulsse SF 

5.170 w PorloMfl Y 

517 JD PERMAL GROUP 

5.139 Im Drakkar Growth 

1.121 Im Nosed Ltd 

1040 (m Select Equlllos Ltd 

1X5 <m Special Opportunities Ltd _ 
63S40 (m)VcdugNAr. 


i:isi 

DM 140443 
SF 91 AS 

Y iffl 

FL 1438JB 
SF 1J5570 

Y X* 


(w) Ecu MuHIptacemant _ ECU 115SA4 (d) International growth 

B ROADS ATE INTERNATIONAL FUND (d I Brttlsb 

( d ) s Money Market S 1140 Id) SierdnaGUI 

(dl Nan-S Money Market DM 2944 (d) International Bond — 

(w) s Band S 1241 (d) Yen CanvertCBe band. 

(w> Nan-S Bond DM 3141 ( d ) European Fund 

Iw) Global Equity S 16.74 ( d J E.CU. Fund 

(w) Global Band S 13.94 ( d j Australialan fund ___ 

<w> Global Band 8, Equity S 1343 (d) Canadian fund 

(w) Prec. Mels/MIr. Secs ___ . t 647 ( d > Emerging Markets Fw 


29440 PIERSOIUIELDRINGB PIERSON N 
244 POB 243,1000 AE Am s terdam (20-211)88) 

210 (w) Asia Pac Growth Fd NLV. _ S 4149 

149 (wl DP Amer. Growth Fd N.V. . S 2240 

140 (w) DP Energy Resources. S 3444 

296740 (w) Europe Growth Fund N.V, FL 5241 

541 (w) Japan Diversified Fin) S 4088 

142 (w) Leveraged Can Hold — . — S 2BS.18 

OJO (w) Tokyo FOC. Hold. N.V, s 253.11 

0.90 PUTNAM 

0.98 ( d) Emorgtae Hllh Sc. Tnsl _ S U78 


(W> PruLMrb/MlaSKs S 647] ( d ) Emerging Morkets Fund - t 

B.W MANAGED assets CY, SICAV id) Global Resources Fund — S 

(I) Global Bond Fund ECU 1047 GEFI NOR FUNDS 


047 1 (wl Putnam Em. Into. Sc.Tr S 


(d) Putnam mil Fund . 


(M European Securities Fund . ECU 1146 London:Q1-4994!71.Geneva:4l-223S5SJ0 RO* ECO GROUP 

(1) French Securities Fund FF 117.40 Iw) EaM Investment Fund _ » 10384200 POB 973. Rotterdam (104650711) 

(1) North AmerloonSecuLFund. S 94) Iwl Scnfflsh World Fund c 1894739 (d) Rotwco FL 1M.I0 

(t) Pacific Basin Secu. Fimd S 10.10 I w) State SI. Amerlam S 2434600 (d) Rcllnco FL 10040 


CAI5SE CENTRA LE DCS BARQUES POP. GENE RALE BANK 

(d) Fructliux-ObLFSES FF 5A2475 (see Qlso Intertelez Group) 

(d > Fnidthn-ObLEuro ECU 141642 ( d > Renttnvesf 

(w) FructlhM-AcLFees — FF 6449.12 ( d > Capital Rentlnvest 

(w) FructUux-Act-Euro ECU 1,12140 (d) Rentlnbel DWr. 

( d ) Fructnux-Treearter FF 5A7642 Id) Rentlnbel Can. 


CALLANDER 

(w) Callender Enter. Gr. S 

(w) Callander Fimd-Aiael . . . s 
(w) Callander Fund-Seen. . Ptas 
CAPITAL INTERNATIONAL 

(wl Capital Inti Fund S 

(w) Capital Hallo SA S 

C1C GROUP 

( d ) ObUcfe Manetalre FF 

I d ) Obfidc Court Terme FF 


POP. GENE RALE BANK l a) Rorento FL 61JH) 

42475 (see also InterMlez Group) (d)Rodomcn FL 14040 1 

41642 (d> Rentlnvest S 2742* ROTHSCHILD ASTJ4GT. . _ 

449.12 (dl CapHnl Rentlnvest S 1 18J7 (w) Tokyo Poe. Hold. (Sea) S 104.7 0 

ISOS (d) Rentlnbel DWr. LF 9404.00* ROYAL B. CANADA4*OB 34LGUERN5EY 

47642 Id) Rentlnbel Cap. LF 1041240 -HwIRBC Brittan Fund Ltd. I S«* 

GLOBAL ASSET MANAGEMENT CORP. -t(w)RBC Canadian Fund LM . CS 1449* 

102)2 11 Athol SLDouglas,l. of ManA4-434-26037 +( wIRBC Eurapean Fund __ — S 1144 


, S 10145 (w) Futuraam SA- 

las 10418 (wl gam Arbitrage Inc . 

(wj GAMor len Inc 

S B5L33 I w) GAM Australia inq. , 

. s 3247 (w) GAM Asean Inc 

(w) GAM Boston Inc 

FF 1091244 (w) GAM Ermltage 

FF 1120144 (w) GAM For East 


CITICORP INVESTMENT BANK (LaxJ wl GAM Prime- Vo I Inc. 

POB T373 Luxembourg TtL <77.9571 w) GAM France Inc I 

(d) atlmmst Liquidity S 124098 wl GAM Gtobal Fund 

Id) Cit Invest Ecu Income _ ECU 127067 w) GAM High Inc Unit Trust Inc 
( d > attnvesl Mcnog. Growth _ S 113147 w) GAM Higli Inc Unit Trust ACC 

Id) CIIUWanoLGrowth Euro ECU 10114S w) GAM High Yield Inc. — „ 

! d ) ailnvest Profit Sharing S 93046 w) GAM Hong Kong Inc. 

d ) Cltlnvest Selector S 89540 w) GAM Infernattomil Inc 

d I Cltlnvest Guardian S — . — S 103142 I w) GAM Japan Inc 


S 14344 -HwIRBC Far East LPoctflc Fd . S 

S 22778 +( w)RBC Infl Caollal Fd S 

S 21540 -Mw) RBC Inti Band Fund LM — 8 

S 13254 -H d j RBC Mon-Currency Fd S 

S 111.13* -HwIRBC North Amer. Fd S 

S 141.94 ROYAL TRUST A55ETMIX FUND 
S 2347 Lnx.Tei:(352M89041 
E 12979 EQUITY FUNDS 

SF 23144 (dIAlPhaUK ( 

FF 129244 Id lAIPbO USS S 

S 115114 (d)AiPha worldwide SF 


l d ) attnvesf Guardian Eure ECU 107TA7I (w) Gam Money Mkts. Fund — S 


CITITRUST 

(w) US. S Equities S 1 

(wj US. s Bands S 

Iwl 02 S Money Market S 

I w) Gtobal Equities. S 

(w) Gtobal Money Market. _ s 

(w) Gtobal Bonds S 

CCF- GAMMA 

(w) CMAdlbonds S 

w) CM Global Growth S 

(wi CM North Amer Grth S 


E 11642 ( a lAlptic Japanese 

t )i442 ( d ) Alpha Pacific Rim - 
i 10625 (dlAiena European — 

S 205.92- ( d )GoM Snare 

I 15234 BOND FUNDS 

S 40154 ( d lBjertlnn Pound 

S 10143* (d)USI Bond 

E 10242- Id ) Deutschmark Band . 


(wl GAM Money Mkts. Fund E 10242* (d)DeutsdhmorkBpr 

H2J037S (wl GAM Money Mkts. Fund. SF 10066- id lAioho worldwkto 
IL24075 (w) GAM Money Mkts. Fund DM 10149* RESERVE FUNDS 
1148531 (wl GAM Moray Mkts. Fund. Y1IMM640* ( distorting Reserve 


9590001 ( w) GAM NAM Unit Trust Inc. 
11.100001 Iw) GAM NAM. unit Trust Acc. 


11844 P 1 1 d >USS Reserve 


13133 pi I d IDeutsctunark Reserve _ DM 


wj GAM Pacific Basin Fund— * 10944 SHE ARSON I LEHMAN HUTTON 


(wi GAM Pacific Inc — 
37.18] Iw) GAM Resir. Fd. Inc. 


425i23 [(d) Onorto Growth Fund . t US 
152.15- ] (d I Offshore Multiple Obps. S 1071 


1141 (w> GAM Slnaopare/Malav Inc . S 13A59 OFF5HORE PORTFOLIOS (OP) 


Iw) Elvsees Court Terme 


L53|(w) GAM Star Eur Unit Trust Inc 


FF56J0940 iwlGAMUerEur Unit Trust acc c 


(w) Elvsees Lang Terme FF 5272049 Iw) GAM SwbsFrSaec Band Fd SF 10144 (d> OP GtobalBond 


(wl Elvsees MonefOlre FF 5747212 (w) GAM U.ICSpoc Unit Tr. Inc. 

I d i Europe Prestige Fund ECU 1119 (wl GAM UJCSpec UntriVAcc 

(wl European Smlr Os. FdA ECU 1224 (wj GAME & Inti Unit Trust Inc 


(w) C-CrotssancB Zone Starling E 
COMPASS INTL HOLDINGS LM. 
POB 455. Jersey 0534 27247 
(w) Bond: Dolkir Medium Term . 1 


w) GAM Star Eur unit Trust Inc t 10874 « d ) Op Global botatajd * 1148 

wl GAMEtor Eur Unit Trust acc e kjb 74 ( d ) OP Precious Metals S 9^ 

wl G AM Swiss Fr Spec Bond Fd SF 10144 ( d I OP GtobalBond 5 10B 

w) GAM U.ICSpoc Unit Tr. Inc. E 13225 d) OP USSbaro % 1069 

w) GAM UJCSpec UnB TV Acc — t 14444 ( 0 1 OP Gtobal Eaulh; * HAD 

wj GAME 8, Inti Unit Trust Inc C 30775 td I OP Pacific Emily * f 

w) GAMER Irtl Urrtt Trust Aoc_* 31291 I d ) OP Euro Equity 5 1294 

wj GAM Value inc. * 10042 ( d ) OP US Govf Secu rltles— ^ J IOM 

w) GAM Woridwtde Inc * 41049 < d ) QP Global Mone y Mar ket - * W 

w) GAMTycheSA. Class A I 14823 ( di OP US Money Market - 5 1040 

w ) GAM 1 1-TlV ^ S 12679 INTERNATIONAL PORTOFOLIOS (IP) 


(w> European Smlr CampJ=<LB. ECU 12761 iwi GAME& Inti Urrtt Trust Aoc t 31291 I d ) OP Euro Equity 


CODEVALOR SICAV (wj GAM Value Inc. . — 

(wl CJtondement FrButese _ SF 192441 (wj GAM Woridwtde Inc 

(wl CLRendemont USS S 143863 (w) GAM Tychc SA Cla 

(w) CCreteBonce Dollar S 15D470 (wl GAM 05. Inc. 


10874 Id) OP Global balanced S 

10874 (d> OP Precious Metals % 

10144 (d> OP Global Bond J 

13*78 I d ) OP US Share % 

1*4-56 id) OP Global Equity * 

30775 (d I OP Podflc Equity S 

31291 (d ) OP Euro Equity ..... S 

10043 (d) OP US Govt Securities — % 
41049 < d ) OP Global Money Market S 


13*78 Id) OP US Share 

144 J6 ( d l OP Gtobal Equity - 
30775 (d I OP Podflc Equity . 


15D478 (wl GAM 05. Inc. 


9I44S| Iwl GAM WMtefwn Fund Inc. _ S 12047 1 ( d > IP Global Balanced 


(w) GAM uf Inc. 

(w) GSAM Composite Inc. — 
U40 Iw) GSAM Int. Inc. UBOrd.. 


wl Band: Ecu Multicurrency. ECU 1044 < wj GSAM ini. lnc ; U.S See. 


<w> Eouttv; Untied Klnedom C 

CREDIT SUISSE (ISSUE PRICES! 
[dlCBF Bands SF 


(d ) Band Valor Swf . 


1141 Iw) GSAM interest Inc. , 
(wl GSAM Interest Inc. . 
797S] (wl GSAM Interest Inc. . 


d Bond Valor US-DOLLAR _ S II 

d Bond Valor D-mark DM IT 

d Band valor Yen Y 1074 

d Band Vttor E Sterling I 10 


SF 10470 (w) GSAM Ini srest Int 


S 20472 ( d I IP Precious Metals _ 

S 20140* ( d I IP Olobal Bond 

% 107J3- (dl tP US Shore 

S 13479* (d) IP Global Eaultv 

SF 10343- (d ) ip Pacific Eaultv 

. I IB3J2- (d) IP Euro Equity 

DM 9743* Id) IP US Govt-GBCurHles . 


(d Convert Valor 5wf 


11644 G.T. MANAGEMENT PLC 
11247 ( r ) G.T. Applied Science — 

74248 Idl G.T. ASEAN Fund - 

10048 ( d I G.T. Asia Fund ■ ■ ■ 


Y 1)45840* OFFSHORE SHORT-TERM INVEST. (OSD 
1(d) OS l Deutsche Mark S 941 


(d > Convert valor US-dollr. s 

(d)C3F Internatonal . SF 

( d > Actions Sulsses SF 

( d ) Europo-vator . SF 

(dl Enmlt-vator SF 

(d) Canasec SF 


Id) G.T. Australia Fund , 


Id) Ussec 

( d ) Padfic- valor ■ 

(d ) CS Gold Valor — 

id ics Ecu Band A 

(d)CS Ecu Bwid 8 

(d)CS Gulden Band A_ 
(d) CS Gulden Band B — 
id 1 CS Prime Bond 'A' _ 
(dies Prime Band'S' _ 
Idl CS Shart-T. Bd DM A 
( d I CS Shdrt-T. Bd DM B 
( d ) CS Short-T. Bd S A _ 
( d J CS Shert-T. Bd S B _ 


S 1694* I d 1 G.T. Berry Japan Fund 
SF 1 2575 (wl G.T.Btatacm/Heo«h Fur 

SF 53675 Id) G.T. Bond Fund 

SF 20475 iwl GlT. B ritan Fund 

SF I4&J0 ( d I G.T. Deutschland Fund 

SF 61200 Id) G»T. Dollar Fund 

SF 44240 (d)G-T. Europe Fund 


tw)G.T. Eura. Small Caf. Fund- S 
(w)GvTjGtotad Smafl COLFund S 


“ecu 15051 (dJG-TjGlobalTedwfltagvFd S 17.14*| Id > Equity Nordic 


Id) OSl Deutsche Mark S 941 

13-91 d> OSl Japanese Yen S 940 

3299 dl OSl Pound 5terl Ins S 940 

1243- (d > 031 U5 Dollar % 1040 

29.97* d > OSl Managed Currency _ 8 9.97 

3575- d I OSl Canadian Dollar S HL51 

847 SKAHDIFOND 

14.15* SKANDINAVISKA ENSKILDA BANKEN 

978 IwlEOUlty Inti ACC t 10.96 

M3 w I Equity inn Inc S 1874 

17J4* (dlEau tv Gtobal % Dl99 

Z7.17 wlEauiiv Far East . ... S 174 

2540 wJEoultv Gold S 0.90 

1143 wJEauly Japan Y 11540 


ECU 11541 id l G.T.Hona Kona Fund 

. FL 90.99 I d ) G.T, Honshu Pathfinder 

. FL 1KI49 Id) G.T. investment Fund ___. 
DM 11X141 (w) G.T. Japan Sml Ca.Fd 
DM 10341 (w) (LT. Nat Res. Fd Gold Clan . 
DM 98.73 (w) D.T. Newly lnd.Countr.Fd_ 


[(d) G.T. Select Dollar Bd Pf) s 


dl rs chwrt.T' Mtt s 9472 ( d 1 G.T. Select Int Bd Pfl t 

djCsSSLi'gSSS * 108.97 ( d > G.T. s elect G ilt PjL £ 

d j CS Money Market Fund — 8 imm ( r > G.T. Teehneiosnr Fund s 

d j ra Money Market Fund - DM 119644 (dj G.T. U^5mallCimmmies - 5 

d j CS Money Marktl Fund M C 140&JN l d I G.T. Unhi£rwrtti Fund . S 
dies m£5S mSS! Fd YeT Y 11X37740 Iwl ftT. WMICatmtee. 8 


PiTINyraTMENTFFM 
-Hd) Cancenlrn 


17.14* (d)EOulty Nordic 8 

2686* (d)Equlty UJC C 

954 ( d ) Equity Cont in ental Europe _ s 

1040* (d I Equity Mediterranean S 

1171* (d I Equity North America s 

746 (w)Bond Inti Asc * 

2553 (wteand inti Inc S 

9.(0 (w)Hiali income Acc s 

Ma* (wlHtai Income Inc --- -- S 

972- Id IDEM DM 

3247 (w)Multtcurrency S 

11.11 idIFRF FF 

1054 SOCICTE GENERA LE GROUP 
1097 (w) Swell/* Fund 


HILL SAMUEL INVEST. MGMT. INTL. SJL ( w) Saaekw Band* A . 


«dj Inti Rvnten fond DM 

DREXEL BURNHAM LAMBERT INC 


ywi»<5**ter House, 77 London Well 
LONDON EC2 (01 9209797) 

(w) Fins bury Group LM S 

jwj WlteMtorCoDltal I 

tw) Winchester Holdings FF 

<w] Winchester HokUm 5 


3&B1 JOreeV/P-O-Ba* 41 Tel 0534 76029 
7540 Berne. P.O. Bax 2422. Tel 4131 22405) 

(d) Crossbow (Far East) SF 

(d)CSF (Balanced) SF 

( a ) Eurooecn Equity Fund _ DM 

16146 (d) IntnL Bond Fund S 

10574 (d) im. Currency UAManag'd _ S 

U&40 Id) itf Fd [Tecfmologrj s 

1440 (d> O'SaMFdIN. AMERICA) _ C 


I w ) WtacJ-taMoang* U&EJB5 ECU 110949 (dl Int.Currsncv UA. 5 

(w) Wtnc.Renrves.ElLB _ ECU 104435 I AM. 2 Bd. Royal LUXEMBOURG 
(W j VteiRaservJAultfGvBa ECU .1156 Id) lOfll FtogftllP Fun d _ ECU 
lw) wortd u ddo SeeutiHeo — — I 2978 l w) lam Bonds Fund-Fraiee FF 
jw> Worldwide Special S 714J7 (w) ran Bondi Fund-Deutsdit Dm 


iw) sageiu* Band* B — 

(w| SogahiK Bonds C 

(746 (w) saaelux Bonds D __ 

3661 (w) sooetux Bonds E 

1543 iw) Sogehu Bonds F _ 
1JJC iw)5ogehi* Bonds G — 

25.19 (wi sogeluxBondtH 

1948 (wl sogelux Bands J — 
4374 (w) Sogelux EauHlos K , 
3241 (w) Sogelux Equities L . 


w Wortdwta* Securities ,, * 297S (w) InmfloiteFwiehf 

iw) Worldwide Special S 71447 (w) lomtonteFund^i 

m > wntte FutJMvwgHled t 18.11 I w) torn gonds Fw*j 

(ml winch Fut ortor Series S 7X93 («) lam Bands Fund-S«dt2 . FS 

(m) Winchester Frontier S .17622 (w) lam Bomb FundUSA — S 

(ml Winchester Recovery Ltd _ s ,9175 (wt iom Binds Fund-Eurnee ECU 

EBC TRUST COXJERSEY1 LTD. (w) tom Bonds FuHjUNeffierl- FL 

L3 Sele SL5t Hsfitr,-fl534-36331 INTERSELEX GROUP 

EBC AMRO TRADED CURRENCY FUND, (d ) MLAmerlcp Fund S 

e(dtlnc.:8M. 1 UEDfftr. S 14770* ( d 1 Int Jtoiga Fund LF 


lw) SaoellMi Equities M — YEN 153170 
9344 (w)Sogeliw Equities P 1 - * 

5365S (w) sogelux Equities Q S 

20946 (w) Sogelux Eauinm R ... f 


18.111 (w) km Bands Fundstoaen— V 1059140 1 (w) Sogelux Short Terms — FF 


PldlCop.: Bid. S 1955 Offer. $ 20740 I d ) inf.Europa Sieay . 

id) incPactdc Fund „ 

(d)lnt.wgrtd Fields 


mem (w) sogelux Short Term T . ECU 1IU6 
10664 SVENSKA HANDELS BAN KEN LL 
11041 144 bd do to PetrussfcL'2JJ0 Luxembourg 

2)283 (b) 5HB Bond Fund — * 41.18 

(w) SvcnNioSeiectJFd lnilSh.__Jl 5838 
1449* (w) Svensfca seiect.Fd America Sh S 1014 
307940 i wt fivonske Seiect.Fd Asia Shores * 1089 


A»- Australian Del tost BF- Belgium Frtma; CS-Canad ton Dollars; DM- Deutstfw Mork; ECU- Europeon Currency Unit; FF- French Francs; FL ■ Dutch Flor In; Lit • Hal Ian Lira; LF 
Luxembourg Frano: pSStaiJsF^SSSFSSS?^ ?-Ym;o?SSS.'+ • Ottor Prices ■ NrtAvaltabte; NC- Not Commun tcoHn l; o-New; S-suspended; S/S - Stoc. 

Spilt: *- Ek-Dlvktenai**-Ex-Rn,'4i Offer Price IncL 3% prrilm.cfttii\ie;»-Pari9excfigngBj-H- Amstordgm exrtwnee:e- mlsquoted*orller;x-nol real stored with regulatory autnorttv 


Be sure that your fund is listed in this space daily. Telex Matthew GREENE at 61 3595F for further information. 
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iTifinurc 

The Dun gcBiadstneet 
Corporation 


r mm 


£ 

Min ' 


>U dollar amount* m tfMunndx. onH pir pm 
data- 

IbwmanMMM 

0*31 

19*8 

1987 

Revenues 

Si .132,449 

simasr 

Net Income 

123,084 

104.470- 

Earnings per share 

saee 

S0J6* 

Year ended 

Dec. 31 

1988 

19*7 

Revenues 

S4287J77 

S3.788J02- 

Not income 

498J60 

439.053’ 

Earnings per share 

S2.67 

S2J6* 

Total assets. Dec. 31 . 1SS7 

..»,7SW9S- 

....... ... 1.728J60* 



.. 996,788* 

Book value per share. 

Dec. 31 ,1988 „ 


J.. ... *11.19 

Stock price. Fob. 9. 1989 


SSVi 


Stock price, 52-week range 

— 

S7V&-4S* 

Heacktuarm 


New York 


"Amounts for 1907 been restated to reflect the 

19 fi 8 acqus^ofIMSIntemaMo^wn^w 3 S 

accounted tor as a podng of interests 


DJfi. Credit Services 
Crag fra o nnkio n on more man 
n*a& m28on U.S, businesses. 

D.&B. International 
CretftWof mafl on on more than 
sevsn mSwn businesses in Europe. 
Canada and fts Pacfic. 

Donnelley Marketing 
Marketing Wonhation on more that 
83 mSon U^. households. 

IMS International 
Monday records of 1 00 rnffion 
dhact and refract safes 
eansacdons from 550 data sources. 

Nielsen Marketing Research 
Records of the sites of more than 
60&000 UPC-coded products sold 
ki SO (IS. markets. 

Moody’s Investors Service 
Ratings of abnost the enttna taxable 
corporate debt issued in tat U.S. 
and Soropo. Moravian tetf of 

global short-term borrowings of 

corporations and financial 
msfojtions are covered. More than 
28,000 ratings on king- and short- 
tent debt erf murwapai issuers, 
representing the obligatfons of 
some 18,000 state and toes* 
government unfa in the CIS. and 
Canada, 

Somes- C ompa rt? reports 


uTDfc 


Closing 

ToMesfadode tue nationwide prices 
up to me chning on Wall Street 
and do not reflect kite trades elsewhere. 

Via The Associated Press 
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JRRENCY MARKETS 


i 

■)oIlar Slips Despite Trade Report 


1 ’ • 'JEW YORK — - The dollar end* 
: .'i ..sHghtly lower on Friday as a 
; .riestly positive UJ3L trade report 

• '* Med to alter the mufariymg bear- 
, ■’ ; ; sentiment for the U A currency. 

. ^Dealers sad that the Commerce 
. panmenf s repost feat fee U& 
; Tchandise trade eased to $11.89 
lioa in December from SIZ22 
^ ^ lkm a month earlier was broadly 
. 'line with market forecasts and 
■ ; ewided little lasting support for 

- .; : t dollar. 

* Robert Hatchet, a dealer wife 
. * ;irdays Bank in New York, said 

• • ■ e foots has shifted Grom fee 

• -octhly defeat to other factors 
'' • at have weighed the UjS. curren- 

* !; down. “This is a market that 
^ ;ianis to sell dollars, and it’s not 

' ^aing to be sidetracked by a neutral 

.7 , ' ^ .Haber," he said. 

■*, The dollar unit eased to 1.8378 
. ' ", Deutsche marks from 1.8385 DM 
a Thursday and to 125.825 yen 
'■ ;va 126.100 yen. 
t ;• The British pound finned to 
1 ;. l. 7755 from S 1.7710 on news that 

; 1 rUitiferetafl prices rose 0.6 percent 
^ j* a January, bringing fee annual in- 
. , latkm rate to 7J percent Dealers 

* % /aid fee figure suggests monetary 

mtboritks wiQ mam twin a tight 
■! credit policy, wife, high interest 


NMB to Merge 
With Postbank 
In Netherlands 

/tenters 

AMSTERDAM — Two 
Dutch banks announced Fri- 
day that they planned to 
.serge to create fee country's 


London Dollar Rates 


Satssfrme 

EnadiftHc 

Seurtr: /teuton 


Prt. Tlx*. 

1JB375 LfiCS 
1J7M UH 
125J2 12UB 
tssn uta) 
Lsn u ta 


rates making pound-denommated 
investments attractive. 

"Die dollar also finished at 13600 
Swiss francs, marginally below 
1-5605 francs on Thursday, and at 
6-2590 French francs, down from 
6^600 francs. 

Dealers said following the trade 
report the markets would focus on 
congressional testimony scheduled 
for Tuesday and Wednesday by 
Alan Greenspan, fee Federal Re- 
serve Board chairman. 

. “A lot will depend on fee tone of 
Iris remarks,"* said lan Azostad, 
economist wife Chase Manahafttan 
Securities in London. “If he comes 
up with some strong comments on 
fee need to contain inflation, the 
dollar will rally. But if he softens 
bis tine, the dollar may weB 
off." 

Mr. Greenspan has said be 
thought US. inflation was too 
high, and he favored a tight mono- 


tary policy. Analysts said this has 
been reflected by fee gradual rise of 
fee federal fends rate; charged on 
overnight interbank loans, to its 
present 9 S/16 percent 
But President George Bush has 
different priorities, many econo- 
mists believe. Mr. Bash’s plan to 
reduce the U.S. budget deficit 
hinges bn strong government reve- 
nue generated by robust economic 
growth. He has said feat he is not 
worried at fee current rate of infla- 
tion, roughly 4.4 percent 
Dealers said they would be 
watching for any evidence of dis- 
agreement between Mr. Greenspan 
and and Mr. Bush. 

Earlier in London, fee dollar 
edged lower after a brief rally fol- 
lowing fee U.S. trade itpon. 

Thfi dollar itorijriwri to 1.8375 
Deutsche marks, from 1.8425 DM 
on Thursday, and to 125.92 yen 
from 12630 yea a day earlier. 

The British pound rose to 
$1.7760 from 51.7680 ox Thursday. 

The U.S. unit also finished at 
13590 Swiss francs, down from 
13650 francs on Thursday, and at 
63575 French francs, down from 
63650 fmpat a day earfiex. 

Dealer! said that trade report 
prompted some relief in the maker 


Australia Unit 
Extends Drop 


SYDNEY — The Australian 
dollar dropped 136 U-S. cents 
on Friday, faffing to 83 j 65 cents 
m a sequel to the Thursday seO- 
off caused by fee country’s 
Kgher-thaii-acpected 154 b3- 
Eon dollar January trade gap. 

The dollar, winch fell 166 
U.S. cents on Thursday, trad- 
ed as low as 8195 cents, but 
dealers said there was support 
at 83 cents. But fee central 
bank reportedly sold large 
amounts for about 84 cents, 
indicating jt series a decline to 

-fl y * tr flHft imhalanep 

Dealers said that although 
Tiig fe Australian interest rates 
provided support for the cur- 
rency, it could fall more. "The 
Reserve Bank still wants to 
keep fee Aussie down. The next 
stop is 80 UA cents," said Ray 
Monaghan of Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia in London. 


but gave Ettle cause to bid the UJS. 
currency highe r. 

"Some people had begun to fear 
the figure might be worse,” said 
Dan Holland of Discount Crap. 


TRADE: ff.S. Deficit Fell in 1988 , Reversing Trend 


Nederlandsche Midden- 
standsbank NV and state- 
owned Postbank said the 
merger would be completed in 
two years, in time to take on 
dm stronger competition en- 
visaged when fee European 
Community lowers internal 
trade barriers in 1991 

Formedy fee Dutch postal 
bank, Postbank is now the 
country’s leading retail bank- 
er, offering its service through 
post offices. But it does not 
deal in securities, has no mer- 
chant banking experience and 

NMB offmfifwidcr range 
of services. It is particularly 
4ftrong in credits for small and 
noedium-rized companies. 1 

The state will hntiaBy hold 
49 percent of the group, which 
will have a combined balance 
sheet of 145 billion guilders 
($70 hfflkffl). The state dans 

to sdl off its entire stake later. 


(Continued from page 1) 
tinued. “Reducing fee cost of capi- 
tal, increasing personal saving and 
promoting research and develop- 
ment will go a long way to ensure 

that Amwiwm wire at hnmp. and tn 
the global marketplace.'* 

But analysts said fee trade fig- 
ures far fee last half of 1988 
showed feat the improvement had 
stalled, making it unHkriy that tins 
year’s numbers wold be as good as 
those of last year. 

Michad Evans, the head of Ev- 
ans Econometrics, a Washington 
economic forecasting firm, prefect- 
ed fee 1989 defict would grow to 
around $150 bfllion. This would be 
a new drag an fee economy, which 
benefited m 1988 from the shar p 
i mpro v ement in fee trade picture. 
Now President George Bush, 


creased foreign sales of U.S. manu- 
factured products and farm goods. 
December exports surged to 

$293 hiflin rij fee M gjhest monthly 
total on record, as sales of industri- 
al supplies and capital goods each 
increased by $700 mHlioa. 

Exports of manufactured goods 
increased by tlJtbBKoa in Decem- 
bcr. to $193 trillion. This was $2.1 

hflKran more than the mnnnrtily aver- 

age for fee year. 

But fee healthy UJS. economy 
*n ft the seemingly in satiabl e appe- 
tite American businesses and con- 
sumers for foreign goods kept im- 
port levels high. Imports of 
manufactured goods for December 
were $31^ trillion, higher than US.' 


exports and a S100 mQhoa increase 
over November. The imports in- 
chided ore and trucks, automated 
data machinery in- 

fh ratnjfl mafbmmL 

The United States continued to I 
run its largest trade deficit with i 
Japan, which came to $52 billion ! 
for fee year. Although the deficit I 
declined from the 1987 total of 
SS63 billion, the figures for fee last I 
three months showed sharp in- 
creases. 1 

The major improvement came in i 
the United States’ trade wife fee 
12-natian European Co m m uni ty. 
The deficit wife the community 
dropped by an astonishing 473 I 
percent, to $123 bjffiao. , 


from the hade improvement in ear- 
ly 1988, faces fee new problem of 
devising strategies to turn fee defi- 
cit around. 

WHbamT.Arcbey, international 
vice president of fee U3. Cha mb er 
of C ommer ce, noted that imports 
have confirmed to grow despite a 50 
percent drop in fee value of the 
dollar over fee past three years. 

Hie dollar’s decline, which 
makes imported goods more ex- 
pensive While lowering fee price of 
American products fold overseas, 
has helped U.S. exporters. The re- 
coni exports were paced by in- 


Ratten 

BOSTON — A Dean Witter 
Reynolds foe. broker sought on 
charges feat he bilked charts of 
$23 nriffioo was arrested on Friday 
at fee U-S.-Onariian bender, Cus- 
toms officials said. 

Walter Curran, 46, a broker in 
Dam Wiitcris Boston office, bad 
been sought on charges of wiafl and 
hank fraud. He was arrested by 
US. Customs agents at fee Masso- 
ns, New York, border crossing as 
be re-entered the United States af- 
ter a trip to Montreal, a UJS. Cus- 
toms Service spokesman said. 


Janies Ahem, bead of the Boston 
office of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, said Mr. Curran was 
i nfiwwt of bnving friends of $2.6 

million- 

“These monies, instead of being 
invested, were diverted for his own 
personal use,” Mr. Ahem said. 

Warrants issued by the US. at- 
torney in Boston also (barged Mr. 
Curran wife defrauding banks in 
Boston and Akron, Ohio, of about 
5160,000. Mr. Curran became a 
broker in 1975 and joined Dean 
Witter in 1981. 
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Doctor Says Johnson Tried Steroid 

TORONTO (AP) — Ben Johnson's doctor says the disgraced Canadi- 
an sprinter took the banned steroid suuozokri four months before the 
Olympic Games because he was depressed about a leg injury. 

Dr. Jamie Astaphan, quoted Thursday in the Toronto Star newspaper, 
said Johnson had pulled a hamstring. “He bought stanozdd or Some- 
body {xra^itforhm in Toronto” afro - taking tta dreg, the 

doctor said, Johnson suffered “violent muscle spasms ” 

- Astaphan said Johnson was not nnder the influence of stanozolol when 
he won the 100-meter race at Seoul Johnson, who was t ripped of his gold 
medal after he tested positive for stimozdd, has denied knowingly taking 

- the drug. Astaphan has denied ever administering it. 


Sports Aid Elite U.S. Colleges 


Sabatini Gets Threatening Letter 

BUENOS AIRES (AP) — The family of Gabriels Sabatmi re- 
ceived a note saying the t ennis player would be MDedif they did not 
pay 250,000 australs (about $9,200), newspapers reported Friday. 

A policeman was stationed at the fanny’s summer home in Mar 
del Plata, sooth of the capital, hot her father, Osvaldo, in an 
interview with the newspaper El Atlantico, dismissed the incident as 
“a joke in bad taste.” 

The extortion note; drirvened earlier this week, was signed bjr an 
unknown group called “Paramilitary Command Operations. A 
judicial source said police were conducting an investigation. 

Sabatmi, 18, is ranked No. 4 in women’s and is a national 
hero. Her are broadcast live on TV, aod her vict ori es 

reported on front pages as well as sports pages. 


New York Turns Service 

In an era when more and more 
evidence suggests that big-time col- 
lege sports runs U.S. universities 

rather than the other way around, a 
number of schools with small-time 
{ports programs are putting those 
programs to work for them. 

The evolution of college athletics 
into a big business has gone so far 
that some people believe that bal- 
ancing academics and athletics 
cannot be done. 

But some think it can. And sur- 
prisingly, those who think so in- 
clude leaders of certain academi- 
cally elite schools not normally 
associated with athletics. They 
have been attempting to capitalize 
on. the popularity of sports while 
insisting that a hands-on approach 
by the university president and an 

unwavering c ommit ment to aca- 
demics will minimize the pi tfalls 
and enable varsity sports and da ss- 


spent and in what ways on the 
athletic department’s budget 
The chancellor of New Yank 
University, Dr. Jay Oliva, used a 
similar plan two yeans ago when be 
pursued the formation of an athlet- 
ic league of elite academe institu- 
tions. Called the University Athlet- 
ic Association, it includes NYU, 
the universities of Chicago and 


Rochester, Caxnegie-Mdlon in 
Case Western Reserve 


Durocher Is Stable After Auto Crash 


PALM SPRINGS, California (UPI) — Leo Durocher, the sjxth- 
whmmgest Tnanapr in hairftaii , was in serious but stable condition 
Friday recovering from injuries he suffered in a traffic accident, authori- 
ties said. 

Durocher, 83, was injured Wednesday in this desert resort when his car 
collided with another at the intersection of Sunrise Way and Arenas 
Road, a Palm Springs police officer; Joe Zingg, said. Durocher injured his 
head in the accident, but “he was conscious at the time," Sergeant Zingg 
said. “He gave a statement.” 

He was listed in serious bin stable condition at Desert Hospital The 
other driver suffered miiuir the officer said. 

A former major league player, Durocher tnanagf^ four trams to 2,010 
‘victories during a 24-year mnnagariMT career. 


room studies to coexist. 

“We have to come to the under- 
standing that whether you’re at a 
ni^jor institution or small one, win- 
ning teflin*; are a big benefit in 
money, prestige and notoriety,” 
said Dr. David EEfe, president of 
Lafayette College in Easton, Penn- 
sylvania. But, he added, “In a soci- 
ety that grossly overemphasizes 
sports, we have to keep things in 
check." 


Ellis played a prominent role in 
the formation, in 1986, of the Colo- 


nial League football conference, ft 
included Lai 


3 Tied for Lead in San Diego Golf 

SAN DIEGO (AP) — Frank Conner, Mark Lye and David Peoples 
each shot 7-under-par 65 on Thursday to tie for the first-roand lead of the 


Shearson I-ehman Hutton golf tournament at theTorrey Pines Country 

Club. 

One stroke behind the leaden at 66 were Bob Tway, Dave Barr and 
Dennis Trixler. Two strokes off at 67 were Brad Faxon, Rick Fehr, David 
Frost, Ernie Gonzalez, Gil Morgan and Scott Verplank. The defending 
champion, Steve Pate, shot a 2-under-par 70. Mark Calcavccdua, the 
winner of the Phoenix and Los Angeles opens, shot even-par 72. 


For the Record 


Correction: An article in the Feb. 14 issue about the breaking of the 
worid record for sailing around Cape Horn martrectly stated the origin of 
the name of the sloop Thursday’s Child. According to the children’s 
poem. “Thursday’s child has far to go." 

The death of Prince Alfonso De Borbdn at the downhill race course at 
the World Alpine Ski Champ i onship s on Jan. 30 has formally been ruled 
an accident, after a two-week investigation by the Fagle County sheriffs 
office in Colorado. No charges will be filed against the Vail Associates 
worker who was working with the cable at the course finish fine when the 
Spanish prince skied into it. (AP) 


Lafayette; Bucknefl, Le- 
high, Colgate and Davidson (which 
has since dropped to Division HI) 
— all small schools with strong 
academic reputations. In 1990 
Fordham ana the UJS. Military 
Academy will join, broadening the 
geographic scope of the conference, 
which wiD also expand to mdnde 
all varsity sports. 

“The Colonial League puts us in 
competition with people like us," 
said Fred Dunlap, athletic director 
at Colgate. “It will stimulate rival- 
ries. Our schools are not without 
ambition. And sports provides a tie 
with the alumni. It can be a classy 
and positive public relations tod.” 

As a checks-and-balances system 
for the Colonial League, a faculty 
committee of deans from the mem- 
ber schools mil share confidential 

financial and other info rmation on 

a regular basis. The committee will 
monitor such things as whether 
boosters are involved to an inap- 
propriate extent and how much is 


Pittsburgh, Case 
in Cleveland, Emory m Attain, 
Johns Hopkins, Brandeis and 
Washington University of Sl 

Louis, Missouri. 

“It costs more money with trav- 
el,'’ Oliva said “But no one dreams 
of making money in tins endeavor. 
My attitude is that sports are a 
piece of the educational business. 
Coaches are teachers, and we can 
learn so much from sports. My job 
is to keep it in perspective." 

Oliva said that sports p rog ram s 
gave NYU an added dimmtiri 
making it more attractive to alumni 
and prospective students. 

Although the annual applicant 
pool of a ppr o x im ately 15,000 has 
remained fixed, Oliva said, the 
number of student applicants with 
an background in- 

creased from about 200 to 3,500 a 
year. 

OKva acknowledged that there is 
an anti-sports segment at any uni- 
versity, those concerned that ath- 
letics at any level axe overempha- 
sized. 

“They fed h creates an imbal- 
ance,” he said. “But with ns, the 
interest does not depend an winning 
or losing, just being. For a student 
who wants to study medkane or law 
to choose a university because die 
football team wins is ridiculous." 


Cofleny said. “Locally, we re- 
ceiveda tremendous amount of ex- 
posure. Last year, we had our larg- 
est freshman class and I think it 
was partly because people knew 
who we were." 

CaDeaiy has also been able to 
negotiate larger radio and cable- 
tdevison contracts as a result of 
that favorable exposure. 

Still, these are rewards Marist 
did not reap before Smrts arrived. 
CoUeary said that Snrits was a good 
role model, too. not just a basket- 
ball mercenary; he was a B student 
who made the Dean’s List four 
tin** CoBeary thinlra that recruits 
underetand that Marist is sot ready 
to sacrifwT its academic principle 

for a winning tram 

But he also admitted chat win- 

mentnf ahmrni an^hotaters. 

Marist is finishing the second 
year of a two-year probation for 
recruiting violations. The viola- 
tions, however, had nothing to do 
with the ircnritmeat of Sndts. 

At Fordham, Frank McLaugh- 
lin, the athletic director, said that 
some ulmnfri were worried that 
joining the Colonial League meant 
that the school was de-emphasizing 
athletics. 
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Louisville Edges 7th-Ranked Florida State in OT 


Bat it happens. Brian CoUeary, 
the athletic director at Marist Col- 


lege m Poughkeepsie, New York, is 
coping with the residue of success 
the school's basketball team has 
had in the past four years. 

The success can be attributed air 

most entirety to Rik Softs, at 
7-foot (2.1 -meter) center from 
Netherlands who was a basketball 
novice when he came to Marist but 
matured into aprospect selected by 
tiie Indiana racers in the first 
round of the National Basketball 
Association draft last spring. 

Smits became a drawing card 
during his college ca reer. 

Marist get lucrative playing 
at Madison Square Garden. 

“There is no question we used 
Rik Shuts to fadp our program,” 


Th* Associated Pros 

The Louisville Cardinals 
the Florida State Seminoles, 78-' 
Thursday when freshman reserve 
Everick Sullivan node a 3-pdnl 
shot with one second left in over- 
time. 

LouisviQe, ranked No. 10 by The 
Associated Press writes' pod, had 
lost its preriots two games, against 
seventh-ranked Florida State at 
home, 81-78, and UCLA, 77-75, on 
a last-second goaltending caD. 

The victory in Tallahassee 
moved Louisville, 18-5 overaB, 
bade in from of the Seminoles in 
the Metro Conference standings at 
7-1. Florida State, 19-3 overall, is 7- 
2 m the conference. 

Florida State overcame a five- 
point deficit in the final 11 seconds 
of regulation to tie it at 69-afi. 

Sufixvan with 17 point* 

and Par ris Effison had 16 points 
and eight rebounds. Tat Hunter 
had 19 points and 15 rebounds for 
Florida State and George McCloud 
scored 18 paints^ 


Arizona 9$, Southern CaBfoni* 
70: In Tucson, Arizona, Anthony 
Cook scored 31 paints on 12-for-14 
shooting and had 12 rebounds as 
No. 2 Arizona handed Southern 
raiirnmia its 12th straight loss in 
Padfio-10 Conference play. 

Arizona (19-3, 13-1) led 28-24 
before outscoring the Trojans 11-4 


TOP-20 BASKETBALL 


in the final six minute* of the first 
half. 

Illinois 75, Mkhion St 56: In 
East Lansing , 


Battle scored 19 paints and 
Hamilton got 17 as fifth-ranked 
Illinois won easily in Big Ten ac- 
tion. 

Illinois (21-3, 8-3) jumped to a 
39-18 lead with 5:05 left in the first 
half. Steve Smith scored 19 points 


for Michigan State (12-9). 
North Carolina 99, Wal 


99, Wake Forest 
7& In Ctapd HE, North Caxofina, 
the Tar Hods, ranked eighth, shot 


67 percent from the field and, led 
by Steve BudmalFs 21 points, rout- 
ed Wake Forest (11-11). 

Nath Carolina (21-5) stayed 
within a half-game of North Caro- 
lina State m the Atlantic Coast 
Conference at 7-3. 

Michigan 8< Ponhe Tflb In Aim 
Arbor, Michigan. Oka Rice soopd 
21 points and Rmacri Ro bi nson 
had 19, as 13th-ranknd Michigan 
pulled away in the second halt to 
beat Purdue and bring its Big Ten 
record to 7-4. 

The Wolwrines (19-5) kd 3342 
before scoring seven straight points 
to start the second halt Purdnc(lO- 
14. 3-8) never got doscr than fa 
after that. 

West VfagUa 88,MMMfeMfa 

S: In Morgantown, West Vngnaa, 
the 14dtrrttltedM(»niainiBea,imr 
beaten in 2Q games, unloaded on 
Massachusetts for their 14th 
straight Atlantia- 10 victory. . 

Herbie Brooks and Tracy Shel- 
ton each soared 14 points for West 
Virginia. 


Safari ^ CMBtaria 7t fa 

Berkley, California, TeddUda* 
scored 25 points and Eric tUmao ; 
added 17 asStauftad^rantel CRh, 
HoktrouWe defeating Calfcp- 
nia, in PadfiO-10 play. 

Stanford CZO-S^ lV3)hnnpedoid 
to a 15-4 lend and fcd46-30tt 
halftime. 

Leonard Taytor dtot 1Mor{20 
from the fiHd and scared 33 poima 
for California (17-9, 8-6). ” 

NcMda-lAi VdgM 9& San Jon 
St 66: In San Jose, CaBzomia, Da- 
vid Butter aoorad 20 pobtt nd 
Barry Young tad 19 as Nevada- 
Lis Vegav rankedNo- 
16-2 ran hi tite fint half to break 
away and defeat San Joes State h 
its 12th straigh t loll. ; . 

tta Rmmin’ Rnbdg (l7-6)kad 

fte Big Wert atll-i. ‘ 

San Joee <5-18. 1-13), j 
seventh game stoocTQj 
thBteamJaa.l8,im«i 
uy Johnsons 23 poaata j 
bounds. - 
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PAUL ROBESON 


By Martin Bound Duberman. 804 
pages. S24.95. Alfred A. Knopf, 201 
East 50th Street, New York, N. Y. 
10022. 


Reviewed by 
Arnold Rampersad 


pictures such as “Show Boat" and “The 
Proud Valley.” 

Then, at the height of his international 
fame, Robeson began to speak out in 
defense of radical socialism and the 
righ ts of black Americans. For this au- 
dacity, exercised again and again during 
one of the most neurotic eras in Ameri- 
can political history, he was not only 
shoved off his pedestal but also hounded 


I N CHOOSING as the epigraph to his 
book some lines from Othello’s fam- 
ous suicide speech (“Speak of me as I 
am; nothing extenuate, / Nor set down 
aught in mafice”), Martin Bauml Duber- 
man appears to suggest that the stray of 
Paul Robeson, which he relates compre- 
hensively here, is a tragedy. To many 
people — perhaps to most — this would 
be a curious c onclusion. The name Paul 
Robeson conjures up images at booming 
laughter and deep-voiced song, physical 
and emotional vitality, mtefiigeace and 
an indonritability of spint — anything 
but tragedy. 


into an abyss of mental instability from 

1 the last 


which he never escaped. He lived ' 
decade of his life in virtual seclusion, a 
pathetic figure. 

Did Robeson, like Othello, possess a 
“tragic flaw” that accounts for his fall? 
In truth, he was not a god, although he 
often looked and sounded like one. Pro- 
digioudy gifted by nature as an athlete, a 
scholar and a singer, he appeared to 
some intimates rather languid, even ” 
Married to a devoted, intelligent 
Eslanda Cardozo Goode, trim pushed 
him into fame, he was also a compulsive 
womanizer; or, more accurately, a com- 
pulsive white-womanizer. 


On the other band, he certainly fdL 
An All-American in football and elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa at Rutgers C18), 
Robeson graduated from the Columbia 
University Law School, starred in two 
important plays by Eugene O’Neill, 
launched himself as a singer in New 
York with a concert of spirituals that 
introduced to the world one of the most 
mellifluous voices of the century, and left 
an unforgettable screen impression with 


Normally charming and forgiving, he 
also showed an almost incomprehensible 
stubbornness when he finally took a 
stand. In no way was Robeson more 
intractable than when he decided at last 
that communism was the best hope of the 
black masses, and that the Soviet Union 
was the finest of nations because of its 
enlightened policies toward its minorities 


by revelations about Stalin's mass kill- 
ings. In electing to suffer acutely rather 
than set the Communist Party (which he 
never joined) at a distance, he seemed 
sometimes mare zealous than the party 
itself about its rights. 

And yet almost no one who knew 
Robeson considered him too proud or 
arrogant. IBs amazing standards of po- 
litical loyahy, his wiumguess finally to 
sacrifice all for the cause, these seemed to 
flow naturally, if mysteriously, from a 
spirit whose dimensions appeared to 
dwarf that of almost all other men. Even 
after his years of research, Doberman 
does not pretend to understand fully the 
chemistry of Robeson’s spirit, and espe- 
cially how a easiness, even an admitted 
and chmnic- tyck of trust in dealing with 
others, coexisted strangely in him with 
an astounding faith in huma n nature , 
which WiLB. Du Bois, for one, identi- 
fied as the key to Robeson's character 
and to his grievous disappointments. 

Although Robeson’s various record- 
ings i 
of im 

almost archival sense, u uus tme 

triump hs and his sorrows, be lives again 
in much more of the complexity and 
abundance and beauty with which he 
graced America in bis time. 


By Alan Truscott 

A, 


ty to the Soviet Union was unfazed by 
news of the Nazi-Soviet pact, untouched 


Arnold Rampersad is the author of a 
two-volume biography of Langston 
Hughes. He wrote this for The Washington 
Post 


TECHNICAL Shawm of high or- 
. der was brought off by tte defenders 
cm the diagramed deal played in the 1988 
Spring Nationals in Buffalo, New Yack. 
Sbdy the diagram and consider whether 
you would choose to play or defend three 
hearts after the lead of the spade three 
West was due to fail by one mdt in three 
diamonds, but North's delayed takeout 
double landed Ms partner in three beans. 
The defease would have prcvaflod easily 
after the lead of the queen of d ia monds , 
for after taking the emmand and roade 
wimras, East leads a s pade and West 
produces an uppeicul by ruffing with the 
heart queen, u might scan that South is 
on top after the actual spade lead. But 
West was Ralph Katz of Chicago, who 
frequently makes magic with tiie cards. 
When his partner played the kmg and ace 
of spades, he raffed the winner to lead a 
diamond. Whatever South did, the de- 
fense could score a trump trick. If he 

fmi w wj will liiplnnn WnttoniUvintlM 

did not cover. East would win toe nest 

West to uppercut effectively by playing 
die heart queen. The contract cannot be 
madeif West rufEs the second trick, audit 
cannot be beaten if he does not. Note that 
East coold not return a low spade at the 
second trick to force a ruff because South 
tad deveriy played the four an the first 
trick; tearing the position of the deuce in 
doubt 


RI6WT MOW, MV PITCHER'S 
MOUND 15 COVERED WITH SNOW, 
BUT PRETTY 5Q0N IT'LL BE 
SPRING, AND I'LL BE THROWING 
THAT FIRST PfTCH... 
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LOOKING *BKWAW? 
JDWiNTHtAfiAW- 
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BEETLE BAILEY 


DOONESBURY 


WHAT ARB 

aobucajupb 

you arm- 

OF BUSH. FOR. 

i M6,HflKver? 

PBLBASe 

Nt3CTA4Sar. 

fm 

BP 



DENNIS THE MENACE 



Un tiB i t fcllww lour J um Mf, 
cm MO* to soeft square to farm 
tour trfnary worts. 
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*1 usedtdhm/ea ROCK COLLECTION, 
BUT THEN I GOT A SLINGSHOT." 


Tratradny** 



WHEN YOU PAT A 
| MAN ON THE SACK 
HE OFTEN E WPS 

up wrm thus. 
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Now arrange me drdod Mtm » 
fbrmthaauprtaeanswtr.MWS- 
gaMed by H» cartoon. 
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I Junt** DOUGH F1XJOO LEAVEN UTMOST 
I Answtr a cen r mx ukn DctwBw; a traffic cOP Md » 

(Hm-A monologue 
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HE HAD LOVED TN “VBN" 
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jfor Z7.S. Olympic 
|< Committee Meeting 


By Christine Brennan 

• ’• Washington Pest Service 

PORTLAND, Oregon — The 

U.S. Olympic Co m mitte e , which 
sever has bees known for creating 
or encomagiag Jrama at its qua- 
drennial aitMesily find g 

iisdf at the center of all lands of 




i It began three days of meetings 
[Friday that w£D feature the unvcil- 
Sing of a. top-secret report on the 

• f,«^ore of the U.S. Olympic move- 
J ivent, an ejection challenge to an 
lafl-male officer slate by a hlimfc 

• woman, a visit from Joan Antonio 
| Samaranch, president of the Inter- 

• national Olympic Committee, the 
'w*mg ca the biggest budget in 
[USOCbutoiy and the certam ap- 
iproval of a. UJL-Soviet random 
; drug-testing pact 

, These may be the most impor- 

■ tant USOC meetings until the mm 
[ cl the century. 

. Herat years ago, the USOC bod 

■ to deal with reorganization after 
[ the passage of the Amateur Sports 

• Act. Nrnfe years ago, the orgatriza- 
| bon had to vote on fonner Presi- 
Tlent Jimmy Carter’s call for a boy- 
cott of the Moscow Sommer 
Olympics. 

Now, it will see its future shaped 
by the imvafiog of the Olympic 
Overview Commission's report 
rtbrnng: Sunday's executive board 
’'meeting. ‘ 

v" George Stc m hna m er. owner of 
'basebaffs New York Yankees, was 
.^fcjnnan of (he overview cooums- 
aon for the past year. Every time 

• he was asked what his report would 
[ say, be said he wouldn’t comment 

Dealing with the recammenda- 
„tions will be a top parity for the 
. ]JSOCs new officers, who will be 
' elected Saturday. Hdmkk,theDes 
„ Moines. Iowa, lawyer who has led 
the USOC for nearly four years, 
’has been nominated to keep that 
Job for another term. USOCprea- 


dents are not allowed to have more 
than one four-year term, bit Hel- 
mick look over as head of the 
USOC a couple weeks into the last 
four-year term after the death of 
Jack Kefly in March 1985. So be 
now could assume a full term. 

WiHye White, a five-time Olym- 
pic track and fidd star (1956-72), 
was nominated by petition after no 

woman appeared on the slate of 
officers. 

LeRoy Walker has been nomi- 
nated as treasurer and Charles Fos- 
ter as secretary. 

The executive board also will 
vote on the fate of Baaron Pit- 
tenger, the beleaguered USOC ex- 
caTtive directccr who wants to keep 
his job in the face of recent opposi- 
tion. An agreement apparently has 
been struck in which he win stay on 
through 1990, then give way to a 
new executive director. Pr ttenger , 
64, has been with the USOC ■«!« 
1977. 

The USOC also will vote on a 
new four-year budget of nearly 
$249 million, nearly $100 mil- 
lion from the previous fair-year 
budget- 
's Bosh Backs Atlanta’s Kd 

President George Bush wants the 
1996 Summer Olympic Games to 
be hdd in Atlanta, The Associated 
Press reported Friday from Wash- 
ington. 

He met Thursday with Samar- 
anch, president of the International 
Olympic Commi ttee, to hdp the 
dor’s bid. The site will be 
in September 1990. 

Meanwhile, Lake Placid officials 
anno unced that they would seek, the 

US. Olympic CoumutteeTs nomina- 
tion as a potential host for the 1998 
Winter Olympic Games. Other 
Amencan cities vying for the Games 
are: Denver; Salt Lake Qty, Utah; 
die Reno-Taboe area of Nevada; 
and Andborage, Alaska. 


BASKETBALL 


l Standings 


- EASTERN CONFERENCE 

AHnaHc DtvWM 
• W L Pet OR 

Mew York S3 17 440 — 

" PhUodetoNa 28 30 JB3 ' 4 

Boston 23 25 47? • 

Washington 18 2? « IK 

, NewJarsev II 31 JO WV» 

, Chor lotto n I SI tM 

C W W l PliMw 

, dnutimf -w— v-jT-n --JF?— — " 
, Detroit 31 1* Jt7 2 

; MJtaewkae 31 14 JM m, 

, Atlanta - 30 » All 7» 

. CNoaga 2S 2S SB V 


FAR WEST 
Air Fore* 54. Wyumtns 53 
Arizona *3. Southern Cat 70 
Arizona St 93. UCLA M 
Bata SL ?a Neuado-Rano TO 
Brighton Young U, TarafrEl Paso 74 
Fresno St. SI, UC Santa Bartons 5?. OT 
Hawaii 73. San DJego St 60 
liUa 70. Montana St 51 
Idaho St K N. Arizona 74 
Montana Si. E. Washtaetan 7? 

NawrLas Vagus 95. San Jasa St. 44 
Now Monica 7». Utah 7* 

Orman St 83. Wash (natal St 70 
Stanford 97. OalHomla 71 
U.S. Intarnattaaol 127. Point Lama 114 
UC Irvtna ns. J’adflc -U_ 92. -07 - — 
Utah St 9a At Harlan 51. BO 
Washington 7*. Oregon 69 


. Indiana 

11 » 

329 

WESTERN CONFEREECE 
MtamtDMHon 

> 

W L 

94 

• Houston 

29 IS 

j«17 

i Utah 

30 30 

JM 


26 21 
at a* 

JB 

230 

vjtan Antonia 

12 25 

•271 

Miami 

5 42 
Pacific Dtahtoa 

■rot 

•-'LA.Lnfeers 

32 U 

473 

• Phoenix 

20 17 

430 

• Seattle 

29 I? 

M4 

• GoMsnSMta 

27 20 

474 

i Portland 

25 22 

432 

• Sacramento 

14 24 

an 

• LA. cupper* 

11 29 

230 


. Phoenix 30 17 AM 2 

. Seattle 2? IP M4 SVi 

• Gabion Stata 27 20 .57* 5 

I Portland 25 22 JBt 1 

• Sacra me nto , 14 34 292 life 

• UL Cupper* 11 39 230 22VS 

• THURSDAY’S RESULTS 

. MHwaofeet 27 H 29 34—114 

r CNcago ~ M 21 2? 43— 117 

i Jordan 14-2617-18 50, Grant 8-182-4 18; SDana 

• M044 28, KrvstVowtak V-174A24. RtBaaadK 
' /Mwoutac M (Kmtkowlak 18), Chlcnoo 44 

• (Cartwright. Jordan U. Assists: Milwaukee 
i a (Prossov 1U. Ortcwro 30 (Vincent 01. 

i Mfemri 25 M II 23—04 

■ Data* - 24 31 23 n— n 

■ Btactcmos 4-15 « 17. Oonokhoft 7-12 WM; 

' Eduordo s-19 M lATho mp eon W 7-10 13. Re- 
*■ bo nwts: Miami 50 (Thompson U), Dallas 57 

(Dsnahtanm Assists: Miami 24 (Edwards 
5L Dallas 20 (Harpar 7). 
r'Bodoa HME 34—114 

l Mao 33 31 31 33—129 

■ Molono U-2S 14 34. Stockton Ell 6-6 22; 

■ McHoto 10-14 4-7 24. Alms MO KMO 25. Ra- 

• bowMta Boston 44 (Perish 13). Utah 44 (Mo- 
’ imlii.Asdsts: Boston i9(Ataoo5).Utah34 

• (Stockton W. 

1 QeUu Slats 3? 33 30 XI 13-143 

i LA CBpmts 35 3) 30 25 7-WR 

1 ap’lta M0 11-15 29, Richmond 10-11 7-727: 

I Ntoftm 11-23 0-11 A CSmWi U-3) 74 29. 

1 B shnaaas: Oaiatn State 64 (OSndtti 71. Los 
I Aiwta 75 (Normal 15). Assfarta: Cotan 

• 5)ata29 (Richmond Vl.Los Ananias 32 (Nbnn 

» Ml. 

I Dstrstt- ' . 882 71—95 

1 Inrmnimlii 17 2V 22 14—01 - 

. LMmhsor 10-1504 20, Dumars 1043 04 20. 
-Johnson M7 *830; Redman 5-6 00 18. Ro- 

> booads^Oatnlt51(ltadrmail51,Socraminto 
1 il (Thnrapoon lg. Assists: Datratt23 (Thom- 
1 at M|. Socramonta 14 (MeCrav SI. 

> Lm Anodes 24 » 24 24-IU 

1 Porttad 14 24 32 27— Ml 

I Htartny 14-17 M 28. Gras a 3-» 1741 2L 
1 Drexler 9-T7 4-7 24 Karsav 982 24 2L Ra- 
] tautds: Los A n oolss 57 (Thompson 12). Port- 

lend 47 (Karsav 71. Assists: Los Ancntas 21 
(Coapar 71. Portland 20 (Portsr 51. 

J Selected Cotteqe Scores 

I EAST 

| Cotato 58. COnhius 55 
I ouqmbm 109, Gsares WasMnetan 90 
t Ita l ioid 44 Niagara 42 
— karahb asd. 84 St Fronds. NY 02 

“aunt st ManrEMd. 92, Coot Connocticut 
nu. 3174 

I Robert Marrts »i Woansr 77 
I ,M«n6 74 Maim 49 
( SL Frandv fta 94 Monmouth, H_J. » 

■ Tempt* ML Rhode (stand 44 

I Wsol Virginia SO, Massochwotts 55 


HOCKEY 


NHLStancBngs 

WALES CONFERENCE 
PatrfcK Dhrtsioa 
W L T Pta CF OA 
Ptttsburah 32 20 5 49 262 238 

NY Rowan 29 21 0 44 227 305 

Washington 22 22 10 44 213 199 

Ptdtadotptila 28 28 3 59 222 201 

Now Jersey 21 27 10 a 213 3* 

HYlstandgn 20 34 3 43 187 234 

Adams Division 

Montreal 39 IS 4 84 232 173 

Boston 24 24 11 59 200 193 

Buffalo 24 27 4 SB 215 228 

Hartford 24 28 4 52 204 198 

Quobac 21 33 « 41 2W 257 

CAMPBELL CONFERENCE 
Norris DhrMan 



W 

L 

T 

PIS 

OF 

G* 

Detroit • 

36 

24 

9 

51 

230 

220 

St. Louis 

21 

27 

10 

52 

201 

214 

CMcooo 

21 

31 

7 

49 

227 

248 

Minnesota 

11 

27 

13 

49 

193 

218 

Toronto 

M 

34 

5 

41 

145 

237 


Snnrflte Dtvtsten 



Catoarv 

41 

11 

8 

90 

240 

148 

Lob Annies 

29 

23 

5 

45 

291 

254 

Edmonton 

29 

25 

4 

44 

2SD 

227 

Vancouver 

34 

29 

7 

55 

197 

1*5 

Winnipeg 

It 

21 

10 

44 

214 

252 


I SOUTH 

I WotW ColL u, Davtasan 77 
l Cofcor 6X Coastal Carolina 41 
I Corwin Bt. 79k 5, Card loo SL 78 
I Dataware St. lOLWtanm St KH, OT 
l Bast Camilla coma«*a u 

I *wihwii 4I» JH u n Pfr S l mt w m a M 

l p«|*Vta St SL ContmorY 73 
I J^Orty U BlucflcM Cell, 42 
1 J*frtann Taoi 9t Lamor » 

1 IfubvtU a 74 Florida S*. 77. OT 
I tarcar n Hmttan Baattst 73 
L. NC Utatstad 94 McNsaft St 83 
xw LauMano 77, Stsphan F Austin 42 
»rth CaroHita 99. Wok* Fa ft# H 
r* 5*vth Alabama 94 W. KantacfcV 92. OT 
T«a»-San Antonio 94 Station 84 20T 
TM^aHanaoM 19. Furnwi 42 
Wvlflta 92. VMI JV 

„ MIDWEST 

CtatoMan WZi 4 IHtoota 100. OT 
Broke 54 linnots St 48 
Evansville 84 xavtar, onto *2 
HUMS 74 MkMaan SL 54 
WfOta. HL 14 Butisr 8* 

MlOrioan U, Perdue 70 
Nairo Dame 14 La Sana 78 
St umb 74 Dayton 59 

SOUTHWEST 

Arkansas 5L 64 Pan Amrrtcan 40 
5W T«*cs St To, TnOHUVntai 44 
Sam Houston SL 87. Norm Tna 75 
Tuhn a, wictiita SL 9 


THURSDAY'S RESULTS 
Moafraal 3 2 2—7 

Ph lta ds lpM a 1 3 g-4 

Courtndl (15). Corson 2 (2D), vvattor (12). 
Naaiund 125), Smith (25). Skradtand (■); Sut- 
ter (211. Toochat 2 (301. Prooo (2a. shots as 
pool: Montreal (on HaxfoN) IWM-31! Pldt- 
adalphta (on Hayward) 11-1 1 1 28 
SL Leals 1 ■ *— 3 

9LY. ishmdars i 4 *— 7 

Trattier (Ml. Larson (8), La Fontaine 2 (31). 
Korr (8). Wood W.Detearao (11); P-Caval- 
IM (4). Hun 2 Qn.SMsaaml: st. Laud (an 
Hrudev) 8-1 VI 8— 29; New York Ion Milton) *- 
18-11—24 

(MbK I • l-» 

Vnmnni V 1 2—3 

Tontl (23). Wordmark (4), Sandtak (M); 
Padduany (31). Fortier (15). Shots oa float: 
QuetMCton McLean) 18-1MG-3B; Vancouver 
Ian Tuofuitt) 14-11-17—41. 


TRANSITION 


SEATTLE— Named John M cNum oro ad- 
vtna scout. 

TEXAS — Announced that Pate Incawbrtla, 
outfielder, tost his arbitral Ion coxa. 

Itamonl Laoflat 

CINCINNATI— Asraed to terms with Eric 
Davls.mitftotar.and Tom Brawnlrw.pttchsr. 
on one- Year contracts. 

MONTREAL— Stoned Brtan HoUnon-alteh- 
er. to a awnar contract 

PITTSBURGH— Homed Or. Richard 
weehstor medical saocMMas amsuHant. 

BASKETBALL 

Nattoaal Basketball Association 

LA dippers— Nomed Joe Roberts essb- 
tont coodv 

FOOTBALL 

Ngttenal FMtbaH loom 

CLEVELAND— Homed Hot Hunter otten- 
sfve fine coach and Paul Lanhem special 
teams csordlnotor. 

KANSAS CITY— Namsd Dove Reddlno 
strength and cendfflontafl oooeh. Soned An- 
tftonv Grieg* and George Cooper. Mnebocfc- 

Ml AAAI — Signed Ernest GUeen corner- 
boe>. and mere Logan, running back. 

PHOENIX Ho m ed BIU JoDfco tulHtmo 
•coot 

SANDIBGO— Signed Joel Patten, ofienslve 

tackle, to a feimyear contract. 

TAMPA BAY— Stoned Kerwto BeH. auor- 
tertxKk; Robert Smith, defensive end; BWr 
Knighton, numer; AMtton Baraev, wide re- 
ceiver. and Charles (Hodman and Marvin 
Marsh, rumbie bocks. 

COLLEGE 

COLORADO STATE— Named Tim Salem 
assistant football coach. 

COLUMBIA Nam ed Erv Chambliss de- 
fensive backs oeach and Jim Morgraff offen- 
sive Hne cooch. 

EAST CAROU NA— Tam Tubcrvllfe, assis- 
tant basketball coach. re s fenedL 

EDIHBORO— Announced the restonofien 
at Jim Sim. men's baskettmUcoadbcffectlve 
at the end ot the season. 

GEORGIA TECH— Named Kant Hill assis- 
tant athletic director tor student develop- 
ment. 

MANSFIELD H o m ed Brace P e ddle aa sb - 
tanr Baseball coach. 
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Hershiser to Get $7.9 Million 

1^5“^ |*lta-l«.|Sta«y«,|ggS 

The Bucks « w £L?sf£ 

These are the 21 major league baseball players whose guaranteed Hershiser ] 
ff/iH/i? 19S9 income — salary, attributable deferred payments and pro-rated Dodgers want 

OtAJU Udid* share of signing bonus — - is S2 million or more, like Gooden, 

* Dan OmtmhrTTv lidwl IQKQ nlaru nnth C. I Am c «c I nAnM Kihh Vs 



By Murray Chass 

New York Tunes Service 

NEW YORK — In the latest, 
md presumably last phase of base- 
ball leapfrog this off-season, Orel 
Hershiser and the Los Angdes 
Dodgers have collaborated on the 
richest three-year contract ever 




f , 



Orel Hershiser, now the hi^test paid player m basehaD lastory. 



Just before they were to confront 
each other in salary arbitration on 
Thursday. Hershiser and the Dodg- 
ers agreed to a $7.9 million contract 
that wifi pay the pitcher a 51.1 

mil Hon signing hpnns and -cnlaricc 

of $2.4 mnK^ n [ millinw and 

$?. 8 miHirm 

Herafaisex’s leap to the top of the 
1989 can-yon- top-tins salary scale, 
powered by the best two-month pe- 
riod a pitcher ever has bad, came 
just 24 hours after Roger Clemens 
received S7J minion for three yean 
from the Boston Red Sox. And 
only last week, the Mets gave 
Dwight Gooden S6-7 million for 
three years. 

In other arbitration devdop- 
menis, Pete Incaviglia <rf Texas last 
lm* fetoa/Tbc ANoduai Frra ^ ca8e > leavina him with a 
n hawhall McTnrv $475,000 salary instead of the 
i “aseoall rastory. jg^.OOO he soiW and the On- 

enmati Reds settled with two play- 
ers, negotiating a $1,025 miHvm 
salary with Tom Browning after 
they already had argued thar case 
before an ar bit ra tor Wednesday 
and agreeing to give Eric Davis 
$135 milli on 

The salaries of Davis and 
Browning mean that 108 players 
will earn $1 nrillirm or mote (hi* 
year. 

Incaviglia was the last of 50 play- 


21 Earn at Least $2 Million a Year 

Veur Yorl Timer Se nit* 

These are the 21 major league baseball players whose guaranteed 
1989 income — salary, attributable deferred payments and pro-rated 
share of signing bonus — is $2 million or more, 

Dan Qmsenberxy, whose listed 1989 salary with Sl Louis is 
$68300, appears on the list because of the 1989 value of his 
guaranteed Kansas Gty contract that the Royals continue to pay. 

Orel Hershiser, Dodgers — $2,766,667 
Dan Quisenbeny. Royals— $1515362 
Cal Ripken, Oxides — $2,466,667 
Dwight Gooden, Mets — £2,416,667 
Gary Gaetti, Twins — S2.400.000 
Tim Rice, Red Sox —$2359.748 
Ozzie Smith. Cardi n als — $2340,000 
Ride Sutcliffe. Cubs — $2340.000 
Eddie Murray, Dodgers — $2331,062 
Roger Clemens, Red Sox — $2300,000 
Don Mattingly, Yankees — $2300,000 
Gary Carter, Mets— $2,198,572 
R. Henderson, Yankees — $2,120,000 
Wniie Wilson, Royals — $2,112305 
Tim Raines, Expos — $2,104,889 
Andre Dawson, Cubs — $2,100,000 
George Brett, Royals — $2,009,198 
Jack Clark, Padres —52,000.000 
Keith Hernandez, Mets — $2,000,000 
Dale Murphy. Braves — $2,000,000 
Kirby Puckett. Twins —$2,000,000 


os in arbitration who were eligible 
for the first time. The players 
emerged with salaries that repre- 
sented a 137 percent increase over 
their 1988 pay. 

The first-timers a year ago had 
their salaries increase by 126 per- 
cent. Incaviglia’s loss left the play- 
ers with fire victories in arbitra- 
tion, to four for the chibs. 

The rapid-fire cigning t of Clem- 
ens and Hershiser prompted a 
question: Are they, respectively, 
$800,000 and $13 million better 
than Gooden? 

Put another way, did the Mets, as 
some baseball people think, gel a 


bargain when they signed Gooden 
for $6.7 million? 

“No. I don’t think that way at 
all,” Jim Neader, Gooden’s agent, 
said. “We’re pleased with what we 
got Maybe we set the table." 

Neader said he had spoken with 
Gooden earlier in the day about the 
C lemens w gning and quoted the 
Mels’ pitcher as saying mat he was 
“happy for him." 

When Ai Harazm, the Mets* se- 
nior vice president, was asked 
whether Hershiser was $13 million 
better than Gooden, he replied: 

“Your guess is as good as mine. 
Ord Hershiser came to the tabic as 


the hottest property around De- 
cause of the kina of year he had. 

“Am I surprised he got more 
than Gooden? No. Am I surprised 
he got that much mote? Yesr 

Hershiser got more than the 
Dodgers wanted to give him, but 
like Gooden, the Los Angdes ace 
could hare become a free agent 
after the 1989 season. 

“Deep down, this is what I want- 
ed," Hershiser said at a news con- 
ference at Dodger Stadium, reaf- 
firming bis desire to remain with 
Los Angeles. 

“Now 1 can concentrate on base- 
bafi.” 

With the new contract, Hershiser 
achieved three milesiones: 

• Using the union and manage- 
ment method for determining each 
year’s pay, be will be the bighest- 
pmd player ever for one season this 
year with a figure of $2,766,667. 
The method combines a year’s sala- 
ry with a pro-rated share of the 
signing bonus. 

• Based on the same formula, he 
became the first player to sign for 
S3 million for one year with a figure 
of $3,166,667 for 1991. 

• He received the biggest raise 
ever given a player, $ 1 ,666,667 over 
his $1.1 nrilli on salary last year. 

Based on the average annual val- 
ue of the total contract, Hershisci’s 
$2,633333 ranks second to Don 
Quisenbeny’s $2,7543 17. 

The 30-year-old right-hander has 
had a checkered career, compiling 
14-14 and 16-16 records after he a 
19-3 record in 1985, his second full 
season in the major leagues. 

But last season he registered a 
23-8 record and achieved two feats 
no pitcher before him had per- 
formed: He reeled off a season- 
ending streak of 59 scoreless in- 
nings, breaking the record of 58 set 
by Don Diysdale 20 years earlier, 
and he pitched a shutout in both 
the league championship series and 
the World Series. 


Girardelli Clinches Men’s Downhill Title 


'■* . . t ' i. 





NOT SO HAPPY — Danyl Strawberry gears up at the New York 
Mete’ training camp in St Lode, Florida. The outfielder’s agent, 
Eric Goldschmidt, on TTnffsday repeated Strawberry's warning 
that he wotdd leave New York after the 1990 season unless he gets 
a contract extenaon by Feb. 20. Strawberry wffl get 51-4 million 
this year; tire Mets then will have a one-year option at SL8 tmffion. 


The Associated Press 

ASPEN, Colorado — Marc Gir- 
ardelli oTOnemborngdinched the 
World Cop do wnhill title on Fri- 
day, placing second behind Karl 
Aipiger of Switzerland. 

Alpiger posted his fifth career 
do wnhill victory, finishing in 1 
minute, 44.02 seconds, a tenth of & 
second ahead of GirardcIlL 

But, with one event remaining, 
Gzrardefii has a 34-point lead for 
the season over Helmut Hdfiehner 
of Austria in the downhOL 

Another Swiss skier, Daniel 
Mahrer, was third, in 1:44.40, and 
Franck Piccard of France placed 
fourth in 1:4431. Hdfiehner ended 
up fifth in 1:4436. 

Two of the favorites, Peter Mfifl- 
er and Pinnin Zurbriggen of Swit- 
zerland, finished well off the pace. 

Mfifier, who has won on the As- 
pen course four times, was 10th in 
1:45.00. Znrhriggcn, still searching 
for his first downhill victory since 
winning the gold medal at the 1988 
Olympics, finished 15th in 1:45.46. 

Besides claiming his first Wodd 
Cup downhill title, Girarddh also 
increased his lead over Zurbriggen 
in the overall standings. Gaining 20 
points with his second-place finish 
cm Friday, while Zurbriggen could 


Racing Drug Tests Under Fire 


By Andrew Beyer 

Washington Post Service 

A news conference this week at 
Santa Anita Park failed to resolve 
any ot the mysteries surrounding 
the positive tests for cocaine oa 
horses trained by Wayne Lukas 
and Laz Barrera, bat it did make 
tins much dear The controversy 
over drug use and drug testing in 
California is just beginning. 

Leonard Foote, executive secre- 
tary ot the CafifomiarHorse Racing 
Board, said Wednesday (hat he ex- 
pected tests on other frozen urine 
specimens to yield more such “po- 
sitives." As tins controversy grows, 
it raises at least two key questions 
with implications for the whale in- 
dustry: 

• Does ihe sprat have a reason- 
ably efficient system for detecting 
illegal drugs and enforcing penal- 
ties against them? 

• Is there a dual system of justice 
for powerful, big-name trainers 
and small-timers? 

The California brouhaha had its 
origins when a positive test for co- 
caine was found in a horse tinned 
by Roger Stein. The stewards 
promptly barred him from entering 
other horses, slapped him with a 
$2,000 fine and a six-month sus- 
pense®. 

The board recently had acquired 
new, sophisticated testing equip- 
ment. so its chemists went back to 
conduct tests for cocaine on urine 
specimens that had been frozen for 
months. Foote said that the cocaine 
by itself wouldn’t be useful for hop- 
ping horses, but suspected that it 
was being used as an ingredient in 
some kind of a drug “cocktail" — 
as cocaine and heroin were used 
years ago in a mixture called a 
speed balL 

From those batches of frozen 
samples came the positives from 
the stables of two erf dm most fam- 
ous U3. trainers, Lukas and Barr 
rera. 

Jay Privman, a tinf writer, inter- 
viewed Barrera shortly after the 
findings were announced and said 
the trmnerwas almost in tears. 

“Everybody knows my princi- 
ples and my morals,” Barrera said. 
“I’m not going to damage my work 
for so many years. It's very painful 
for a person who has pm all his life 


into this business. I’ve had two 
open-heart surgeries and never 
took any drags — that’s bow much 
I hate drags.” 


Lultas’s 


people in the 
lor the two 


was just as lm- 
alate, and most 
i fdt sympathy 
1 horsemen — 


sympathy that most certainly was 
not evident for Stein or some of the 
other small- timers whose horses 
tested positive; Nobody threw the 


The sport ought 
to ofier equal 
justice lor all, but 
the growing 
question about its 
drug-testing 
procedure is 
whether it can offer 
justice for 
anyone. There are 
many ways a 
urine specimen 
could be been 
contaminated. 


book immediately at T-»lras and 
Barrera. Unlike stein, they were 
allowed to continue entering their 
horses. 

Foote said the differe nt treat- 
ment for the trainers was based on 
the fact that the Barrera and Lukas 
positives came in races at Dd Mar 
last year, bat the case «raaHre of a 
dual standard that is patently un- 
fair. 

Moreover, there is no basis for 
the common notkai that small-tim- 
era would do most of the cheatmg 
with drags while mm with major 
stables have too much to lose to 
take such a risk. 

New Yak’s two dominant train- 
ers in recent years— Oscar Barrera 
and Peter Ferrida — won hun- 
dreds of races and tamed miltinns 


of dollars before they were caught 
using illegal med ic a ti ons . 

TbctbOTOTghbredsportooghlto 
offer equal justice for all, but the 
growing question about its drug- 
testing procedure is whether it can 
offer justice for anyone. Stem’s at- 
torney raised many issues about the 
possible fallibility of the tests dur- 
ing a 12-bonr hearing into the 
trainer’s case cm Tuesday, pointing 
out that there are many ways in 
which the urine specimen could 

haw ham CrtnlamrnatnH in itw twrt- 

ing lab. 

Many specifics of California’s 
testing procedure came under at- 
tack — as well as the so-called 
“absolute insurer rule,” which 
mandates that the trainer is hdd 
ultimately responsible for the con- 
dition of his horse, even if a drug 
hint been administered without Ins 
knowledge, 

Foote acknowledged at the news 
conference, “That rule may be in- 
equitable at times, bat we can’t find 
an alternative to it.” Even racing 
officials know they can be put on 
the defensive in cases involving 
drug positives. 

There are certainly no easy an- 
swers in the racing industry’s quest 
to police the sport, but one way to 
approach the issue might be to con- 
centrate oa looking far patterns of 
abuse by a given trainer. 

If a trainer knows of an effective 
illegal drag that can e s c a pe detec- 
tion in his state, it hardly seems 
plausible that he would use it only 
once. If Cafifocma’s testing lab 
finds a single cocaine positive on a 
horse trained by Laz Barrera — but 
finds no others in all die many 
horses he sent to the post — - it is 
probable that the positive was an 
error or a fluke. 

By contrast, when New York of- 
ficials caught Femola with three 
drag positives in a short period of 
time, that was pretty persuasive ev- 
idence of wrongdoing. 

Racing nffiraflk are only goin g to 
lose when they prosecute single; 
isolated offenses, and they are apt 
to administer an unfair yafc of 
justice; treating the Steins more 
harshly than the Baneras and the 
Lokases. They ought to concen- 
trate on finding the real cheaters 
and throwing the book at them, 
regardless of ihrir reputation 


add only one point, GirardelH has 
326 pouts to Zuibriggen’s 231 

Zurbriggen maintained that 
he must gain ground cm Girarddh 
in the three races at Aspen this 
weekend to havea shot at winning 
a record-tying fourth overall 

crown. 

Girardelli, more than a second 
slower than Alpiger at the interme- 
diate checkpoint halfway down the 
course, skied the more technical 
bottom section superbly and nearly 
caught up. 

“fwas one second behind at the 
top. and at the end I was rally one- 
tenth b ehind, ” Girarddh said. “So 
I was almost a second faster than 
he was on the bottom. That makes 
me very satiffied.” 

Girarddh called the downhill ti- 
tle “very, very important to me be- 
cause I have already won the sla- 
lom and giant slalom cups” in 
1985. 

Asked whether he would now 
relax with his big lead in the overall 
standings, Girarddh said, “1 never 
rdax.” 

Zurbriggen, unhappy with his 
run, said, “You need a bit of luck to 
make a good downhill, and I wasn’t 
as strong this year. This makes win- 
ning the overall title a lot harder — 
not impossible, but neariy so." 

Alpiger triumphed despite hav- 
ing start No. 1 — often considered 
a disadvantage but not on the icy 
surface here, which has received no 
new snow since training started an 
Tuesday. 

He said he was encouraged by a 
nearly perfect practice run on 
Thursday. 

“I slept very well last night. ” 
Alpiger said. “At 3 AJd. 1 woke up. 
I looted out the window and saw 
there was no new snow, so I went 
back to my bed happy. 

“At the top, 1 dried very, very 
wdL I made a mistake at Aztec and 
1 made another at the bottom, but 
all racers make a few mistakes." 

Alpiger, who won a bronze med- 
al in the downhill at the recently 
concluded World Championships 
in Vafl and Beaver Creek, Colora- 
do, said he might | *l |flr| ff‘ his train- 
ing schedule to reach his peak 
sooner in the season. 

“1 might want to look to January 
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Warwara Zelenskaya of the Soviet Union removes the protective 
tape from her face after a domdriQ ran at frigid Lake Louise. 


to be fast instead of February or 
March,” he said. “Two weeks ago, I 
knew my form was coming together 
for the diazmnondups. There, I 
made a mistake at the bottom of 
the course and lost by 28-hun- 
dredths. Today I won.” 

In Lake Louise, Alberta, women 
downhill racers have been suffering 
from extreme cold in training runs 
for this week aid’s competition. 

Maria WaBiser of Switzerland, 
the world downhill champion, riled 
tears of pain in the temperatures 
ranging down to minus 25 degrees 
centigrade (minus 13 Fahrenheit). 

“This is too cold," she com- 
plained. 

It had been a cold, miserable 
week for the Europeans and it has 


shown in training results. Walliser 
finished 18th in the run on Thurs- 
day. 

On the other hand, the weather 
seemed not to bother the Canadian 
women. Michdie McKendxy led a 
Canadian sweep of Thursday’s 
training ran, followed by Kanai 
Percy and Lucie Laroche. 

Michda Fiani of Switzerland, 
who leads World Cop downhill 
standings, was fourth. And frozen, 
too. 

“This is unbelievable,” she said. 
*Tve never tided in cold like this. 
Coming down it was so freezing T 
couldn’t concentrate. My body and 
my lips were really freezing. It's not 
nice skiing. I don’t like it." 
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Muja-IAt Erwa tea pushes to the finish in the 10 kflometes. 


Finnish Women 
End Up 1-2-3 in 
Cross-Country 

The Associated Press 

LAHTI, Finland — The veteran 
Maija-Liisa Kirvesniemi won the 
women’s 10-kilometer cross-coun- 
try slri race today, leading Finland 
to a 1-2-3- sweep in the World 
Nordic Ski Championships. 

Kirvesniemi, 33. skied a steady 
race in near perfect conditions in 
defeating Pirkko Maatta by 532 
seconds. Her winning time was 29 
minutes, 19.0 seconds. 

Majjo Matikainen was third in 
30: 1 19, misting the silver medal by 
only seven-tenths of a second, as 
ibe F inn* blanked the powerful So- 
viet team in the opemng event of 
the 10-day championships. The So- 
viets had finished 1-2 m the 10- 
kilometer race at the 1988 Winter 
Olympics. 

Kirvesniemi made history at the 
1984 Winter Games whim she 
swept the three women’s individual 
titles. Then known fay her maiden 
name of Hamaflainep, she capped a 
sensational season by winning the 
World Cup overall title. She retired 
Si before the 1985 season, but came 
$ back in 1987. 

I alia Shamshurina of the Soviet 
Union was fourth, 1:04.8 behind, 
cm followed by countrywomen Raisa 
s, Smetanina and Elena Valbe. 
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A Chinatown in Peril 


By Michael Richardson 

International Herald Tribune 

K UALA LUMPUR, Malays* 
— Customers at the Futt Yow 
Yuen vegetarian restaurant in Chi- 
natown here eat at marble-top ta- 
bles under cdling fans and the be- 
nevolent gaze of soapstone statues 
of Buddhist deities placed on 
shelves along one walL 
Not that local diners seem to pay 
much attention to their surround- 
ings. They come for the food that is 
consumed under the benevolent 
eye of Lee Ylng, 68, a Cantonese 
speaker who wears a diamond in 
the lobe of each ear and a green 
jade bracelet on a wrist Asked 
which of the dishes on her menu is 
most popular, she replied with a 
smile: “Everything." 

“She is right" said my compan- 
ion, a regular patron, as we tucked 
into water chestnuts, chopped 
green peppers, mushrooms, cashew 
nuts and soybean. 

Lee is the head of one cS four 
Chinese families who formed a 
kongn, or partnership, to set up the 
restaurant 29 years ago. But like 
other people who work or live m 
Chinatown, she is worried about the 
future. She fears that her rented two- 
story shophouse, so called because 
the original Chinese owners used to 
work on the ground floor and live 
upstairs, will be demolished as part 
of an offin'fll plan to modernize the 
heart of Kuala Lumpur. 

□ 


Not far from Lee's restaurant is a 
high-rise block that loans above its 
surroundings like a great white sen- 
try box. ft contains apartments, of- 
fices and restaurants. 

“That is the kind of development 
that we should not have hoe," said 
Victor Chin, an artist who lovingly 
draws old buildings in the city. He 
is sensitive about such thing s. The 
shophouse he grew up in at Kajang, 
about 10 kilometers (6 miles) south 
of Koala Lumpur, was demolished 
to make way for a U-S--styie fried 
chicken fast food restaurant 

“A city without old buildings is 
like a man without a memory," 
Chin said reprovingly as we walked 
past hawkers’ stalls laden with 
fruit, flowers, food and clothing in 
the warmth of the tropical night, 
Chinatown pulsated with nensy, 
steamy life as shoppers jostled for 
bargains. People, Chin observed, 
give neighborhoods their character. 

Cities in Southeast Asia have 
been transformed over the past two 


as economic development 
has spawned a metropolitan forest 
of towers —office buildings, hotels 
and apartments. Kuala Lumpur is 
no exception. Skyscrapers, some of 
them very graceful, have mush- 
roomed around Chinatown, adding 
enormously to the value of the 
land. 

In 1985, the Urban Development 
Authority, a government agency, 
acquired sections of Chinatown by 
decree, describing Chinatown as 
“an eyesore" that does not blend 
with the rest of Kuala Lumpur. 
Compensation was paid to owners 
at officially determined rates. The 
deadline for eviction of tenants is 
this mpn lh 

People in Chinatown wonder 
where the authority’s acquisitions 
will stop. In addition to urban re- 
newal, the agency has a mandate to 
increase the property ownership of 
Malays and other indigenous Mar 
laysians who make up just over half 
the country’s population of 17 tril- 
lion. They are known as bumipu - 
eras, a Malay word meaning “sons 
of the soil” Descendants of immi- 
grant Chinese and Indians form the 
other major ethnic groups in Ma- 
laysia. 

“Our long-term goal,” an official 
of the authority said, “is to increase 
bumiptara property ownership so 
that Chinatown, which is now pre- 
dominantly Chinese, better reflects 
the country's multi-ethnic situa- 
tion.” 

Jimmy Lim, an architect who is 
president of the Heritage Trust of 
Malaysia, a private conservation 
body, disagreed. Chinatown, he 
main mined , is one of the cosmopol- 
itan parts of Kuala Lumpur. 

“You find a lot of Indians and 
Malays working and shopping 
lhere,*so it already has quite a good 
racial mix,” he said. 


l.im said thar city authorities 
were responsive to proposals for 
restoring old buddings. He added 
that the urban development au- 
thority “is still not convinced, but I 
think we are slowly winning them 
round.” 

Malaysia, he said, was spending 
trilli ons of dollars to develop tour- 
ism. So it did not make sense to 
demolish a vibrant area like China- 
town. Singapore, be added, “made 
the Tnistalfp of lmndring down 
much of its old city to make way for 
a new one and now they are spend- 
ing a fortune to reconstruct their 
cultural heritage.” 


An Island Forever New England 


By James Brooke 

Set* York rimes Semce 

F OGO, Cape Verde — By 
reading the T-shirts on this 
island off West Africa, a casual 
viator detects a common theme: 
Brown University, The Christian 
Science Monitor, Bdchertown 
Fire Department and “Green 
Stuff — Boston Celtics.” 

New England never had colo- 
nies in Africa. But Fogo and the 
nine other inhabited islands of 
the Cape Verde archipelago could 
be valid candidates. 

in Africa's largest voluntary 
immigration to the United States, 
350,000 Cape Verdeans and their 
descendants now live in New En- 
gland. 

Back hone, on these wind- 
swept Atlantic islands 645 kilo- 
meters (400 miles) west of Sene- 
gal, Cape Verde's population 
adds up to another 350,000. 

“All the people here love 
America," a tavern keeper, Jo- 
seph Mendes Jr„ said as he served 

E atrons a rum drink known in the 
Kal Portuguese creole dialect as 
grogue. 

The Cape Verdeans’ love affair 
with New England started in the 
late 18th century, when Yankee 
whalers started coming ashore 
here — first for provirions and 
then for crews. At the time, yotmg 
men in Boston were heading west, 
shunning the dirty an d low-paid 
work of whaling. 

But for Cape Verdeans, whaling 
was a ticket out of bleak volcanic 
islands where drought and famine 
struck in regular succesaon. 

By 1816, Cape Verde’s exodus 
to New England was so great that 
Samuel Hodges, a Massachusetts 

man, established hims elf on the 

island of Brava as the United Sta- 
tes’s first consul in West Africa. 
The West Africans, mostly Cath- 
olics of mixed African and Portu- 
guese descent, managed to settle 
and prosper on the edges of 19th- 
century New England society, 
which was mainly Protestant and 
white. After whaling died out. 
Cape Verdeans worked in textile 
mills and in cranberry bogs. 

The seafaring tradition en- 
dured. As late as 1965, Heuique 
Mendes, a captain from Brava 
who disdained radio and radar, 
regularly sailed his two-masted 
schooner Ernes tina the 6.450 ki- 
lometers between Cape Verde 



Cape Verdeans plunge brio barrel of clothing sent by relatives in New E n gla n d 


Lena BrookcflbcNteYcA Tints 


and New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts. Donated to New Bedford in 
1977, the ship was died as the las 
sailing vessel to have brought im- 
migrants to the United States in 
regular service. 

With the jet age, Cape Verde's 
fledgling national airline in 1987 
began what has become one of 
Africa’s most heavily traveled 
routes: Cape Verde to Boston to 
Cape Verde. 

Last year, about 3,500 Cape 

Verdeans were issued visas to vis- 
it the United States, American 
consular officials in Praia, the 
capital, Fgrimute- Praia recently 
became a aster city of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 

“This is the only African coun- 
try with an American lobby ” a 
consular official said, pointing to 
a bundle of constituent letters re- 
ceived from Massachusetts 2 nd 
Rhode Island legislators. 

While many Cape Verdean- 
Americans vote in the United 
States, officials here are cautious 
about offering dual nationality to 
a large and influential population. 

“We want derisions to be made 
here — not in Boston,” an official 
said. 


Despite the occasional Duka- 
kis bumper gill in evi- 

dence here, officials deny any dis- 
appointment that a 

MaccnrthuSffPS man did COt 

it to the White House. 

“George Bush and I are good 
friends,” said President Aristides 
Pe reira . He recalled several meet- 
ings with Bush and two 1982 vis- 
its to Cape Verde by the then-vice 
president. 

On Fogo, where 32,000 people 
earn a precarious living on the 

life is often defined by the arrival 
of U-S. Social Security checks or 
of letters b earing checks from 
family members in the United 
States. 

The major event of the year in 
S3o Fflipe. Fbgo's 16th-century 
capital, is the arrival of the annu- 
al boat from New Bedford. By 
some egimafwt Cape Verdeans 
in the United States send home 
S25 million a year — the equiva- 
lent of 15 percent of the island 
group's gross national product. 

Eurico Antonio Baxros came 
back last November after 12 
years as a welder in Boston, first 
for General Dynamics and then 


at Cape Verde Auto Body on 
North Hampt 


pum Street. 

With his gold chains, gold 
bracelet and his new bar and res- 
taurant, he is an envied figure of 
qn^ness- “Going to America is al- 
ways difficultr Barros said, “but 
people will also dream, people 
will always have ambition. 

He added that he found i sla nd 
life improved since his departure 
in 1976. one year after Cape 
Verde gained independence from 
Portugal- 

Fogo now has a tourist bold, 
an open-air movie theater, daily 
flights 10 Praia, dectririly until 1 
AaL, a recently opened branch 
of the Bank of Cape Verde and — 
of crucial importance to Fogo’s 
100 telephone subscribers — di- 
rect-dial service to the United 
States. 

Despite the modem improve- 
ments, Fogo and Brava account 


for three-quarters of Cape 
10) 


Verde's applications of visas lor 
the United States. 

Children here, like those of 
generations before them, go to 
bed at right mid dream of far- 
away places with magical names 
like Dorchester. Brockton and 
Pawtucket 


World's Best Dressed 


US. President . 

Eapm MicMko of Japan share 
honors on the 1989 Best Dressed 


List voted on by several hundred 
e US. fashion indus- 


S 


members of the 

’.One surprise was the naming of 
lew York attorney Jdre F. Kenne- 
dy Jr., whose mother, fapdht 
Omaris, was elevated to the Best 
Dressed Hall of Fame two decades 
ago. Ik was one of die yoohger 
persons -selected, alttig with DBm, 
Pri n ces s of Wales. Also ril the 
women’s fist were: Prime Mbfetri 
Margaret Thatcher of Britain; 
Prime Mutter Bern* Bhutto of 
Pakistan- Brooke Astor, the New 


York social leader and philan t hr o- 
pist; Karate Amritage, the choi 


; choreog- 
rapher-dancer with* Ac American 
Ballet Theatre; Coantes CanOa 
Chaadon tie BriafDes, a member of 
the French champagne producing 
family; Nina Grfscom of New 
York; Caroba Herrera Jr„ the 
daughter of the New York fashion 
designer; T«nfl«n of Paris; 
Marina Patau of Italy; Blame 
Tramp, the wife of realtor Robert 
and the sister-in-law of Donald; 
and Alexandra Tbeodoncopolos of 
London and New York. Tne men's 
list also included Eric Boou, a 
Swedish-born photographer; 
Count FrWdrfc Chan don de 
BriaiBes, a French vintner and hus- 
band of Countess Camilla; Richard 
Bart, most recently thcU-S. ambas- 
sador to West Germany; Oaydoa 
r*— Iwr. the C anadian -bant co-own- 
q- of Spy magazine; Bryan Feny. a 
British singer, C hris topher (Kip) 
Forbes, an executive of Forties 
magazine and son of Malcotoa; 
Coast Pad de Ganay. a French 
businessman; Mark H a n qrt on , a 
New York interior designer, and 
Steve Martin, the American actor. 

O 

A Los Angdesjuiy on Friday 
awarded 57.25 in addition- 
al damage* to Msbtc Christian, 
Ro ck Hudson's lover, who had al- 
ready received an award of 5145 
nriniop m his suit contending that 
the late movie star failed to reveal 
to him that be had AIDS. The ju- 
ry’s decision on punitive and exem- 
plary riamagfg found that Hud- 
son’s secretary and confidant, 
Mark Mffler, acted “with malice" 
and intended to cause injury to 
Christian when he failed to tdl 
Oiristiaa that Hudson had the dis- 
ease. Soure tad omem earlier hod 
denounced toe 5145 milli on hi 
compensatory damages as exces- 
sive. Christian's lawyer urged ju- 


rors to add another Sl43offli6o, 
but the jury awarded half. , 

cr . 

MBthaS BaryshaBWiYsew «%> 
ing of "Swan Lake" wfll to lfie 
opening night attraction of the 
American Ballet The atre re woft 

^sosSSoS 

dudes New Ya* premtaa 
three works cf»iw«n®bcd a*, 
tisfe associate T>yk Tharp. 

□ 

Ttaa Ledbetter, 26. the Oft* 
nut woman accreted of seeding 
more than SjQQQ letters dmwnaag 
to kill actor Mkfcari 2. Feet, baa 
been dunged with five conns of 
mairwg terrorist threats. She had 
been retensedon 550,000 hail after 
her airttt Feb. 3: Ledbetter a£ 
edly wrote the letters because , 
was upset over Feat’s mamagei 
TVacf Pdfint 

•'••• O • > ... ' / ; 

American photographer- D«M 
C ItaukyYiri earn* of * father' 
wailing on his fioo*s coffm after the 
Armenian earthquake his won the 
annual World Press Photo award 
for outstanding newsphotofraphy. 
The entry byTuroJey, triton for the 
Black Star agency; was' times 
From 20,197 submitted by 1,287 
press photographers from 62 na- 
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ri 


> ?! 
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uons. 


Austrian writer Thoona Boro- 
tad, who deed of * heart attack 
Sunday, has forbidden the further 
sale, performance oir reading within 
Austrian hooters of any Us works, 
according tbihe wBl published in 
V i winn. Prime Fdjw . Bernhard's 
half-brother, arid be considered the 
will legal and that he and other 
relatives would not contest it -. 

' ‘ Q . 


_ Moca Stream*. 
Paraguayan leader General 
Alfredo Stmsmer. and their 
daughter and son-in law, GncMa 
and Manuel Gonzriez Lhaoiae, ar- 
rived Friday m hfiarni, with hops 


at settling 'there. Agence France.: 

I that General 


Press e reported 
Stroessner, who sought 
asylum in Braaul after the. Feb. $. 
coup, is ro meet hb ffcnniy ta 8& 
ao^Gcner^S u b ea ner’abasiflctt- f 
man son. Alfredo Hng> Stt n ea ww, r - 
and his wife, MacOa to drips* - 
Reta, the daughter of Cowd 
Andris . Rodriguez, who deposed 
Stroessner, ami also travel to Mi- 
ami within ttenffiUe*d*)a : 


PERSONAL MESSAGES ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PRINCESS NAHLA low odds ospatid 
knd of beootv 10 Efa. Dal you far 
your low an far the bsaHy yoo've 
added to my Be. And I love you so, 
nenrie rit a why. Mede, 


VIDEO N B4GUSH. Reeb ai WM 
«9 deber tapes to yoar door in 
Pbra: 45 <2 5*66. Lyot 78 CO 15 da 
& the Cot rfAnr; 93 2B 23 33 


SACKS KEAKT O F JEflg and Sort 
Jud e , once *yi -- grcsefal fadn far 
mutenim to otower cur oroyea. CA 


tt ii with deep nail the fandy of 
Gerdd F. SStt (Q_0. ~ 


. Genew) an- 

ncunaB its peem g an Fekruay 14, 
1969. 


SAMT JUDE, THAMCYOU 
far aMvinQ tty piuye/s oqbil 


! FEHiNG law? — ban 
I EOS otBvfc* in 
U mi Tifc Ptira £} 23 


eUoni? 


00. 


3 pje.- 


THANK YOU SACKS KEAIT cf Je- 
U Ihoik you St Jude, far cortnfng 
to oawv cur prayen. W M 


ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS be fish 
speoicna wali n g dciy. TcL PMSS 
46 24 » 45 or ROM£ 573033a 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


I EMPLOYMENT 


MONACO 


I GENERAL POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 


PWNOPAUrY OF MONACO 


IINTSMATKMAL POSITIONS. Afcrge ' TOP BEAUTY THH APfST. OcrBraye 
[ number cf p ud fa w of lhateiwi — ' - ^ 


idayaSnn regufarfy offered h 
Many cf them art 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TOasffiADHS 
VISITING FROM 
THE USA. 


MOVING 


1992-NOW! 


THE WT IS NOW 
AVAILABLE M MANY 

as. am on dats 

OF ISSUE 


.... Ka Irtenxsionol Harld Tn- 

bune ofltn t o nwidj; home ar offic* 
delivery m Ma nlU to n , mad an of 
Wcringlcu DXL Barton, U» Angle*, 
Sm Frandm and Man. 


Subwiption copiei are «d» flown 
tfiredly ^ ^ Ariort o ^^O moBO and 


bithelLSA, cril 

TOULFSa 

1-800-882-2884 

hi Nyw Yorfc , oM 

(212) 752-3890 


or write 

Intemdtond Herald Trfaene 
850 Third Averwe 
Nwr Yort, N.Y. 10022 
Tatew 427175 
Foe pi2) 7S537B5 


THE AMB0CAN UMVBSffY 
OF PARK 

ADULT HHJCATION 


PROGRAMS 

• MABtEUNG AND ADVSmSING 

• CNEMA AND MUSIC 

• WHUNG WOWSHOPS 

• AMB9CAN LANGUAGE 

• MOOCOMUia APPUCATIONS 

• FRENCH mOB 

• P0SONAL F»«NC1AL HAhMNG 

• KWU«AlSCe*B_ 

• TOffl 4 GMAT PREPARATION 


Conn* The American 

4 aw de New 

Telephone 47. 


Pari*. 34 aw de New ^^751 16 tail 


PHONE AW HEP MJlUOfB.,01^52 

2458. Md» a Vha .or Acoey/h toter 
Card daatean to Afghan Hef. (Eeg. 
dwrity 2BP710). 98o n V*rf t roaed 
nadm needy Afghai irfgew Thw 

Mrf. b^t HT, PO Bat 457 
i NW2 


COTE D'AZUfi, far odiw tetirentenl n 

a dean enwonnert of a *”,*)*■ 
Wwtfa b*q>*T StolegtaMag- 


All SHI. .OUT SHOWS- PScrto of 

4636 or 2400611 Alcre* rank 


interdean 


MIBMATIONAL MOVBB 
TOR A PKE ESTIMATE CAU 


AMSTStDAM 

ATHB4S 

BARCHONA 


[071^89 93 J4 


01)961 1212 
09)652 31 11 


BRBAB4 

Busses 

CADIZ 

RANKRJKT 

GBCVA 

UMSON 

MAPUTO 

MANGCSTB 

MUAN 

MOSCOW 

MUNCH 

OHSBURG 

MBS 

ROME 

VBMA 

ZURICH 


. 11)6 60 62 

0621) T 


, 11) 17 05 91 

[02)72095 63 
056) 85 67 46 
[06190)2001 
022) 43 85 30 
[Oil 961 41 41 
Oli 671 24 50 
061)7072016 
[02)415 82 41 
095) 938 20 80 
069) 141 50 36 
0781) 58267 
1)39 56 9000 
526 93 42 


02) 95 55 20 
) 363 2000 


ALLS) VAN LINES 

NCE. CANE. MONAm 
COMPAGNE GBOAIE 
BJ. 40k 06021 Pfiee Cedes. 
Teb 93.21.35.72 


HOME5HB>. SonB t raedton notes, 

baggage, an worldwide. 041 On. 

S«fcre42 81 18 81 (nenOp»4 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


Between CAP PSCRAraid 
a •TIAGEDe MABNBOS" 


In a no buWngznte. 
MRK. 13351 


vflW large Jkott to rvnnwL 


jontS^lor SJL 

I. Avenue Afterr ter 
F Q6Z3Q SANT X3HN CAP FERRAT 
Tafc 917602.38.. tat. 93761109. 


_ PENTHOUSE MHOIATIOMAI — 

Comm & uroundng areas _ 

fine s election ai homes & apartments. 

93313040- 


Cwrert penond 


MSraa MOTTAKET. Funidied sU 

r e se tme nt in high bwfina dredy on 
Apes. Seeps *. F 30000 CcO 
London (441)940 197. 


PARIS a SL'BURBS 


BARWXON. S podous , bright Broom 
via. mint oaefann. torae aaraia 

n^gflB gaaSto 43 wit 


EXCBPTKMAL ETOAE AREA residence 

an garden, leowdon, 8 now, char- 
acter, aim, sunny. Defies 4766JH72 


FRIENDSHIPS 



S* rehmi skh nodi rinom UbonwwrtnW? 
So hoben AmprOdM? 

Rufen Si* cbk 

T«L (O) 211-32 71 60 P PBiwM e r f 

fgl. 15-19 UhrcKK* am Wodienendt 
i Oaudia POsdial-Knin GwfaH 
J Intent. PartnervwwtMung tertr KMm 


), sSm, sptxtiw, 
t, iha riw^ and My, 
,asy*ee and terpen- 

wahfratfaonoonoatoW*, 


fanm, totoer, inec*™, aenssm, 
cfat- A yarng wonxm of ihwq j jn u tter. end«rfcT&w»i traJtoiwnc 
ftn-das badEgraund «d awnfertune, ee«* Frofadonenjjidea, 

ic and troairttiw, who a»4d ok> be *nda**d or eivorxad Jiier, w 


idUmsebm- 

cSi’lS 06 tifiteidwt tr RBM979S. UAtowh dtrty from 

3 pm - 7 pJTL, «*o wwhondi. 


F08TW SAIL PURCHASE. 
E&ITA1. MANAGEMENT ar 
frSUSANCEof 
REAL ESTATE PR0P9TY 


A.&EDJ. 

26 bis, BdPrmortM Onfane 
MC 98000 MONACO 
T* 91506601 Teto* 4794T7 MC 
tac 915011942 


POBTUGAL 

WO FOR OffiOE/RESromAL/ 1 
totostic raraJrudKxi mund Laban fa 
steectod ween of the Alcove. Cdl 
Satin Mem Prepertim tinted, TsL 
Lafcaa 667525 or Foe 601513- 

REAL ESTATE 

TO RENT/SHARE 

AUSTRIA 

VOteiA-S HOUSING AOWCY, Tefe 
0222/533 5063. Hodosy, Groton 31. 
botf rantafa rtufioe/fltertvlDS 

FRENCH PROVINCES 

mi 

GREAT BRITAIN 

s 

HUNUNGDONHOUSE 

Luxurious serviced irteetinenti free 

1 to 4 bateoMe in Catted London. 

Tab 01-373 4525- Tefoc 2S29X 
tab 01-373 6676 



Wjm 

ITALY 

When in Rome: 

PALAZZO ALV&AMO 

Lutwy eportraert hue with finished 
fate, ofoUb for 1 *«ek md mare 

Phan* 6794225. 679345a 

Writ* Via ddWfabra 16, 

00186 Rome. 

PARIS AREA FURNISHED 

mmuzl 



GENERAL POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS Haw teA of 

hnas Ea ciottort 
. HT, BaTm W. 
Ifayd. Oaebec. Canada H3P 20. 



many i umiJiei Many — — - — — - 
newr adwetoed and offe tox and 
ether la end ether gnrf egto Or 
regulcr tdew gne defoa cbort 
h u udred s cf pcs* gj tt ai every can- 
crnttHe Srtd, far tdl yj a tSca wns, at 
aO levefs. Free afamtton abort siis- 
s n ipde n ard tes. Write WemsHond 
Ppsidva Tuu ndai w do Prof. J. 
Mortrinots. Vleurgrt Avenue 79. B- 
1050 Bna^s. Befawn 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


GENERAL POSITIONS 
WANTED 


DOMESTIC 

posmoss available 


voduen wir a CUSCO da es r o 
/ yean 


yean aaagfrari ad pradeci 
uy ie u n aixi beacry Sees 
ndvdnag B U- i u e -o py eretdns 
end Crthodtrnie. Ejern O 
French erd A icfa Seen job.” 
table ir ter ertiong i tpc cr Deadr. farm, 
wOng to troxri. CortoC. Tcrs^ptor. 
Hed hiflfaaidi Pert Uetwheod. 
Surrey, 


FOSmONS AVAOABIE 
M CANADA 
FOftNAMCES 


Wnse: 


EMPLOYMENT 


DawEsnc 
positions wanted 


BRITISH/ ItiSH/SCQTTISH/WQSH 
natwy/ g ownte rt to ehtfcore trained 


VMrteMds SrtVkte. 4*1. Seen 
_ cy Nannies tefl, 50 
Has Ciesart. London SW1 (ornate* 
Harroch) 01-SS-105S (34 h^ GJ. 


OUH. FRIDAY # reqdwd 


argavy Q 
•b m Sms 



Mi Joan Janas 
2241 StSntakr" toad 
M e i n u> 9 3 . Ortano, Qmda 158 1X6 


,AU PAn. COOK. USMtoa BKM| la 
j tan arid- June. Exakt« reference^. 


FORMER NAVAL ofttesr, E^fah; 
anther tongoe, Idptana nina, Mb' 
irteresJipg posdion as trtar/g m i toi— / 

ess 'st-.i w ^ ^ 

dtoFna. 


BfT. 92S21 Nealy Cedex, I 


m&t frr_ te sne dion d coopettew. 

■ My' 


Ptoae sard CV and photo to 1C. 
CrdoS. Wn Vencto 146 Sots, 


HOU5BITtiN G IN. PAJ OS. Aowian, 
•town wdh experience & references, r 
6 imnihs mmieen . Ban 0605, Hrrdd , 
Tffcwn, 92S71 Neegy Cede, Fnetr. ! 
I M MANAGBB Top daa Brttoh Dj j 

soon cwAJjie for more contracts, j 
Debts + CVta c 51342S8SPUC I 


odier areas. 1 4a views Mi Zh24 ft» 
1 tan. 45 66 51 72. 


EXECimVfS AVAILABLE 


IH/S P ANISH S PE AKING 
experienced otbertnhe rnwto nt 
S5c vre do. wi 

and doraesEc Beatertieoos b i n i nntt 
lad Itefabg hips, project eiv 

noeaay astonon ror inaev 
semordhon^copamd. Im m e diate 
avafctofe y. Sd ary pins esp em e s in 
odwnce. SZXVdny a TOT/wtima 
Mdiah, USA [714) 860-2891 


GENERAL POSITIONS 
WANTED 


SWISS GENHEMAN 


and wfoe Sturiai. broad ntorate. 
Huatf in EngUv French. Gwtt™, 
tone Sp onBi. Con cook, used to 
duo AJL teb posi h on as 


BtmS-MAJORDOMO 


OiAUFFBJB 

TRAVa SECKTAEY, etc 
Safa drvtm, My eeperionced, wfl 




r ©610, WT, 

92S1 NeuSy Cedes, Pitatos. 


__ pnvts&e 

hoae/pnj perty; m 5 etogn^ Frw ce. 

Man far yci itetiag, usatenance cf 

knd vrth ponds, btowiedge of tnsdar 
equipment. Woncn for coolcnfl and 
keeping house. Woftongpapen nee- 
Erperience, rwerenaa tmd 
tos Bo* 0597, Hated Triune, 
NeuBv Cedes, fraws. 


hgh energy, rtyfa. ta — 

feodto. daw lancu, 1631 SW Yost 


hi. #101 Ptrfood. 

USA. Tel (503) 221-1459, 
6121. USA 


97205 
■ 223- 


YOUNG MAN. . 
ifawr. Spetes 


EDUCATIONAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A— CAN S Of OOL M SURREY 
seeks teadwn far Amencon qri hke i 
^odes K-I2 Some rePdaid pon- 
Ikm. Teachers needed far nwrte 
dadftrm indatfag D enwntoty, So- 
me, Mrthai ates . School Nurse in- 
terested GOYfctoKspfaasa and CV. 
to Heoefoeater, TA5B &gtnd Coih 


Sawr TW20 


9 YOU ARE A PfOfESSIQNAI. 


En^fah teacher, E you 

■ ■ , ■ you 


rienae & < ama3tto a> farther 6 art 

better route with yoaag adute. 


: noavFiao, unseen 


1RAM4G COMPANY 

NS* 

drtteqp ESP course^ 
SendS# C* Mel 
11 rue Pterier de 


toleacP^ 

pteSciv 


ENGLISH TEACHERS 

BSrrgud, Engfah Bother 
tongue. Fhmi Mme Cornel. Monday 
between 2-5p»: 434*4841 


ST QUB4T10N Bi YVBMS seek 

Engfah teo d ier s 




Teb taw 


AMBBCAN FAWLY in Mate, flmfa 
seefa fantee. 71-33 yis, to care far 
home 1 2 yr. efcf gW. Mart spec* 


TV, tenaeL Col or tend Irtter & 
to M- Sd 


Softness, 13605 SW 109 a 

Micsel a 33176 USA. 30MSM132 


AU fVUR-WAEMATE CP9*H G Core 

far taws 3 yr. ted toys, stewben New 
York Qy. faw n, toad. $1505200/ 
week de pa ii ig on expenenre. Writes 
Sewn town, 29 Wlefli Id. Mt Ki- 
wj, NY 10549 USA. 914-241- 


Nb»m 


needed to wteth 2 boys, J2 & 


in New YaA. 

,0el colecfc 914- 

cst for Mr. Hcreork 


AU PAIR Care far 2 girts er Bertetey, 


Kahn. 3108 
or. GAT -- 


hdrig GA W05 USA 


B4GUSH NANNE A MOTlfitS* 
HELPS. Nt*h Agency. S3 Otarch 
How, Sam IK toenaid far 
Teb m 711436 tan (403) 


wes. 1 

711462 


EXPBBB4CB) B4GUSH Nmfas far 
»«1 (obi from Occasional I Pier- 
rtanert Ncnrry Agency 15 Beauchcmf 
PtaoBt London S^.TAfll 225 15B. 


UK AND OVERSEAS AGENCY. 
Worth Largest an par boreoo. Abo 
mem helps, domeshes, nannies etc 87 
RsgsM S. London Wl. 439 6534 


AUTOMOBILES 


WANTED: AUTO BP MM to hands 
fan far U5 taanefadurer of ado racSo 
insJcActeon lots, wiring leads, ok. Pre- 
fer GennwksajSon. Cc* 904357- 
1186 Fau 904-25)3965 USA 


CHAUFFEUR SERVICES 


888E M OUB CHAUHSK OWEN 

ft* - - ----- 

ate, 

rtea 

240 3889. 


« oust Uttumw warm 
: Royce or Meroed ej vMe m M> 
RoridcL LBA Haw. day or water 
r. Gtel Fotea in London. C i gbu d 


wdh 


BOARD + SALARY 
er-nceenr stei 
Pmk Mat be 

Teii 42 67 06 g. 


FRENCH NAfMY 


Enpfcdy fa r_ baby _ in 
wtawfiik 


.Ttertahp; 


DOMESTIC 
POSITIONS WANTED 


21 , nan sw o tin g d riv ioc 

s oa- gter jxar t tar in IL5 . 
lrt. r>reie te refarences. 
_ jchor, Cenke de BeauM 
Hteel Rzroy, Vd Thorent Savoie, 
France. TeL W 3279JKUUJD. 


as of 


International Business Message Center 


ATTENTION EXECUTIVES 

Midi year heihaf iew ye 


buna, where acre /ben a third 
of a mSon tsodns eedrf 
ee fa mod at w h o m ore in 
bottoms* end industry, wU 
nod it. but tofax us (Farit 
613595 1 before 10 aitu, em- 
soring mat we ccet tofax yarn 
bodC erdkote wWcfi meyar 
aerSt eard yen rridi to dttrge 
it the number atd export- 
Han data and year uwsr qge 
cm toP«r w Am 48 boost. 
Heat* aha esc fade year ad - 
(fates as d tele p hon e number 
far ovr {Set. 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 


TOW BANK 

GUARANTEES 


* Verture Coped * Bed Etfate 

’ ButineB fttatc e * Letters of Cretef 

* and Skasfay Cuiiiliian fa 

AI Typi of PndecB 
hto Cttenabe Lba Funded 
Erdfan Pretested 


RHffiSmTAHVE 

Needed to ad n Ixxxm hr us 
i die Eioceseoq of these 


VBUTUSCAfnAL cara/lTAMS 


16311 Vntora Bfad- Sn8e 999 
~ mla 914 


tesdna, CdVamfa 91436 USA 
Tele* 651355 Vena* ISA 
Fax Nol: 1811 " 

Tab (818) i 


FINANCIAL 

INVESTMENTS 


AT LAST! 

SWISS HIANC WVBTMB4T PUN 
Year iniHel cngtal gearm to ed 

Projected nod growth - 12% 
Preored adtevtey for 
I n ve stm en t Foods A P rivate bwerten 
SlA-MJ. Fewsote SendcM SA 
10. faa brat. 04-1003 LAUSV*£ 
SwtaettaneL Tet pi) 23 65 6D 
Fcbc 20 23 70. Tefoc 455 703 tes 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


SAAB 

COMMERCIAL 
LEASE + RENT 

INTERNATIONAL S3Y1CES 


■ No money down 

■ h8y toe dedud&M 
No red tope 
MtortnFeonang 


Law maeMy pcMnem 

up nmol fros Fiahfart orpert 


Ut 


Re nt far Saab 900tii withart ete i ug e 
USJ898 / ndi Rote for 2 yecr 
tone Saab 9000 US$550 / noth. 
Ceniodt W-Gemmy Teb (0) 621/3S0Q5 
TgiBu 462596 prana Fob 379545. 


LONDON ADORES BOM) STRST. 

Mite, mont Fas Tefal, Omrence 
roan. CdtOl -499-^1 ALT* 26369a 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


MVEST M CANADA 
International eledratee pufafiihen 
matin (A C50DCD (US %150j000 
guarertens avdfobfaL Goad relanwMi 
fc*le teactito. fa Ftoie 5CUV3431 
b Canada 5D4393-KE7. Ihcnkyou. 


COMMOOmEfc PA far irt. Pmhtxt 

Fait 


Ud. Svnh e rtand. TeU91| 234086 

pi ) 237247. Tbt 844024. Ufa «Ji 
BUT ULS. doerrttes G87 RoBanfeei 


2ND TRAVH. DOCUMB4TS. Itf stirtee 


UMnMs/DefltWK/Any , 


26 Heomawo, Afaew 10675 

WE CAN ARRANGE war m 
to Eu rope. Contact ft Bax 65 faus- 
»tes 7, ‘ 


OFFICE SERVICES 


Your ri&o in Gemaiy 

we n AI Year Senfo 
1 Ccmpfafo sffco tevises at tea 


. . I dftces for foe short 

termer the tend term 
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